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life of the indigenous community, but he does not try to direct the course ca politi 
and social events. He stands outside the government hierarchy. At the hae | 
of our field trip, Firth and I adopted this role, and even later on, m: i: " 
changing situation forced other roles upon us, we kept track of our original purp 

i ing to Tikopia. ] 
n sur inier 3 soon after we arrived that we would not be able to stand outs 
the situation entirely, and we agreed that we should help the Tikopia in their di Wo 
position. Firth at that time discussed with the District Commissioner the po jid 
effects of drought following the hurricane. As the situation developed on ain ED 
we were asked by Government to assume temporarily the role of executive o i. 
of Government. Later on, especially after Firth's departure, I realized that 4 wai 
studying social processes not only as they were going on but as I was affecting t P. 
I had indirectly entered Tikopia politics, trying to achieve ends I thought pé 
in so doing, I learned at first hand some of the intricacies of their poli 


A : : x Wes n 
manceuvres. On one occasion, I intervened directly, taking temporary comma 
of the situation. 


of saving up a solution for a set of recom 
left the field. I worked towards the goal of 


Government and Tikopia when I would 

My assumption of an operational ro 
had already made a Systematic study 
Tikopia, basic for understanding the 


: e 
wo parties are practically at war, In any cas 


or part-processes that take place during th 
period of the anthropologist’s field work. 


Š : o 
ations recorded in the notebooks I 


which int k data were made after I had left Tid 
ich interpretations were made in thi 3 
field data are not availabl 5 € field as the events occurre 


© to me because of the accidental destructi s oteboo 
on the return voyage. Most 9f this material is not relevant to the present pape — 
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The aim of Government in the British Solomon Islands Protectorate is to trans- 
late such ideas as the security, development, and welfare of the people into practical 
policies. The administration endeavours to let each separate group of peoples or 
tribes regulate its internal affairs as much as possible providing that they do not 
conflict with the public health programme, development of communications, etc., 
or violate Government’s concepts of ‘good government” (Colonial Reports, 1). 
The High Commissioner for the Western Pacific who took office in 1952 actively 
promoted native councils, local administration of justice, and the development of 
educational facilities. Government cooperated with commercial concerns in their 
enterprises, but carefully controlled recruiting of native labour so as not to damage 
the indigenous economy of the islands. Missions were left alone to their religious 
pursuits and the education of natives. The High Commissioner, Sir Robert Stanley, 
expressed the tone of the present-day Government policy in these words: “The prin- 
ciples of good government remain tested and unchanged—to remind us that 
patience, tolerance and humanity are the true signposts of culture and civilization’ 
(High Commissioner, 11). Those who have observed the development of the British 
Solomon Islands in recent years know that these are not idle words. 

Tikopia is a tiny Polynesian outlier, isolated and tucked away in the south-east 
corner of the Protectorate. The island is about six square miles in size. The popula- 
tion was roughly 1,700 in 1952. The island is not suitable for European plantations 
and it has no resources that would permit export trade. The first regular contacts 
with Europeans began in the early twentieth century with the periodic visits of 
mission ships. Government did not show the flag on the island until the early 1930s, 
although a few visits had been made by Government before this time. In the post- 
war period, Government called more often, perhaps once a year. Controlled recruit- 
ment was permitted, and two big recruitments were made on the island before 1952 
by Lever Brothers’ Plantations; on these occasions the men were absent from Tikopia 
for a year. Labour, that is men, is the only export of Tikopia. A few of the young 
men were trained in Honiara, the capital of the Protectorate, as government car- 
penters, dressers (medical orderlies), and policemen. Education was left in the hands 
of the native Melanesian priest, installed there by the Melanesian Mission of the 
Church of England. The ‘school’ on the island taught a Melanesian language, Mota, 
the lingua franca of the Mission. 

By virtue of its topography the island is divided into two parts—Ravena and 
Faea. This natural division is reflected socially in the factionalism and rivalry be- 
tween the inhabitants of Raveya and Faea. There are four major kin groups, which 
may be termed patrilineal clans. The clans are further divided into lineages or 
‘houses’. Social and economic relations are governed very largely by principles of 
kinship. Even the anthropologists were assigned a kinship status so that they could 
be fitted into the system. Firth had been assigned kinship status in 1929. He was 
‘son’ to the premier chief of the island and ‘brother’ to the heir apparent, the eldest 
son of the chief, I was ‘brother’ to the third chief, and to this third chief in turn 
Firth was ‘father’. My connection to Firth’s ‘brother’, the heir apparent of the 
premier chief, was that of tau soa, a traditional, stylized, and intimate form of 
friendship (Firth, 4). These pseudo-adoptions and assigned statuses brought us into 
working social relationships with everyone on the island. 

Each clan has its chief, and traditionally he is both its ritual and political head. 
In theory the chiefs own all the land of Tikopia. Although the four chiefs are ranked 
in importance, the first chief, the Ariki Kafika, should be considered as primus inter 
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good-nature, and hospitality of the people. Government officers responded in 
kind to the gentleness, cordiality, and meticulous manners of the Tikopia chiefs. 

These, then, were the idyllic states of mind of Tikopia and Government about 
each other early in 1952. Each side idealized the other. 

About January 26, 1952, approximately seven weeks before our arrival, catas- 
trophe struck the island. A hurricane destroyed the entire coconut and breadfruit 
crops and flooded various areas of this island. A tidal wave inundated Faea, the 
western portion of the island. On our arrival the Tikopia were subsisting mainly on 
the remnants of the crops damaged by the hurricane. Coconuts, for example, could 
be salvaged and stored, but breadfruit had to be eaten before it spoiled; root crops 
such as taro, manioc, and sweet potato had to be torn up from the ground an 
eaten, since their growth was being stunted through the pollution of the soil by 
salt spray. 

The island looked like an area that has been devastated by flash fire; wreckage 
of trees was strewn about the paths and beaches. It was self-evident to Mr. Walling- 


they realized only too well. There were diverse opinions, however, on the time 0 
recovery, which could mean the difference between famine and a mere shortage ° 


The same ship that brought us to the i 
carpenter, Robinson Vaka, i mata 


we 
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dominium), wished Tikopia to be tied to the New Hebrides rather than to the 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate. He and his sons and Robinson convinced 
three of the chiefs and most of the maru that the salvation of the island lay in the 
New Hebrides, where the high wages would permit them to ship home large quan- 
tities of food. We told Government these views by wireless, and Government sug- 
gested food relief. The Tikopia wished it known that they had no desire for food, 
since a relief ship would not be a permanent solution and they wished instead to 
be recruited for labour in the New Hebrides. But among the proponents of this 
scheme there was considerable divergence of view in the matter of allegiance; the 
Mission priest and his family wished Tikopia to come under the political jurisdic- 
tion of the New Hebrides, whereas others wished only to work there. Here we have 
a highly factionalized community faced with the problem of developing a united 
attitude to disaster. 

At this stage we did not try to influence Tikopia opinion, nor did we offer to 
Government our private opinion that we thought the Tikopia had a good case. On 
the basis of our reports of the famine and the New Hebrides scheme, Government 
decided that a special visit was required by the D.C., a Medical Officer, and an 
Agricultural Officer, to assess the situation. Early in May these officials landed on 
the Faea side of the island, which provides the only good anchorage. They brought 
with them five hundred coconuts and four tons of root crops. The attempt to land 
and distribute them fairly was completely unsuccessful because women and children 
pilfered the long boats before they reached shore. This caused resentment in 
Ravera, on the south shore of the island, where it was claimed that only Faea had 
benefited. The Medical Officer examined a sample of the population of Tikopia and 
reported that there was no malaria. He then conducted a tour of the island with 
the Agricultural Officer and reported that it would be some time before a recovery 
could be expected. The D.C. held a meeting with the chiefs and the maru and a 
crowd of commoners, mainly young men and followers of Robinson, to discuss the 
vital issue of recruitment for the New Hebrides. The Tikopia were adamant in their 
demand for labour service in the New Hebrides. The D.C. was unable to grant their 
request because of the long-range policy of the Government for the'economic de- 
velopment of the Solomon Islands, but he was unable to explain this complicated 
policy to the Tikopia at this time. (In private conversation Firth offered the opinion 
to the D.C. that the Tikopia seemed to have a good case in terms of pure wages 
level.) The chiefs brought the discussion of the New Hebrides issue to an abrupt 
end without disputing or protesting at the D.C.'s decision. *Right! This is the land 
of Kavemanu (Government). We obey him.’ 

The D.C. then said he was going to the small neighbouring island of Anuta, 
80 miles away, where many Tikopia have kinship connections and all wish to visit 
at some time or other.5 He said he was willing to transport some Tikopia there 
and back, but because his ship was so small he could take very few. There was an 
outburst of protest, mainly from commoners, to whom it was obvious that only 
chiefs and maru would make the trip. Their shouting was hushed up by the maru. 
The point here is that the crowd remained quiet, in spite of their frustration, over 
the issue of the New Hebrides, which had been excitedly discussed before the Dis 
arrival; instead, the outburst came over how many people would go to Anuta, even 
though, being a maritime people, they understood that it was reasonable for the 


3: See Firth (9). 
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general distribution of rice, when all the bags had been pulled away from the cles 
ing where the distribution was taking place, the next task was the distribution o 


forward and the crowd gathered around the pile of coconuts. Again according to 
custom the chiefs were given their share first. Then the anthropologists were given 
five each. Allocations were then begun to each maru. The crowd could not wait. 
A mild riot followed, and the coconuts were grabbed indiscriminately by maru and 
commoners alike. The seriousness of this social breach was best indicated by the 
shouting and abuse some mary directed at the crowd, Screaming ‘Are you not 
ashamed to behave in such a violent manner before the eyes of your chiefs?’ Firth 
and I were shocked by this disorder, and for the first time we saw that perhaps the 
peaceful Tikopia could no longer cope with the situation by traditional means. This 
one incident did not give enough evidence to prove the case, but it appeared that 
Firth’s temporary assumption of an executive role had been more effective than 
leaving the distribution to the Tikopia themselves. In the days immediately follow- 


ing the distribution we received only two complaints that an unfair division of bags 


During August the food situation d 
theft became extremely widespread and 


Š n were hungry and therefore stealing» 
and all this because they were all lazy; his real felon dor this tapu was that he 
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social control. Later on, when measures were put into effect, the fono was cited as 
the source of authority. Instead of meeting only four or five times a year, the fono 
was convened every Sunday by the maru. Exhortations were made to the people to 
stop stealing food, and they were told to work harder in their fields. Two things 
emerged: first, the Tikopia recognized the fact of overpopulation and tried to meet 
it by having a law announced in the fono that man and wife should use their com- 
mon mat only once a week. Second, some maru suggested that those who had no 
food should not steal but should sit in their houses and die, and others suggested 
that if people had no food, then there might be a ‘land for them beyond the sea’, 
and they should take to their canoes. While the commoners received these announce- 
ments in glum silence, no one obeyed them, even though everyone realized that the 
temper of those in authority was growing short. These statements in the fono were 
symptomatic of the growing tension on the island. Whereas such things had been 
mentioned in private discussion two months earlier, they were now a public issue. 

It is noteworthy that none of the proposals made at this time provided relief in 
the immediate situation. They were either long-range policies, or they provided no 
constructive solution because no new sanctions or organization were developed to 
put the proposals into effect. It was clear that a serious crisis confronted the Tikopia. 
They had no traditional solutions for dealing with an acute food shortage coupled 
with overpopulation. The prohibition against sexual intercourse would be effective 
in the long term, but it did not contribute much to the immediate problem. I think 
it represented an almost panic-stricken substitution for the controls abolished by 
the Mission. 

No one seriously expected the commoners to sit and die. What was communi- 
cated explicitly here was that the chiefly families would be the last to die. The im- 
plication was that special groups, namely commoners, would have to be sacrificed 
to guarantee the survival of the chiefs and maru. In fact everyone, commoners in- 
cluded, felt that it would be unthinkable for the chiefs to die. Theoretically the 
chiefly families own the land and there is a mystical connection between the well- 
being of the chiefs and the well-being of the land. But in spite of consensus on the 
necessity of preserving the chiefs, the commoners had no intention of sacrificing 
themselves if they could help it. 

The only practical measure that was tried without any lead from the fono was 
the pooling of food by pairs or triads of households. This was customary, but it 
became widely practised at this time, especially in Faea, where the food situation 
was somewhat better than in Ravera. In Ravera pooling was tried, but it failed 
' when the shortage became more acute. Each household then fended for itself. Kin 
groups atomized into smaller and smaller units. Formal canons of hospitality with 
respect to food were abandoned. The antagonism between brothers, who tradition- 
ally compete for the family resources, was intensified and quarrels between brothers 
became very frequent. Throughout this period, however, even children did not lose 
their good manners. No matter how hungry they were, they did not snatch or grab 
food at the evening meal, which was often the only family meal of the day. 

Another attempt at a solution to the immediate situation was made by two maru. 
They asked me privately if Government would send more rice. I said I did not know. 

During August I played the role of observer only, and I did not communicate 
the extent of theft to the Government. Nor did I attempt to influence the Tikopia 
or suggest a course of action. This was a period when I was learning the language 
and the intricacies of the society. I felt that the limitations of my knowledge did not 
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uncertainty were too great, I withdrew to the seeming safety of facts and careful 
observation; I did not try to interpret the full significance of what I saw, and I com- 


as “ariki maurunga’, meaning roughly ‘the highest chief’, They were beginning tO 
realize that there were different ranks within Government. The title ‘the Queen's 
representative" proved to be untranslatable, however, The Tikopia could only con" 

; their interpretation was that he was the Queen's mother ’s 
somehow he was of ‘one house’ with the 


tradition of hospitality to Strangers. I 


estures of greeting fi , i 
hostility 8 £ for the H.C. should not be interpreted as expressions © 


ion wages should be raised from £2.10.0 to £5.0-0: 
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their population. They were very gloomy about the future. Their own solution of - 
sending men to the New Hebrides had been blocked. Another shipment of rice 
would help, but it would not be a long-term solution. But their feelings of hopeless- 
ness and panic, combined with traditional forms of courtesy and self-sufficiency, 
made it impossible for them to make a strong request to the D.C. even for tem- 
porary relief. An additional factor was that firm and unifying leadership was lack- 
ing. The situation was ripe for a leader of exceptional talents, and in fact a charis- 
matic leader emerged a little later. 

The D.C., a different one from the previous visitors, rejected the chiefs’ first 
request without explanation. While he was in the middle of discussing the other 
two requests, a huge shoal of mackerel swam into the reef and the starving popula- 
tion lost all interests in politics and went after the fish. The only four remaining 
Tikopia at the meeting-ground, the chiefs, courteously kept their seats, but their 
attention was riveted not on the D.C. but on the fish. 

A. day later the H.C. arrived in a driving downpour and while I was busy 
explaining to the Tikopia that he would probably wait till the rain was over before 
coming ashore, he began walking up the bank to the first village in Faea. The 
Tikopia responded immediately and greeted him with a traditional dance. It was 
obvious at once to the H.C. and to the other members of his party that there were 
no coconuts on the trees, a very strange sight in a tropical island. The H.C. visited 
each chief, using me as his interpreter. The conversation was roughly the same with 
each, and the answers to his questions consisted of *We are short of food. The people 
are hungry. We apologize for the meagreness of our hospitality.’ When the H.C. 
was in the house of the premier chief, the Ariki Kafika, I introduced Pa Fenuatara 
as one of the most respected men on the island, and one who could give accurate 
factual information and a well-considered opinion. Pa Fenuatara told the H.C. that 
the people were very hungry, many would die, and the shortage would not end for 
at least ten more months. In Tikopia terms he was right. Acute famine ended in 
February, but food became plentiful again when the first breadfruit appeared in 
June 1953. He based his estimate on the slow rate at which the crops appeared to 
be growing. I thought he was unduly pessimistic. 

The H.C. and his party, the D.C., and I then retired to my house to discuss the 
situation. The H.C. made a brief review, stating that conditions were indeed critical 
and it was obvious that the Tikopia needed help. He then asked me for my estimate 
of the time of recovery. I told him, on the basis of my conversations with the 
Tikopia, that I thought the acute phase would be over in December. Again I was 
wrong, because the root crops were growing very slowly and not all the coconut 
trees had budded. To have made an accurate prediction in this matter, I would have 
needed a knowledge of agronomy that I did not possess. The information I gave 
was a considered study of native opinion, which in itself was divergent. In future 
I shall be more cautious about making predictions on the basis of social data when 
a knowledge of non-social facts is also required. 

I pointed out to the H.C. that in my opinion relief was necessary for two 
reasons: first, to permit crops in the ground to mature and secondly, to cut down 
the widespread theft, which might lead to disorder. The H.C. asked what had hap- 
pened in previous hurricanes. I gave him the answer that the Ariki Kafika had given 
me. He was the oldest man on the island and had experienced two previous hurri- 
canes of greater severity. ‘But,’ he explained, ‘at that time there were not as many 
mouths to feed; and because there were fewer people, ground could lie fallow, and 
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- taro could therefore grow to a bigger size; after a hurricane people were hungry 


only for a short time and no one died.’ I explained to the H.C. that in the space of 
one generation the population of Tikopia had grown by approximately 450 accord- 
ing to Firth’s census, because of the removal of population controls, which the 
Tikopia had recently abandoned on the insistence of the Mission. The H.C. asked 
me about possible violence, and why the Tikopia houses were so well armed with 
clubs, spears, bows, and arrows if they had not had a war for several generations. 
I replied briefly that clubs and spears were quite often ancestral symbols and that 
the bows and arrows were used to shoot fish. Regarding violence, I said that respon- 
sible maru were making every effort to prevent excitement of the population an 
that they also discouraged ideas of forau (suicide voyage). I had to point out, how- 
ever, that there were symptoms of growing tension. 

After some discussion with his staff, the H.C. decided that relief supplies should 


to make a distribution inan orderly fashion, for in another context I had explaine 
that Tikopia society, as a result of the crisis, was atomizing into smaller and smaller 
kin groups, and that food exchange as a basis of mutual self-help was diminishing 


enc to ee ra knowledge of the resources of the Protectorate, aP 
a sanction and authority to make such a decisi t I shou 
not ask him directly to send a ital ema 
I ean, on, after a message had come by wireless that the rice was on its Way» 
I had re ived B of chiefs, maru, and elders to discuss distribution, even thoug 
: ceived clear Sanction from Government to distribute it myself. It was my 
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Faea as the place was in an uproar and I was involved. When I got to Faea I found 
torches burning everywhere. Men were standing in front of their houses, their heads 
bound by string, which indicates readiness for violent action, brandishing clubs and 
spears and whooping ‘Jefu P? The women were inside the houses wailing. Pa Raroifi 
hurried me to the nearest commoner, who asked me point-blank, ‘James, is it true 
that you, the chiefs, and the maru have decided to send us out to sea?’ I told him 
it was not true, that the chiefs, the maru, and I had discussed how to distribute the 
food that was to arrive soon. Pa Raroifi then suggested that I walk the entire length 
of Faea as a reassurance. Further on we met a group of armed Tafua maru, who 
explained that they had tried to tell everyone the truth but no one would believe 
them, so they had had to arm to defend their chief. I was joined for part of the way 
by the Ariki Tafua. We walked hand in hand, answering people’s questions. 

My reaction to all this was one of anger and annoyance, not fright, as it might 
well have been. I think this indicated that somehow I sensed that this uproar was 
not as serious as it seemed. I asked the origin of the rumour and was told it was a 
spirit medium. As I insisted on confronting him, the Ariki Tafua returned to his 
house. He knew I was angry and would make a scene, and since he had to remain 
peaceful and calm to everyone alike in order to reassure them, he could not afford 
to be associated with my anger. At the furthest end of Faea I found the medium. 
He had been possessed by a spirit and had informed the people assembled in the 
house of the plot of James, chiefs, and maru. When I entered the house I cursed 
him roundly. He reproached me, saying I should not talk that way to him. He said 
he did not know what the spirit had said. He had been told by the people after the 
spirit had left. If I waited, maybe the spirit would return and I could have it out 
with him. I said the chiefs and maru and Government were not going to drive the 
commoners out and that I was tired and was going home to bed. I did not want to 
cope with fresh accusations from a spirit. 

But the spirit had spoken the fears of all of Faea through this medium. This 
incident demonstrated again that the Tikopia could become hysterical up to the 
point of violence without quite reaching it. It was evident that the commoners’ - 
anxiety about the chiefs and maru had reached a new pitch. But the suspicion now 
included Government and me as well. Through the medium, the commoners had 
forced a dramatic reassurance from me that I was not engaged in a plot to send 
them to sea, that I would support them as well as the chiefs. Perhaps I made a mis- 
take by sending messages asking chiefs and maru and elders to the meeting without 
informing them fully of what was to be discussed. I did this because I wished to 
prevent wild rumours! : 

Seventeen tons of rice arrived in the first week of October and it was unloaded 
through the cooperation of the entire population. In distributing the rice I followed 
the policy laid down earlier by Firth, that of giving the rice all at once and not in 
daily doles, so that people would leave their crops alone. The seventeen tons of rice 
served the population’s needs for one month and crops in the gardens and orchards 
matured very quickly. —— 

Despite the rice, deaths continued at the rate of three a week and, even more 
serious, theft continued almost unabated. People were conserving their rice and 
living partly on what they stole at night. The anxiety to have a margin and to be 
prepared for the future was the motivation for this unseemly behaviour in a time 
of temporary plenty. It was apparent to all that the rice was a temporary expedient 
and that after it was finished there would still be a shortage of food. Theft was now 
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considered a major crime, no matter whose orchard was stolen from. Taking a 
man’s food was now felt to be tantamount to taking the man’s life. The dignity of 
the chiefs was also hurt, in that the repeated and public injunctions against theft 
made by the maru, the chiefs’ brothers, were flagrantly disobeyed. Unrest continued. 

With the rice, Robinson Vaka, the carpenter at Honiara, and John Fararava, 
a Tikopia dresser in the Honiara hospital, returned to the island. Their announced 
purposes were first, ‘to put the island in order’, and second, through an evangelical 
campaign to convert the remaining pagans to Christianity. Their unannounced 
purpose, revealed later, was to establish themselves as headmen of Faca and Raveya 
respectively. Tension was increased through the religious conflict, chiefs saw the 
two returned sophisticates as a challenge to their authority, and because of Robin- 
son’s and Fararava’s status, ability, and skill in handling crowds, the Tikopia 
flocked to their fono. k 

One of their ideas was to meet the problem of theft with their conception of 


Fararava, and three other maru who were conducting the meeting retired in con- 
fusion. I took the two prisoners to my house. 

Isat in my house sadly reflecting that my role as an observer had come to 4? 
end. It had taken a long time, but at last I realized that this could not be an ordinary 
field trip. I was no longer just advising and interpreting. I had taken the situation 
into my own hands. (My actions were later communicated to Government and I was 
given retrospective sanction for the course of action I had followed.) I had a fleeting 


life in the present. 
FS sowed Situation and the Succession of crises had been so overwhelming 
ad not even thought of the obvious long-term solution migration, as a prac 
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directly if I could avoid it. In fact I only had to give direct orders once more, and 
on that occasion I made it clear that I was interpreting the policy of Government. 

I turned the two prisoners over to Pa IJarumea, the premier maru of the village 
I lived in, and informed him that in the eyes of Government he was responsible for 
their lives. He told me not to worry about them, they were in his care. He immedi- 
ately took them to two stakes which had been set up as punishment for thieves, 
tied them up, sent word to all villagers that the ground was rapu, and that anyone 
who approached these prisoners would have to approach him first. Pa IJarumea 
brought them food, and they were released from the stake a week later. Since the 
people's anger at thieves needed an outlet and the maru felt strongly that some 
deterrent was necessary, I permitted the stake to become an institution, with the 
proviso that no one should die at it. The area surrounding the stake was declared 
tapu by the maru and it could only be approached by Robinson or Pa IJarumea. 
In some cases the deterrent quality of the stake could not compete with the pangs 
of hunger, and there were many people who found themselves at the stake re- 
peatedly. Nevertheless, the prisoners were subjected to dreadful derision by the 
community. They were stigmatized ‘forever’ as thieves. They suffered terrible shame. 
All this gave the stake an enormously destructive psychological effect. It satis- 
fied the desire for revenge against thieves. It gave those who were not caught 
a target for their hostility and a scapegoat for their own guilt at having stolen 
themselves. 

The day after the ‘evil fono’ as the Tikopia called it, I had a meeting with Robin- 
son, other maru, and Henry Oti, the Melanesian dresser. It may seem odd that I 
did not consult the chiefs, but the immediate problem was the fono, which is tradi- 
tionally conducted in Ravega by the maru (see Firth, 7). Moreover, it was by this 
time becoming clear to me that whereas it was primarily the chiefs who dealt with 
external threats it was primarily the maru who dealt with internal crises. The chiefs 
directed measures for ensuring the safety of the people during the hurricane. Every- 
one took it for granted that it should be the chiefs who met and discussed important 
issues with visiting government officials. The points raised with Government at 
these meetings were discussed beforehand by chiefs and principal maru. Some maru 
might be present at meetings with Government, but they did not speak. But in the 
internal crisis, it was the maru who devised measures to cope with theft and threats 
of violence, and it was the maru who organized sanctions for their rulings and 
implemented them. 

After much discussion at this meeting, we came to the inevitable answer: there 
was not enough food and there were too many people. That was why people were 
Stealing, and because of the stealing, people were angry. The only solution they 
could offer was that I should ask Government to remove the thieves from the 
island, Their feeling seemed to be that once the thieves had gone, all the badness 
would go with them. Henry Oti said that there was a small island off Santa Cruz, 
his homeland, which was empty and fertile, and why could the thieves not be sent 
there. It was then that I conceived the idea of migration for the Tikopia and sug- 
gested to them that a new home might be found for them overseas. The enthusiastic 
reaction to this suggestion convinced me that this was the only policy. Their enthu- 
siasm should not have surprised me, but I had forgotten that this was what in effect 
they had asked for several months previously in connection with the New Hebrides 
scheme. J sent word that I had an announcement to make to the population at the 
Jono on the following Sunday. This gave me time to work out in my mind concrete 
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details of a migration plan, and to have private discussions with the chiefs and 
i eement. . 
NUM ol made two points. First I said that the policy of UD E 
that men should live and not die, that was why it had sent the rice. While = one 
on the island, no man would die through killing. Secondly, there = ed I 
solution to the island's troubles and that was migration to a new ferti ae did 
knew of such a place and I was prepared to ask the Government to ee Set 
matter. If I did this, would a number of families be willing to go? The cries o a E 
encouraged me to communicate this plan to the Government. At the i: kA 
my lengthy message my wireless broke down, and the message was not a rie 
three weeks later when the Southern Cross visited the island on behalf o 
Government, who were worried by my silence. a tHe 
In November, as a result of my communication with Government Me 
Southern Cross, Government sent Mr. Davidson, a D.C., to investigate Pra. 
and to put concrete proposals before the Tikopia. On his arrival he and I he Ee 
cussions and I outlined my analysis and suggestions to him. T said that the 
riding question was one of public order. 
confusion of authority created by the fact 
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admission, ‘But I listen to the priest only on Sundays! 
and L am afraid that the relationship of European Church to European Government 
is still unclarified. But the Tikopia did grasp the idea that the Melanesian priest 
on Tikopia did not represent Government, and that the Mission could not interpret 
Government's policy. 

Returning to the subject of the inaki: after the D.C. listened to complaints by 
the pagan chiefs in private interviews, I explained to him that the pagans were 
putting forth the concept of inaki in two meanings, first the religious and secondly 
as a token of political allegiance to the chief. I offered the opinion that the Mission 
in its missionary activity was entirely within its rights to attack a fundamental 
pagan custom, since its sole object on the island was the conversion of the popula- 
tion. I suppose it was inevitable, and perhaps I knew it would be so, that with the 
background of political disturbance in other parts of the Solomons the Government 
chose to take a serious view of interference by the Mission in a process of allegiance 
to established authority, especially so in the case of a primitive people beginning 
their first extensive contact with Europeans. My explanations of the inaki and the 
excitement and conflict generated by the evangelism influenced the D.C. to make a 
decision to take steps against the Mission. Again, I did not advise him directly to 
do this, but there was no doubt where my sympathies lay, and that my solution 
was implied in my interpretations. 

Many other topics were discussed during Mr. Davidson's visit, but I include 
here only one, which illustrates a prediction in which, for a change, I was right. 
The problem of migration was discussed in detail both as to personnel and place. 
Agreement and willingness on the part of the Tikopia were expressed. Before the 
D.C. left, I emphasized strongly that from my knowledge of the temper of the 
Tikopia, the Government would have to work quickly to put into effect a plan of 
migration because, if the food situation improved even slightly, they would lose 
interest in leaving their homes. Unfortunately, the mechanics and finance of pre- 
paring a scheme involving the migration and establishment of 500 people is too 
complex to be accomplished quickly. I advanced the view that interest in migration 
would start to diminish after April 1953, when the food shortage would be alleviated 
somewhat; in July 1953 I attended my last meeting between the D.C. and the chiefs, 
and the Tikopia had lost all interest in the scheme. 

The D.C. did not make a formal public definition of my relation to Government, 
about which I had been wondering, but I realized now that there was a tacit under- 
standing both by Tikopia and by Government that I was interpreting each to the 
other not only linguistically but also politically and socially. My role was slowly 
being clarified for me. I was observer, communicator of bare facts, interpreter of 
facts, and occasionally I was temporary executive officer sanctioned by Govern- 


ment. But I was not a policy-maker for either side. I was helping them to make 
decisions and to clarify their relationship to each other. This was an operational 
he time. The role was much 


research role, although I did not know the name att y 
easier to carry out when a government official was actually present on the island. 
When I was alone with the Tikopia, I could keep to the role as long as the crisis 
was not overwhelming. When the crisis was acute, I took it upon myself to interpret 
Government policy as I saw fit. At the ‘evil fono’ I had gone even further, acting 
spontaneously on my own initiative. This act was retrospectively sanctioned by 
Government, but it would be stretching the term ‘interpretation’ to its utmost limit 
to say that I was only interpreting Government policy to the. Tikopia at this time, 
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Mr. Davidson’s parting remark, given with a smile, was, ‘At last I see a point 
to an anthropologist—it would be nice to have one of you on every island.’ Appar- 
ently I had been of assistance to him not only in explaining and interpreting the 
immediate events but also in pointing out that the important conflicts such as that 
concerning the inaki were not necessarily the obvious ones. 

After the ‘evil fono’ I did not seek to limit the activities of any individual maru, 
even though I felt Robinson and Fararava to be dangerous to the situation. My 
reasoning in this case was correct. As Fararava withdrew gradually from public 
politics, Robinson's activities became more constructive, and other maru assume 
equal and traditionally legitimate responsibility in public affairs. Fararava, inept 
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Looking back, I also think the Tikopia felt such a man was wonderful to have on 
the island, if only he could be controlled. But at the same time, I think they resented 
me and my power and especially their own dependence on my goodwill. But none 
of this resentment against me was openly shown until April 1953. Firth and I were 
idealized in typical Tikopia fashion, and when an attack came, it was made in- 
directly, not to my face. No direct physical attack on us would have been possible, 
however resentful people felt, for fear of reprisal by Government. But in addition, 
any direct attack on people who were felt to have done so much good for the island 
would have aroused intolerable feelings of guilt. The Tikopia aim seemed to be to 
keep the good aspects of powerful Europeans but to keep them under control, just 
as in their society they constantly balanced the power of the chiefs and the excep- 
tional leaders. 

There were many attempts to get me to stay on the’island, but in a more con- 
trollable form. There were repeated discussions about Firth, how he had left in 
1929, not promising to come back, how the Mission put out a rumour that he was 
dead, which was later disproved by the captain of the Southern Cross, how they 
had waited so long for his return, how deep their disappointment was that when 
he did come he left so soon. And now I, having come to Tikopia during a very bad 
time, would never return. I too said I could not promise to return. 

Two maru approached me separately and suggested that I should marry and 
make Tikopia my home. I could always visit my parents in Canada, but then I 
would have to return to my family on Tikopia. I pointed out that I had no land 
on Tikopia. But this had already been arranged. Equipping me with real kin and 
a vested interest in the island would make me stay, but even more important, it 
would bring me under control. With a network of kin I could not act as a free agent. 

During one of my attacks of malaria I complained that people were singing 
during the night. I was assured that because of my illness extra care had been taken 
that no dancing should take place near my house. I was told that what I had heard 
were the gods who had come to sing to me. I was not sure whether the implication 
was that they had come to keep me company or to convey me to their heaven. After 
that encounter with the celestial choir I was determined to recover quickly. Perhaps 
it can be inferred from this that my death, if peaceful and natural, would have been 
a convenient way of getting rid of a disturbing presence on the island while at the 
same time retaining not only the good benefits of European power but also their 
own positive feelings towards me. If I remained on the island in the form of a spirit, 
I could scarcely reject them by leaving voluntarily to go to my home abroad, and I 
would always be available to them through the spirit medium. ] i 

Similar desires to keep the good aspects of a powerful but disturbing European 
were demonstrated again after both Firth and I had left the island. In 1955 similar 
proposals with different but equally unrealistic promises Were made to Mr. de 
Burgh Thomas, the manager of the Levers’ plantation, whom the Tikopia wished 
to keep on the island. He enjoyed a hectic but affectionate relationship with them. 
He helped them not only in their adaptation to conditions abroad but also with 


their food problems at home. i 
After November the situation steadily improved, and by the end of February 
1953 there was a small surplus of bananas all over the island. The D.C. was on his 
way down with final plans for migration. 
On March 2nd another hurricane struck the island. 
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much for the Tikopia. Apathy reigned. But the reinforced power of chiefs and maru 
helped considerably in driving the people out to the fields to clear the debris and 
plant again. I reported the facts to the D.C. by wireless. At that time he was riding 
out the hurricane in a bay of the island of Vanikoro, 130 miles due west of Tikopia. 
From our discussions over the wireless he decided that he should bring two tons 
of rice immediately for the succour of forty families who had not fully recovered 
from the last hurricane. I asked him to leave the assessment of the total situation 
until he had arrived so that he could make his own judgment and communicate 


effected, and the shipment was on its way to Tikopia. 
In a conversation at Honiara, Dobbs expressed the view that this was an ex- 
ample of the operational research role properly carried out. I had presented the 


| i d clear that the island 
would recover quickly from the second hurricane. It was also easier to carry 


out the operational research role while a D.C. was on the island, for I was then 
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considered meagre. Rice had become prestige food by this time, and the Ariki Tafua 
expected to get two bags rather than the one bag that was given to commoners. It 
was said that as a grand gesture he had given all his rice away to others. Through 
third parties and roundabout means I made inquiries and found that he had given 
out one quarter of his bag to a near relative. Standing fast on the European moral 
standard of fair distribution according to need in relief work, I did not send a 
second bag and, in a priggish and high-handed way, I did not attenipt to placate 
him or explain why he could not have more. I thus made a bad mistake. I alienated 
the Ariki Tafua and my relationship with him became cool. By this time I felt irri- 
tated over spending so much of my time in local politics. At the time I did not fully 
realize how much I was learning about the workings of the society by taking an 
active part in it. I felt I had specific research tasks, such as the study of pagan ritual 
(see Firth, 6) and land tenure, for which I was answerable to Firth and the Aus- 
tralian National University. I had not set out to do operational research, nor did 
I feel free to pursue this task alone. I did not feel obliged to spend time with the 
Ariki Tafua or the Mission, whether I liked them or not. , 

When the Bishop came to Tikopia in April, the Mission gave him a letter 1n 
utmost secrecy. This letter contained a number of accusations against me, which 
fortunately were unfounded. Pa Fenuatara managed to squeeze the story out gradu- 
ally from the Ariki Tafua. It appeared that the letter bore the ‘signatures’ of the 
pagan, non-literate chiefs. Pa Fenuatara reported all this to me and asked me what 
I was going to do. I replied “Nothing.” The pagan chiefs and the majority of the 
Tikopia were outraged at the behaviour of the Ariki Tafua and the Mission, an 
a delegation of the chiefs insisted that I should send a message to the Government 
that they had composed. They offered this duplicity of the Christian chief and the 
Mission as final proof of the necessity for an English teacher, as they were at the 
mercy of the very limited few who could communicate in English or pidgin English 
with Government. They said that neither the Mission nor the Ariki Tafua repre- 
sented their views, and that the letter had been sent without their knowledge. They 
said they were angry that a guest on Tikopia should be insulted in this manner, and 
that such behaviour was not the habit of the Tikopia, but was that of a foreigner 
residing on the island, the Mission priest, whom they wished to have removed. 
They said that they themselves now had the Ariki Tafua under control, and asked 
Government to deal with the priest. I sent this message and action was taken by 
Government to quiet the activities of the Mission. : 

This incident illustrates the hazards of identification with one faction or of being 
‘captured’ by a group. Factionalism in small communities, primitive or European, 
is the signal to the anthropologist that he runs the risk, which may be practically 
impossible to avoid, of being caught up in the internal disputes of the community. 
It may be possible, without unfortunate consequences, to maintain private and 
sympathetic relationships with the other faction. But trouble will follow if these 
confidential relationships are especially concerned with the elements of discord that 
separate the factions. In a small community, whether a native village or Govern- 
ment establishment, one's preferences and special relationships cannot be con- 
cealed, especially if one must live directly in the community. Whether it knew it for 
a fact or not, the Mission quite correctly guessed that I was instrumental with 
Government in changing the power structure in Tikopia. It concluded that I had 
weakened its position, and I feel that, in view of its evangelical objectives, it quite 
rightly attacked me. 
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It is perhaps significant that this attack came when the worst of the crisis was 
over. People could not afford to attack me earlier because they were too dependent 
on my wireless and goodwill. I think also that my capture by the pagan faction gave 
the Tikopia a convenient way to express their mixed emotions towards me. To Faea 
I had become totally bad. In Raveya I was idealized. 

This incident of the letter also illustrates the point that the Tikopia had at last 
worked out a relationship with Government and were acting on their own initiative. 
They had had a bewildering succession of ‘Governments’ in one year—one High 
Commissioner, four different District Commissioners, and various government 
specialists. In their view ‘Government’ still remained something that walked on two 
legs and visited ona ship. But the chiefs and maru realized that Government was an 
effective agency; it had recognized, sanctioned, and reinforced their traditional 
authority, and they were now making attempts to communicate with Government 
on their own initiative. 

During the remainder of my stay there were other indications that the Tikopia 
were better able to communicate with Europeans for themselves and more able to 
make their own decisions of policy about them. In May the Lever Brothers’ planta- 
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not carry it out consistently while I was there and I was not fully aware of its impli- 
cations until after I had left. In Part II of this paper I shall discuss what seem to me 
to be the principles of operational research in the light of my experience. The struc- 
ture and organization of Tikopia have already been discussed and analysed in detail 
by Firth. My attempt will be to show that carrying out operational research and 
becoming involved in the social processes one is studying can be helpful not only 
in dealing with practical problems but also in producing data of importance to the 
problems of anthropological theory. 
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The Effects of Varied Clarity of Group Goal 
and Group Path upon the Individual 


and his Relation to his Group! 
BERTRAM H. RAVEN AND JAN RIETSEMA 


MANY psychological theories begin with a consideration of the individual in relation 
to some goal, the drive that makes that goal attractive for him, and the path he must 
follow in order to attain it. It is therefore surprising that there has not been more 
systematic investigation of what happens when the goal is unclear for the individual 
or when the path is unstructured. Lewin (11, p. 255) pointed out the importance of 
clarity of the goal and the path for the security of the individual. When he is placed 
in ‘unstructured surroundings’, the person is uncertain and threatened since he can- 
not be sure that a given action will lead him toward a desired goal. He does not 
know whether the ‘neighboring regions are dangerous or friendly’. ` 

Lewin, Lippitt, and White (13) incorporate ‘clarity of goal and path’ into their 
operational distinctions between democratic and autocratic leaders. The democratic 
leader was instructed to give his followers a general perspective of the entire task 
during a preliminary discussion period. The general steps toward the goal were out- 
lined and alternative procedures suggested. The autocratic leader dictated the steps 
to his followers one at a time, so that future steps toward the goal were to a large 
degree uncertain. Though the democratic groups proved more productive and 
better adjusted to the situation, it would not be possible to assess the extent to which 
this was due to the manipulation of clarity rather than to the many other differences 
between the leaders. 

Cohen (5) presents one of the few studies that centers specifically on this prob- 
lem. The subjects in his experiment were telephone operators who were being 
evaluated by a supervisor. The goal of the subject was thus clear—to get a good 
evaluation. However, the paths toward that goal were not always clear. In some 
conditions, each problem presented was difficult and did not suggest a clear solu- 
tion. In other conditions, the solutions were relatively unambiguous. For some sub- 
jects, the supervisor would offer a single clue that would help her throughout the 
test session; for other subjects the clues were altered. several times, without any 
apparent consistency. By varying consistency and ambiguity, Cohen created differ- 
ing degrees of clarity of path for the individual in pursuit of his goal. He found that 
subjects whose cues were inconsistent and solutions ambiguous had greater diffi- 
culty adjusting to the situation than did those subjects who had a clear path toward 
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their goal. The ‘unclear’ subjects were less secure, had lower self-evaluations, were 
less motivated, and worked less efficiently.? ae. d 

When an individual is in interactive relationship with others, he may be affecte 
by the goals of this group. In such case, the investigator cannot get a clear concep- 
tion of his life space without an understanding of the group space. Just as the indi- 
vidual's goals and the paths toward these goals may be unclear, the group M 
may be similarly unstructured. The members of the group may not know towar 
which goal they are working, nor the proper procedure for reaching these goals. 
The unclarity of the group situation is then reflected in the life space of the indi- 
vidual. However, consistent with a psychological approach, it is not the ‘objective 
group’ situation that is important, but the group space as it exists for the individual. 
Thus the group situation may be unclear for the individual member because the 
group itself is unclear as to its goals and paths; it may also be unclear for him 
because he is not aware of what the goals of the group are, nor of the paths toward 
this goal, even if these may be clear to the other group members. 

Regardless of whether the group itself is unclear as to its goals or paths, or 
whether there has been a failure to communicate the paths and goals to the indi- 
vidual, we should expect this lack of structure to affect the individual’s adjustment 
to the situation in much the same way as unclarity with respect to purely individual 
goals and paths. In addition, we expect that a lack of structure in the group situa- 
tion would have implications for the relationship of the individual t 

The first type of group clarity was manipulated by Gerard (7). In the clear group 
condition, the subjects working in the group were told the performance of other 
groups, this providing a goal for their own performance. They were also told that 
they would work for fifteen minutes, which would make the group path more struc- 
tured. The subjects in the unclear group situation were given neither of these items 
of information. The effects of these experimental variations were obscured some- 
what by the introduction of manipulations of role clarity and status. Gerard found 
some evidence to the effect that high-status subject 


r ; a lack of structure in the Situation makes his work less attrac- 
tive, more threatening, and increases hostil 


i amt 


2 ome 
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mbership, increase his attraction 


goal and group path give meaning to his group me 
ted, increase the power of the 


to his fellow-workers, make him more group-orien 


group over him. 
We will attempt to study these and other effects of varied clarity of the group 


situation in the experiment that follows. We have taken care that all subjects see 
the group as having a clear goal and a clear path toward that goal. However, the 
subjects’ own understanding of these goals and paths will be varied experimentally. 


THE EXPERIMENT? 


experiment were. all University of Nijmegen 
undergraduate study. They were recruited 
ad very little knowledge of the experiment 


The subjects who took part in the 
male students in their early years of 


either by phone or personal visit and h 
prior to participation, except that the group session would last only two hours. 


The data that follow are taken from 78 subjects, 39 in each of the two experi- 
mental conditions. Though four subjects took part in each session, care Was taken 
that no subject knew the identity of the other three with whom he was working. 
A. subject's-eye view of the situation will perhaps best present the experimental 


procedure: 


On the subject's work table there is a small loudspeaker, a pair of scissors, and 
a stack of cards. On each card is printed identically six geometric figures, num- 
bered and labeled for identification: 1. equilateral triangle, 2. right-angled 
triangle, 3. square, 4. diamond, 5. trapezoid, 6. rectangle. The only other person 


in the room is the observer, who also gives instructions: 
*... your task will be cutting out figures. We want to know how fast and 


how accurately you cut while listening to voices and sounds coming through this 
loudspeaker . . . A messenger will come in regularly to collect the cut-out pieces 
and record the number . . . in order to make this more interesting, we decided to 
offer a pocket book or a box of cigarettes as a prize to the cutters who cut out 
the greatest number of series. A. series consists of a set of all six geometric figures 
shown on each card. You may cut as you wish but you must cut complete series 
to qualify for the prize. 

*In another room, there are three other subjects who will use the pieces you 
cut. From these cut-out pieces they will build certain things. These are the voices 
which you will hear coming over on this loudspeaker. The messenger will deliver 
the cut-out pieces to them. They can speak to you over this loudspeaker, but 
you cannot speak to them nor to the messenger." f s m 

The amplifier system is switched on and the experimenter in the builders 
e three builders their last instructions, which fit in 


room can be heard giving th j 
with what the cutter has already been told. For purposes of the study, the builders 
are arbitrarily given the names, Jan, Pict, and Henk, which they use in addressing 
one another for the remainder of the experiment. It becòmes evident to the cutter 
that the builders are pasting pieces together with cellulose tape and then painting 
them. The cutter can hear them working and talking together. 


ly in Dutch. The experimental technique, its advantages 


3. The experiment was conducted entirel 
and disadvantages, are discussed more fully elsewhere (14). 


fest themselves. 
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When four minutes of working-time have elapsed, the builders and the cu 
are interrupted for a few questions. The assistant with the cutter asks him a a 
tion; the builders are told to write out their answers on paper. Meanwhile, 
messenger comes in and picks up the pieces the cutter has already cut. — die 

The subject now hears the messenger deliver the pieces to the builders in E. 
other room. They examine the pieces and then say: ‘Cutter, would you plo 
concentrate only on squares and trapezoids. We need only these for our wor ' 
now. . P É 1 i 
The cutter is in some conflict. If he follows their instructions he will be falling | 
behind in his efforts to win a prize. Furthermore, he was not instructed by E) 
experimenter to conform to the requests of the builders. He looks at the expert 
mental assistant inquisitively and gets a non-committal shrug. ; 

After four minutes, there is another interruption for questions. Again ms 
messenger collects the pieces. When the builders receive them, they again ask fo 
more squares and trapezoids. " 

There is a total of twenty-eight minutes of working-time—seven four-minu ^ 
periods separated by breaks of approximately one minute. The first period 15 
pre-induction period— since the cutter cuts without instructions from the builders 
The six remaining periods w 
follow a request to cut only squares and trape 


quests for equilateral triangles [5 


| 
» there is an especially long interruptio™ 
during which a lengthy questionnaire is administered. The experiment is the? 
anation is given to the subject. f 
ere were indeed four subjects present, all 0 
ate room with an experimental assistant. 3 
d over the loudspeaker existed only on tape d 
each subject is given a prize. p: 


Two tape-recorded scripts were used, which were identical except for the inde f 
pendent yariable—clarity of group goal and group path. The tape-recording t€€ ^. 


nique? allowed for a very high degree of constancy. The personalities of the builder’ $ 
remained the same for every subject. The word 


the independent variables, were precisely the s 


$ T -— d 
= : : E Wu Se an 

4. The suggestion for this technique came from articl k q Blake 

McConnell (4). 7 "icles by Blake and Brehm Grag 


Observation data. First, the messenger, m: 


y 
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Manipulation of Independent Variable 


The initial instructions of the observer-assistant were the same for all subjects. 
In the tape-recordings, the difference in experimental variations was created: in the 
clear condition, the subject was made aware of the group goal—building houses— 
the procedure by which these were built, as well as the individual cutter's relation 
to this procedure. In the unclear condition, both the group path and the group goal 
were left unclear. These differences were introduced by the voice of the experimenter, 
rather than by a decision of the builders. The structure of the two scripts remained 
parallel, and each reference to a ‘house’ in the clear script was balanced by a very 
vague reference to the product in the unclear script. At times, the unclear product 
was referred to as something flat (it could be pasted in a scrap-book), at other times 
it was solid or hollow. 

To vary clarity of path, in the clear condition, the experimenter was heard to 
tell the builders the method by which the houses should be built—first floors, then 
walls, then roofs. The subject then had a clear picture of the specific regions in the 
group space as well as the exact ordering of these regions. He also had an idea 
about the length of the path—a time perspective. In answer to a question, the ex- 
perimenter told the builders that the messenger would enter exactly ten times. (He 
actually entered seven times.) In the unclear condition, the experimenter suggested 
procedures, but in a manner too vague to be understood by the subject. Note that 
in each case, differences in clarity were introduced by the experimenter. The subjects 
could therefore not attribute differences in clarity to lack of intelligence on the part 


of the builders. 
In summary, the subjects in the clear condition had a clear conception of the 


group goal, the regions in the path toward the goal, the ordering of the regions, and 
the length of the path. For the subjects in the unclear condition, the goal and paths 
remained relatively unstructured. In every other respect, the conditions faced by 


the subject were remarkably similar. 


Measurements 


Three basic types of measurement were used—production, interview data, and 


aking his rounds at the end of each four 
he pieces cut by the subject and record 
were cut. We could then.calculate 
ted by the builders. Secondly, the 


minutes of working-time, would pick up t 
them, keeping count of which geometric figures 
the percentage of the pieces cut that was reques 
observer-assistant asked the subject one or two questions between work periods, 


and these interview data were coupled with answers to the extended questionnaire 
given at the end of the work session. Thirdly, immediately following the influence 
attempts from the builders, the observer-assistant would watch the subject's reac- 
tions to the inductions. He would observe not only which pieces were cut but also 
the general attitude of the subject. During each work period, the builders experi- 
enced some sort of sympathy-provoking situation. The observer, knowing the 
script, was prepared to rate the subjects" reactions to these. In addition, at the end 
of each period, the subject was rated on degree of task-involvement, general hos- 
tility, and general tension. All these ratings Were on a seven-point scale. Unfortu- 
nately, insufficient time was allotted to training of the observers, and the observer 


5. A condition of intermediate clarity—clear goal, unclear path—was prepared but never carried 
out because of limitations in time and number of available subjects. 


c 
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data, with the exception of one of the sympathy ratings, showed differences that 
were not significant, though they tended in the predicted direction. 


Effectiveness of Manipulations 


To check on the effectiveness of the manipulation of the independent variables, 
we asked in the final questionnaire, “To what extent is it clear to you what your 
group is building? and ‘To what extent is their plan clear to you?’ The comparison 
of the distribution of responses along a seven-point scale of clarity showed that 
these distributions were stochastically different at the -001 level, bya Marshall s 
test (15). Evidently the group goal and group path were more structured in the 
clear condition. However, we also wished to make certain that this difference in 
clarity was not attributed to the builders. We therefore also asked, ‘To what extent 
did the others have a careful plan according to which they worked?’ and ‘To what 
extent were the others clear about what they were making?’ To the first question, 
the distributions of clear and unclear subjects were practically identical. Builders 


in the clear condition were seen as being somewhat more clear as to their product, 
but the difference was not great (p=-20), 


THEORY AND RESULTS 


Our measures indicate that we were successful in creating a situation which we 
wished to study. Each of our subjects existed in an interactive relationship with a 
group of three builders, in the sense that his behavior could determine whether or 
not the builders reached their goal. Most subjects felt that their group had a cleat 
goal and that the builders knew how to reach it. While subjects in the clear condi- 


tion were aware of exactly what that goal was and how it would be reached, ‘unclear 
REM did not know what their group was building nor how they were going 
about it. 


This difference between conditions can perhaps best be expressed in a Lewinia - 


topological representation, comparing both individual and group spaces for both 
experimental conditions: in the clear condition, the group would first be locate 
in a region of ‘making floors’. At a distance of ten regions removed would be ? 
clearly defined goal region, positively valent—‘completing houses’. The nine - 
clearly defined regions between would represent a path, differentiated by the visits 
from the messenger. Overlapping these regions would be three other well-define 
regions—‘making floors’, ‘making walls’, ‘making roofs and ceilings". The unclear 
group space would show the group in an undefined region, this connected ; 
another unstructured region to-several vaguely defined regions—'making solids » 
‘making flat objects’, ‘making hollow objects’, 

A similar comparison would be made for the individual’s life space: In the clear 
condition, we would first see the individual in a region of ‘making a decisio? ; 
At a distance of nine regions, in one direction would be a clearly defined gor! 


region—‘contributing to group’s completing houses’, Overlapping the nin 

regions along the clear path toward that goal would be three regions— cutting 
squares and trapezoids for floor’, ‘cutting parts for walls’, ‘cutting parts for roo' * 
In the opposite direction would be a region of ‘cutting series’, subdivided into 


: : Ar 5i e 
nine subregions, and a goal region— Winning cigarettes or pocketbook’. In th 
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unclear condition, we should also find the subject in a region ‘decision-making’, 
and an adjacent region—‘cutting squares and trapezoids’. However, adjoining 
that region would be an unstructured area, leading to a vaguely defined region— 
contributing toward the group’s completing some vaguely defined figures’. In 
the opposite direction would be an undifferentiated region—‘cutting series’, con- 
nected with a goal region—‘winning cigarettes or pocketbook’. 


In this section we shall state our hypotheses regarding the effects of the differ- 
ence in clarity, and present with it the related data that we obtained from our 
experiment. 

We shall use the term ‘clarity of the group situation’ to refer to the degree to 
which the goal of the group is clear for the individual and the degree to which the 
path toward the goal is structured. Also our hypotheses are meant to hold for an 
individual who exists in an interdependent relationship with a group, of such a kind 
that his behavior can affect the others in pursuit of their goals and the group can 
affect the extent to which he reaches his goals. Group membership has been defined 
in terms of such interdependence (6). Thus, all of our hypotheses should be pre- 
ceded by the statement: 


Given an individual who exists in an interdependent relationship with a goal-directed 
group: — 

Hypothesis 1. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the more will the individual 
be attracted to the group-goal-related task. 

As Lewin (12, p. 106) points out, ‘whether or not an activity is disgraceful or 
unpleasant depends-to a high degree on its psychological meaning, that is, on the 
larger unit of events of which this action forms a part . . . If the objective is worthy, 
indeed, the effort is not even felt to be a sacrifice.” However, uncertainty as to where 
a given activity will lead results in uncertainty of behavior. An unstructured situa- 
tion tends by its very nature to be less pleasant. 

This hypothesis was tested by comparison of responses to several questions, 
administered at the end of the experiment. One asks, “How did you like the task 
which we gave you and the others to do (building and cutting)?’ A second asks, 
‘How much did you like the task which you personally had to do (cutting out 
figures)?’ As can be seen in Table 1, the differences are significant at the -02 and 


TABLE 1 ATTRACTION TO TASK 


(@) ‘How much did you like the task which we gave you and the others to do (cutting and building)?’ 
(b) ‘How did you like the task which you personally had to do (cutting out figures)?’ 


Liked Liked Disliked Disliked 
very Liked ita Indif- ita Disliked it very 
much it little ferent little it much Total 
(a) Clear 1 15 11 2 4 2 4 39 
Unclear 1 6 9 4 15 4 0 39 
p-9 
(b) Clear 0 6 16 4 6 3 4 39 
Unclear 0 4 9 6 9 10 1 39 
:04 
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:04 points,® respectively, with the subjects in the clear condition showing an 
, l s n 

more attraction to their task. A question that asked, Suppose that you had ear! E. 

known as much about this experiment as you know now, how great would ha r 

been your desire to take part?’ The responses to this question were also in suppor 

of the hypothesis (p—-04, by Marshall's test). 


Hypothesis 2. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the less non-task-directed 
tension will be experienced by the individual. MG di 
The reasoning here was similar to that of Cohen (5). The individual, not bei 
certain that his activity is leading to a desirable goal, shows this uncertainty, i 
the threat that arises from such uncertainty. The tension he has mobilized € 
be directed toward those goals with any degree of confidence and is therefor 


expended in other ways. As a result, the person feels ill at ease, and shows this 
in his behavior. 


Two questions in the final questionnaire were also 
One asked ‘To what extent did you feel at ease whil 
scale from 1. ‘fully at ease’ to 7. ‘com 
being at all ill at ease, so that the ran 


phrased to test this hypothesis. 
e working?’ with a sever pou 
pletely ill at ease’. No subjects would admi 


ge extended over only the first four categories: 
The means, of 1-9 for the clear condition and 2:2 for the unclear condition, are nO 


significant, though in the predicted direction. Another question, which was les 
direct, asked ‘To what extent do you think that, because of being physically sepa 
rated, other cutters might not be well at ease?’ This was also in the predicted direc” 


tion, and here the differences were greater. Thirteen of the 39 subjects in the cleat 
condition felt that the physical Separation 


whereas only six subjects in the unclear con 
ever, the overall significance level was only - 
respect to this hypothesis can only be regard 
Hypothesis 3. The greater the clarity of the group Situation, the less hostile feelings 
Will be experienced by the individual. `- 

If the unclear situation ten 
Since he cannot leave, 
by the frustration- 


would not affect emotional feeling? 
dition accepted this statement. How 
10, by Marshall's test. Our data wit 
ed as suggestive. 


ds to make the person ill at ease and threatened, and 
we should expect a degree of frustration to result, leading 
aggression hypothesis, to residual hostility. This hypothes 


TABLE 2 GENERAL HOSTILITY 


re 


“Suppose that you had gotten up on the wrong foot this morn 
a bad mood. How would thi 


TI here i! 
T $ ing, and that you had come 
s experimental situation have in 


nfluenced your humor? 


Make Make Make Have Make 
very much Make Slightly no somewhat Definite 
angry worse worse worse effect better improve 
Clear 0 3 3 5 12 13 3 
Unclear 0 2 7 12 9 8 l 
p=:02 


eC nd 


is 4 
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follows from the preceding one, and it is therefore interesting that it is somewhat 
better supported by the data. 

Subjects will not generally admit to hostility. Thus we utilized two indirect 
questions to test this hypothesis. The first asked, ‘Suppose that you had gotten up 
on the wrong foot? this morning, and that you had come here in a bad mood. How 
would this experimental situation have influenced your humor?’ We note in Table 2 
that subjects in the clear condition were significantly more likely to feel that the 
experiment would improve their humor, while the subjects in the unclear condition 
tended to feel that this study would have made them feel worse. 

In response to another question (‘To what extent do you expect that other 
people, who do the same work as you did, might get just a little angry?) seventeen 
subjects in the unclear condition felt that some people, or even quite a few people, 
might get angry. Only six people in the clear condition predicted this degree of' 
Roni However, the overall distributions showed differences that are not signi- 

cant. 


Hypothesis 4. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the higher will be the 
individual's self-evaluation. 

An individual in a clear situation, knowing precisely how his work is contribut- 
ing to a clear goal, can see his accomplishment and feels more secure. Therefore, 
we expected that he would evaluate his own work more favorably. However, this 
hypothesis does not seem well supported. Three questions, “How do you feel that 
you have been working until now?', *How do you think that the others will rate 
your work?, and ‘How do you think that your work will compare with thatof others 
who have done exactly the same job?’, yielded only slight differences between con- 
ditions, though each was in the predicted direction. 


Hypothesis 5. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the greater the group- 
belongingness of the individual. 

Included in group-belongingness as used here are 1. the feeling of group mem- 
bership, of oneness with the group, 2. an involvement in the work and in the goals 
of the group, 3. a feeling of emotions in sympathy with the group. 

We believe that the perception of a clear group goal and of a clear path toward 
that goal tends to draw the individual into the group. This holds true, provided 
the goal itself has some positive value, however small, for the individual. Deutsch 
(6), in fact, makes the individual's perception of a *promotively interdependent’ or 
common goal his basis for a definition of group membership. And it follows that 
the clearer the goal and the path, the more this interdependence will become obvious 


to the person. 


a. Group Membership. The test for differences in group membership comes from a 
question from the final questionnaire, ‘In the factory, the person 1s a member of 
many groups. In some cases, the person feels fully a member, in other cases, he 
feels only a second-class or marginal member. Some feel themselves not in the least 
a member of the group even though they are working with the others. To what 
extent did you feel a member of a group with the three others?’ Until this point, 
we had avoided referring to the builders and cutter, taken together, as a group. 
We can see in Table 3 that differences between conditions are indeed evident, 


7. Dutch equivalent of getting up ‘on the wrong side of bed’. 
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TABLE 3 PERCEPTION OF GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


“To what extent did you feel a member of @ group with the three others?’ 


Not in Some, but Almost As much As nu 
least Scarcely less than as as ies i 
member member Slightly others others others other. ‘= 
Clear 2 0 5 17 3 7 3 
Unclear 2 6 5 18 1 4 
p-—10 


though not significant overall. This low level of significance can be attributed to M 
great number at the middlemost category. If we examine only those who avoide 


the middle category, we see the difference between conditions particularly sharply- 
(chi-square=3-9, with 1 df, p=025.) 


» We asked two questions: ‘How woul 
you feel if I should tell you that you are not doing your job well? and ‘How would — 


you feel if I should teli you that you and the other three are not doing your ju 
well?’ Each question was accompanied by a six-point scale, ranging from 1, ‘I woul 
be very disappointed’, to 6, ‘It would not bother me in the least’. The pair of ques- 
tions was asked once after the second four-minute work period, and also in the 
- final questionnaire. Since the same scale was used in each, a simple comparison © 
the two would show whether there was greater individual or group involvement. 


TABLE 4 GROUP INVOLVEMENT ys, INDIVIDUAL INVOLVEMENT 


Comparison of responses to two questions: ‘How would you feel if I told 
b?" 


Jou that you and the other three are not 


doing a good job: 
Greater Greater 
concern Equal concern 
for group concern for self 
During Clear 23 12 4 
Break Unclear 13 19 7 
(T-test of difference in percentage who show greater concern for 
group, p=-01) 
Final Clear 12 19 8 
Questionnaire Unclear* 9 


21 8 


* One no answer 


um 
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at the -01 point, in a t-test of difference in proportions. The difference in the second 
administration of the questions is, to a considerable extent, obliterated. As we shall 
see below, there is some reason to believe that the subjects in the clear condition 
began to lose some of their interest in the group toward the very end of the experi- 
ment, or at least felt that they had already helped the group enough and should 
now concentrate on their own prize. 


c. S 'ympathy. By sympathy we mean the induction of an emotion—the experience 
of joy when others are joyful, sadness when others are sad, laughing when others 
laugh, etc. An individual who identifies with a group will be more likely to sym- 
pathize with that group. Thus we expected more sympathy in the clear condition. 
To compare conditions on sympathy, we placed a sympathy-provoking situation in 
each four-minute work period. The identical situations appeared in both scripts. 
These included laughing at a cartoon that the subject could not see, a song, a belch, 
a disturbance following the spilling of paint, humorous interchanges. The observer, ` 
knowing the script, was prepared to rate the subject's reaction on a seven-point 
scale. 
Taken as a whole, there is no sharp difference in sympathy by the observers’ 
ratings. In most cases, no response was evident and we therefore find a very great 
proportion of the ratings in the neutral category. The overall differences in means 
for the seven periods are not significant, though in the predicted direction—3-5 and 
3-7 for clear‘and unclear conditions respectively. 
However, the ratings for one sympathy situation show dramatic differences be- 
tween the two conditions. These were the ratings during the fifth work period of 


TABLE 5 SYMPATHY WITH ‘BOER’ 
Strong Moderate Light No Light Moderate — Strong 
positive positive positive evidence negative negative negative 
Clear 3 14 13 7 2 0 0 
Unclear 0 2 12 19 6 0 0 


p='001 


a belch or boer, followed by a loud positive response from the builders. The reac- 
tions to the boer, as shown in Table 5, were much more likely to be rated positively 
in the clear condition. The difference is significant at the -001 level? f 

In general, however, our data point to a greater degree of group-belongingness 
in the clear situation, and we can consider the hypothesis as substantially supported. 


8. There are several reasons why this particular stimulus should particularly point out differences 


in conditions. First, the boer was more obvious, and less expected, so that a response from the 
subject would be more likely to occur. Also, the difference can be explained from Dutch student 
life. The boer is one aspect of the student culture—often it is heard at jovial male student parties. 
We can find comparable social items in most student cultures that are less acceptable in the general 
society, but are received in a friendly way within the student in-group. Thus, the reaction on the 
boer would seem to be a very interesting index of degree of in-group feeling. Of course, this finding 
should also be considered along with other data, since the fact that the observers were aware of the 


prediction could still possibly bias the results, despite all efforts to the contrary. 
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Hypothesis 6. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the more favorable will — 
PUn i i individual to his group. 
2 ion given by the individual to his g p. . i 
be Srp follows from the previous one about ‘e ing dt peo 
i i -related task. The a 
the hypothesis about attraction to the group-re j 3 
m ee Would be carried over to the evaluation of one’s co-workers. A 
i itive evaluation. 
ing of belongingness also leads to a more positive. " 
pone measure reamed attraction, we asked, ‘How did you find the other E 
whom you heard working over the loudspeaker? This question was asked after a 
frst four minutes of work, and also at the end of the experiment. The respon 3 | 
for the first administration as shown in Tab/e 6 are in the right direction, but a 


TABLE 6 ATTRACTION TO GROUP 


3 7 . ; Fa ej cer?" 
‘How did you find the other subjects whom you heard working over the loudspeaker! 


Very Not Not Especially 
nice* Nice OKE Neutral — too nice nice not nice 
Clear 2 18 9 8 1 1 0 
Unclear 1 14 13 6 5 0 0 
* Sympathiek j 


Hypothesis 7. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the more will the indi- 
vidual be able to perceive social di 


Our rationale for this hypothe 


"6n. n 
and activities of the group. (d 
ial structure of the group à 


; : he 
tency in behavior among a 
d allow the cutters to draw conclusions about their für 
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TABLE 7 SOCIAL PERCEPTIVENESS 


A. Number of subjects who noted social role differentiation 


Social Social 
Leader Follower smoother disrupter 
Clear 32 28 19 14 
Unclear 26 16 8 8 
p* 06 -005 -005 07 


B. Number of subjects who were able to name an individual for 
a given social role 


Clear 23 24 15 11 
Unclear 20 13 6 4 
p* NS -01 02 -03 


* By one-tail t-test of differences in proportions. Over-all significances, by combining chi-squares and adding degrees 
of freedom, are 001 and -002 for A and B, respectively. 


to note social differentiation, and -002 for ability to name a person for a given 
social role. 
Hypothesis 8. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the more will the group 


be able to influence the individual. 

An influence attempt from the group will be more likely to be accepted if it is 
clearly seen as furthering the group’s progress toward a clear and acceptable goal. 
When the goal and path are not clear, the individual has no assurance that the 
influence, if accepted, will not lead him in a direction contrary to his own desires. 


Furthermore, the feeling of belongingness to the group, which, we have shown, is 
greater when the group goal and path are clear, will also increase the person's ten- 


dency to accept influence from his group. Deutsch (6) has already demonstrated 
that a group that is *promotively interdependent'—such that the actions of each 
individual are seen as helping all others toward a goal—will have a greater degree 
of positive inducibility. 

At the conclusion of the experiment, we knew for each subject the number of 
pieces he had cut during each four-minute work period. We also knew how many 
of these pieces for each period had been requested by the builders just prior to that 
period and could calculate from this his percentage conformity. Since two of the 
six geometric figures were requested, a subject who cut only series, and did not heed 
the request of his group, would still have cut 334 per cent requested pieces. The 
higher the percentage above that, the greater the influence of the group. f 

Table 8 shows the percentage conformity over the total of the six induction 
periods. If we examine the distributions we find that the subjects In the clear condi- 
tions distribute themselves roughly in a J-curve of conformity, with a slight increase 
in cases at the lower percentage levels. The subjects in the unclear condition are 
ranged in more of a rectangular distribution. However, the difference 1s significant 
at only the -07 point. 


The difference between conditions during the first three four-minute work 


periods is even greater, particularly if we note that the modal category is 100 per 
cent in the clear condition and only 40 to 49 per cent for subjects in the unclear 
condition. The greater differences in the early periods may in part be explained by 
the fact that during the last periods the builders were particularly emphatic in their 
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TABLE 8 GROUP INFLUENCE 


A. Distribution of subjects according to percentage conformity over total of six induction periods 


100% 90-99% 80-89% 70-79% 60-69% 50-59% 40-49% -39% 
Clear 14 8 2 1 3 2 5 d 
Unclear 6 6 6 1 5 7 4 4 


CR — I-51, p=-07, by one-tail tau-test (9) 


B. Distribution of subjects according to percentage conformity over first three induction periods 


Clear 16 5 2 2 4 4 2 H 
Wiclear 7 5 1 3 4 5 10 g 
CR=1-71, p=-05, by one-tail tau-test 


— 


requests for pieces. This stronger language was put in purposely to allay suspicion 
among those subjects who had not been conforming till that point. However, this 
may have had the additional effect of increasing conformity among the unclear 


conforming until that point. This explanation is supported by the responses to ques- 
tions about task-involvement during the early periods and in the final questionnaire 


(see Table 4). Taken as a whole, the data on ductivi ort the 
hypothesis. productivity tend to supp 


1 n Mis experiment we have continued the investigation of the effects of varied 
clarity of goals and paths, specifically goals and paths that stemmed from the acti- 


group, we hypothesized that unclarity of group go: 
$ basic adjustment but also upon his relationship wit 


perceived by the individual, another in which he 


owed. In all cases, the subject felt that 
> even if he did not know what it was. 


etal 
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vidual’s self-evaluation, his evaluation of his group, and the amount of non- 
directed tension received only scant support. 


DISCUSSION 


„The findings from this and other studies of the effects of unclarity on individual 
adjustment have particular implications for a modern society, where hierarchization 
and specialization have increased the gap between the goal-and-path setters, on the 


one hand, and the line workers, on the other. We have seen several experiments 


that demonstrate the influence of differential status or privilege within a group 


upon the communications system of that group (1, 8, 9, 16). In all these studies 


conducted with a variety of people in widely differing situations, there is a consis- 
tent difference in communication pattern between low-status and high-status mem- 
bers: whereas the low-status members tend to address a greater amount of com- 
munication to those above them in the hierarchy, the high-status members tend to 
communicate more with one another, or with someone of even higher status. Some 
experimenters have attempted to explain this unreciprocated upward communica- 


i bstitute for actual locomotion— . 


tion as due to the communication serving as à su 
if the worker cannot occupy a high position, he can at least speak to someone who 
does (1, 9, 16). Hurwitz, Zander, and Hymovitch (8) instead attribute upward com- 
munication to its threat-reducing qualities in a power relationship. However, one 
y well say that their data demonstrate a restriction in downward com- 


could equall | 
munication, the individuals in high-status positions withholding information from 


those below them. X 
Tn order to assess the effects of these differences in communication, it would be 


interesting to know more about the content that is communicated and withheld by 
individuals at various levels. Kelley (9) found one interesting distinction—that the 
individuals in high-status positions were specially likely to communicate work- 
relevant content to those in lower positions. One would, of course, expect that if 
there is a restriction in downward communication, the high-status people would 
economize in their messages at the expense of those topics of conversation which 
they did not feel were necessary for the reaching of the external goals of the 
organization. In the extreme case, they would limit their remarks to their subordi- 
nates so as to include only direct statements as to what that subordinate should be 
doing during a short succeeding time interval. The foreman might tell the worker 
what the worker should do during the succeeding hour, but nothing about how the 
worker’s job would fit into the entire scheme of things. The schoolteacher might 
ask her pupils to read specific pages in a history book, but without letting them 


know how this assignment fitted in with the entire course program. There is still 
no complete agreement among supervisors about the necessity for keeping their 
subordinates completely informed of the goals and procedures of the organization. 
Clearly, research is in order on the effects of varied clarity of the goals and 

of the group upon the behavior of that group. The above study, showing that 
unclear group goals and group paths have negative effects upon the individual’s 


adjustment to the group situation, may, then, be taken as one case in point. 
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Alienation from Interaction 
ERVING GOFFMAN 


I. INTRODUCTION 


WHEN the individual in our Anglo-American society engages in a conversational 
encounter with others he may become spontaneously involved in it. He can become 
unthinkingly and impulsively immersed in the talk and carried away by it, oblivious 
to other things, including himself. Whether his involvement is intense and not easily 
disrupted, or meager and easily distracted, the topic of talk can form the main focus 
of his cognitive attention and the current talker can form the main focus of his 
visual attention. The binding and hypnotic effect of such involvement is illustrated 
by the fact that while thus involved the individual can simultaneously engage 1n 
other goal-directed activities (chewing gum, smoking, finding a comfortable sitting 
position, performing repetitive tasks, etc.) yet manage such side-involvements in 
an abstracted, fugue-like fashion so as not to be distracted from his main focus of 
attention by them. 

The individual, like an infant or an animal, can of course become spontaneously 
involved in unsociable solitary tasks. When this occurs the task takes on at once 
a weight and a lightness, affording the performer a firm sense of reality. As a main 
focus of attention talk is unique, however, for talk creates for the participant a 
world and a reality that has other participants in it. Conjoint spontaneous involve- 
ment is a unio mystico, a socialized trance. We must also see that a conversation has 
a life of its own and makes demands on its own behalf. It is a little social system 
with its own boundary-maintaining tendencies; it is a little patch of commitment 
and loyalty with its own heroes! and its own villains. 

Taking conjoint spontaneous involvement as a point of reference, I want to 
discuss how this involvement can fail to occur and the consequence of this failure. 
I want to consider the ways in which the individual can become alienated from a 
conversational encounter, the uneasiness that arises with this, and the consequence 
of this alienation and uneasiness upon the interaction. Since alienation can occur 
in regard to any imaginable talk, we may be able to learn from it something about 


the generic properties of spoken interaction. 


II. INVOLVEMENT OBLIGATIONS 


When individuals are in one another's immediate presence, a multitude of 
words, gestures, acts, and minor events become available, whether desired or not, 
through which one who is present can intentionally or unintentionally symbolize 


1. One of its heroes is the wit who can introduce references to wider, important matters in à 
way that is ineffably suited to the current moment of talk. Since the witticism will never apa 
be as telling, a sacrifice has been offered up to the conversation, and respect paid to its uniq 
reality by an act which shows how thoroughly the actor 15 alive to the interaction. 
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his character and his attitudes. In our society a system of etiquette obtains that 
enjoins the individual to handle these expressive events fittingly, projecting throu 
them a proper image of himself, an appropriate Tespect for the others present, an 
a suitable regard for the setting. When the individual intentionally or unintention- 
ally breaks a rule of etiquette, others present may mobilize themselves to restore 
the ceremonial order, somewhat as they do when other types of social order are 
transgressed. 

Through the ceremonial order that is maintained by a system of etiquette, the 
capacity of the individual to be carried away by a talk become socialized, taking 
on a burden of ritual value and social function. Choice of main focus of attention, 
choice of side-involvements and of intensity of involvement, become hedged in 
with social constraints, so that some allocations of attention become socially propet 
and other allocations improper. i 

There are many occasions when the individual participant in a conversation 
finds that he and the others are locked together by involvement obligations with 
respect to it. He comes to feel it is defined as appropriate (and hence either desirable 
in itself or prudent) to give his main focus of attention to the talk, and to become 


others, the setting, or himself. And he will find that his offense has been committe 
in the very presence of those who are offended by it. Those who break the rules © 
interaction commit their crimes in jail. 

The task of becoming Spontaneously involved in Something, when it is a duty 
to oneself or others to do So, is a ticklish thing, as we all know from experienc? 
idual’s actions must happen 
n sense he cannot act in order n 
require him to shift his atten. 
1 eing spontaneously involved P 
rational impulsiveness—not only tolerated but aC 


ally demanded —we find an important i i i i differs 
= ci raer 
from other kinds of social rde may IR which the interactional orde 


The individual’s obligation to maintai 
versation and the difficulty of doin 
rescued by his Co-participants, who 


PTE Be 


s. 
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be sympathetically aware of the kinds of things in which the others present can 
become spontaneously and properly involved, and then attempt to modulate his 
expression of attitudes, feelings, and opinions according to the company. 

. Thus, as Adam Smith argued in his Theory of the Moral Sentiments, the in- 
dividual must phrase his own concerns and feelings and interests in such a way as 
to make these maximally usable by the others as a source of appropriate involve- 
ment; and this major obligation of the individual qua interactant is balanced by his 
right to expect that others present will make some effort to stir up their sympathies 
and place them at his command. These two tendencies, that of the speaker to scale 
down his expressions and that of the listeners to scale up their interests, each in the 
light of the other's capacities and demands, form the bridge that people build to 
one another, allowing them to meet for a moment of talk in a communion of 
reciprocally sustained involvement. It is this spark, not the more obvious kinds of 
love, that lights up the world. 


III. THE FORMS OF ALIENATION 


If we take conjoint spontaneous involvement in a topic of conversation as a 
point of reference, we shall find that alienation from it is common indeed. Conjoint 
involvement appears to be a fragile thing, with standard points of weakness and 
decay, a precarious unsteady state that is likely at any time to lead the individual 
into some form of alienation. Since we are dealing with obligatory involvement, 
forms of alienation will constitute misbehavior of a kind that can be called ‘mis- 
involvement’. Some of the standard forms of alienative misinvolvement may be 


considered now. 


1. External Preoccupation. The individual may neglect the prescribed focus of 
attention and give his main concern to something that is unconnected with what is 
being talked about at the time and even unconnected with the other persons present, 
at least in their capacity as fellow-participants. The object of the individual's pre- 
occupation may be one that he ought to have ceased considering upon entering the 
interaction, or one that is to be appropriately considered only later in the encounter 
or after the encounter has terminated. The preoccupation may also take the form 
of furtive by-play between the individual and one or two other participants. The 
individual may even be preoccupied with a vague standard of work-activity, which 
he cannot maintain because of his obligation to participate in the interaction. — 
The offensiveness of the individual’s preoccupation varies according to the kind 
of excuse the others feel he has for it. At one extreme there is preoccupation that is 
felt to be quite voluntary, the offender giving the impression that he could easily 
give his attention to the conversation but is wilfully refusing to do so. At the other 
extreme there is ‘involuntary’ preoccupation, a consequence of the offender’s 
understandably deep involvement in vital matters outside the interaction. 5 
Individuals who could excusably withdraw involvement from a conversation 
often remain loyal and decline to do so. Through this they show a nice respect for 
fellow-participants and affirm the moral rules that transform socially repon inh 
people into people who are interactively responsible as well. It is of cousi. DR 
Such rules, and through such reaffirming gestures, that society is made safe for s 
little worlds sustained in face-to-face encounters. No culture, in fact, seems to be 
D 
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i igni ig t might be given 
: illustrating the dignity and weight that mig dd 
ncc ee oe find rings a Drake who jui 
incer i : i battle some kind o , 

i me before going out to hho | 
ME RUN Bou s is engagingly civil to those he robs and to those 
everyw ; i 
later hang him for it.2 


t 
isi ; — focus 0 
2 I Ivement in the prescribed foc elf 
Self- ciousness. At the cost of his invo s 
Meu M individual may focus his attention more than he ought upon T 
a 5 him 


: SIT: 
r badly, as someone calling forth a de ; 


: rson 
often accorded by others and by impose 
appraisal of self that is at least temp 


effort to correct for the incident tha, 
raise his standing in the interaction, to lowe" 
of rejoicing; if the incident ee. : K 
ing and damage or discredit his self-image in some way, then ounds. ^ 
Self-consciousness may be a way of Protecting the self and licking its 1 impor an 
a source of self-consciousness, threat of loss Seems more common and i 

than threat of gain. 

Whatever the cause of se 
of action and the flustering: 
all familiar with the phen 

Self-consciousness ca 


jati? 1 

T ; acilla e 

lf-consciousness, we are all familiar with mera we ae Jj 
s through which self-consciousness is expres 


; te o 
Proper degree with the Way In which the interaction, qua "x top!" ss. 
is proceeding, instead of becoming Spontaneously involved in the offici jous? 
conversation. Since Interaction-conscj 


stration. ial resp? 
ness is related to the spee ing E 
raction ‘going well’, i.e. » gat ner Ka ; 
t from those present. Thus, at a small socia tane" | 

j with her guests and become m f a 
2. Yet different Strata in 


e of interaction-conscious 


aa n Jea! ge 
ers 
! Í the same society can be unequally concerned that m nivel mnths t 
project themselves into encounters; the tendency to keep Conversations alive and 9 
a way in which some Strata, not necessari 
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involved im the conversation they are maintaining, and yet at the same time if the 
occasion does not go well she, more than others, will be held responsible for the 
failure. In consequence, she sometimes becomes so much concerned with the social 

, machinery of the occasion and with how the evening is going as a whole that she _ 

finds it impossible to give herself up to her own party. 

; , Another common source of interaction-consciousness may be mentioned. Once 

\ individuals enter a conversation they are obliged to continue it until they have the 

kind of basis for withdrawing that will neutralize the potentially offensive implica- 

\ tions of taking leave of others. While engaged in the interaction it will be necessary 
‘for them to have subjects at hand to talk about that fit the occasion and yet provide 
Jontent enough to keep the talk going; in other words, safe supplies are needed.3 

^ "What we call ‘small talk? serves this purpose. When individuals use up their small 
talk, they find themselves officially lodged in a state of talk but with nothing to talk 
about; interaction-consciousness experienced as a ‘painful silence’ is the typical 


consequence. 


;4. Other-consciousness. During interaction, the individual may become distracted 

J by another participant as an object of attention—exactly as in the case of self- 

consciousness he can become distracted by concern over himself.* 

If the individual finds that whenever he is in the conversational presence of 
specific others they cause him to be overly conscious of them at the expense of the 
prescribed involvement in the topic of conversation, then they may acquire the 
reputation in his eyes of being faulty interactants, especially if he feels he is not 
alone in the trouble he has with them. He is then'likely to impute certain character- 
istics to those who are thus perceived, doing so in order to explain and account for 
the distraction they cause him. It will be useful to our understanding of interaction 
to list a few of the attributes imputed in this way. 

) By the terms ‘affectation’ and ‘insincerity’ the individual tends to identify those 
who seem to feign through gestures what they expect him to accept as an uncon- 
trived expressive overflow of their behavior. Affectation, as Cooley suggests, 
*... exists when the passion to influence others seems to overbalance the estab- 


lished character and give it an obvious twist or pose (2, p. 196)? ` 


j 
1 


"Thus there are persons who in the simplest conversation do not seem to forget 
themselves, and enter frankly and disinterestedly into the subject, but are felt to be 

1 always preoccupied with the,thought of the impression they are making, imagining 
\\ praise or depreciation,’ ..« usually posing a little to avoid the one or gam e 


other’ (2, p. 215). * 


with controlling the evaluation an 


Affected individuals seem chiefly concerned r atio 
aken in by their own pose; insincere 


observer will make of them, and seem partly tak D Í r 
individuals seem chiefly concerned with controlling the impression the observer will 


form of their attitude toward certain things or persons, especially toward him, and 
seem not to be taken in by their own pose. It may be added that while those who 
are felt to be self-conscious give the impression of being overly concerned with what 
will happen or has happened to them, those who are felt to be insincere or affected 


3. The problem of safe supplies is further considered in my “Communication Conduct in an 


Island Community’ (4, Ch. xv). V 
4. Oher caa is briefly but explicitly considered in James Baldwin (1, pp- 213-14). 
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give the impression that they are overly concerned with what they can areva 
what is to follow and are willing to put on an act in order to achieve E Me 
individual senses that others are insincere or affected he tends to feel they nave "€ 
unfair advantage of their communication position to promote their own PAM. 
he feels they have broken the ground rules of interaction. His hostility to ue 
unfair play leads him to focus his attention upon them and their misdemeano 
the price of his own involvement in the conversation. "M 
In considering the attributes imputed to those who cause another to be consc e 
of them, we must give importance to the factor of immodesty. On analytical aput 
over-modesty should equally count as a source of other-consciousness, "ps idi 
pirically, immodesty seems much the more important of the two. What UH 
dividual takes to be immodesty in others may present itself in many forms: see 
individuals may seem to praise themselves verbally; they may talk about a ar i 
and their activity in a way that assumes greater interest in and familiarity with t n 
personal life than the individual actually possesses; they may speak more frequen a 
and at greater length than the individual feels is fitting; they may take a mo 
prominent ‘ecological’ position than he thinks they warrant, etc. ] 
One interesting source of other-consciousness is to be found in the phenomeno 
of ‘over-involvement’. During any conversation, standards are established as ui 
how much the individual is to allow himself to be carried away by the talk, hov 
thoroughly he is to permit himself to be caught up in it. He will be obliged K 
prevent himself from becoming so swollen with feelings and a readiness to act d : 
he threatens the bounds regarding affect that have been established for him in th 
interaction. He will be obliged to express a margin of disinvolvement, although za 
course this margin will differ in extent according to the socially recognized import 
ance of the occasion and his official role in it. When the individual does beens 
over-involved in the topic of conversation, and gives others the impression that : 
does not have a necessary measure of self-control over his feelings and gonna. 
when, in short, the interactive world becomes too real for him, then the others a! 


likely to be drawn from involvement in the talk to an involvement in the talker: 
What is one man's over- 


are to see that over-inv 
individual as an intera 


escape having upon himsel ; 
come over-involved is a fO i 
ords of all kinds, who momo? 
hat ought to have made soc? 


Regardless of this, we must see that a readiness to be 
of tyranny practised by children, prima donnas, and 1 
tarily put their own feelings above the moral rules t 
safe for interaction. 


: p +. t0 
A final source of other-consciousness may be mentioned. If the individual is t 
become involved in a topic of 


conversation, then, as a listener, he will have to gis 
his aural and usually his visual attention to the source of communication, that 15: e- 
the speaker, and especially to the speaker’s voice and face. (This physical regui 
ment is underlined by social rules that often define inattention to the speaker Ei 
affront to him.) If the speaker’s communication apparatus itself conveys addi? j 
information all during the time that transmission is occurring, then the listen? o 
likely to be distracted by competing sources of stimuli, becoming over-aware © 
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speaker at the expense of what is being said. The sources of this distraction are well 
known: the speaker may be very ugly or very beautiful; he may have a speech defect 
Such as a lisp or a stutter; he may have inadequate familiarity with the language, 
dialect, or jargon that the listeners expect to hear; he may have a slight facial 
peculiarity, such as a hare lip, eye twitch, crossed or wall eyes; he may have tem- 
porary communication difficulties such as a stiff neck, a hoarse voice, etc. Appar- 
ently the closer the defect is to the communication equipment upon which the 
listener must focus his attention, the smaller the defect need be to throw the listener 
off balance. (It should be added that in so far as a speaker is required to direct his 
attention to his listener and yet not be overly conscious of him, defects in the 
appearance of the listener can cause the speaker to be uneasy.) These minor defects 
in the apparatus of communication tend to shut off the afflicted individual from the 
Stream of daily contacts, transforming him into a faulty interactant, either in his 
Own eyes or in the eyes of others. 

In concluding this discussion of sources of alienating distraction, I should like 
to state an obvious caution. When the individual senses that others are unsuitably 
involved, it will always be relative to the standards of his group that he will sense 
the others have behaved improperly. Similarly, an individual who would cause 


certain others to be unduly conscious of him because of his apparent insincerity, 


affectation, or immodesty would pass unnoticed in a subculture where conver- 
Sational discipline was less strict. Hence, when members of different groups interact 
with one another, it is quite likely that at least one of the participants will be 
distracted from spontaneous involvement in the topic of conversation because of 
what appears to him to be unsuitable behavior on the part of the others.‘ It is to 
these differences in expressive customs that we ought to look first in trying to 
account for the improper behavior of those with whom we happen to be participat- 
ing and not try, initially at least, to find some source of blame within the person- 


alities of the offenders. 


IV. ON THE REPERCUSSIVE CHARACTER OF 
INVOLVEMENT OFFENSES 


I have suggested that disenchantment with an interaction may take the form of 
consciousness, and interaction-conscious- 


Preoccupation, self-consciousness, other- c ) 0 

Dess, These forms of alienation have been separated for purposes of identification. 

Tn actual conversation, when one kind occurs the others will not be far behind. 
failing to allocate 


When the individual senses that he or other participants are 
that he approves, and in consequence that 


their involvement according to standards é ne 
they are conveying an improper attitude toward the interaction and the participants, 
then his sentiments are likely to be roused by the impropriety—much as they would 
be were any other obligations of the ceremonial order broken. But matters do not 
stop here. The witnessing of an offense against involvement obligations, as against 


5. For e i ial i traditional Shetlanders, the pronoun ‘T tends to 
be little ry vpn xm "by individuals fo the mainland of Great Britain, and especially 
its relatively frequent use by Americans, leads the Shetlander to feel that these non-Shetlandic 
People are immodest and gross. Shetlandic tact, it might be added, frequently prevents non- 
Islanders from learning that their manner causes Shetlanders to be uneasy. 
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ial obligations, causes the witness to turn his attention from the 
LOBÉDEC hai K the offense that has occurred during it. If the pe 
feels responsible for the offense that has occurred, he is likely to be le V s 
shamefully self-conscious. If others seem responsible for the offense, then io ts 
likely to be led to feel indignantly other-conscious in regard to them. But iil 
self-conscious or other-conscious is in itself an offense against involvement o E. 
tions. The mere witnessing of an involvement offense, let alone its rue iud 
cause a crime against the interaction, the victim of the first crime himself l a 
made a criminal. Thus, during spoken interaction, when one individual is stric 
with uneasiness, others often come down with the disease. "-— 
A note of qualification should be added. The individual may become Mod va 
and yet neither he nor others may become aware that this is the case, let ew 
become improperly involved because of this awareness. He commits a latent 0 er 
that only awaits someone's perception of it to make it manifest. When others co E. 
to see that he is misinvolved, and convey the fact of this judgment to him, he Fi. 
become self-consciously flustered in consequence, as he may also do when he E 
covers this fact for himself. Thus an individual may *come to' from a brown study 


and embarrassingly find himself in the midst of an interaction but patently alienate 
from it. 


V. THE AFFECTATION OF INVOLVEMENT 


e 
it, he is likely to contrive an appearanc 
of being really involved. This he must do to s, 


and their good opinion of him, regardless 


involvement will be differently judged acco" f 
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It should be noted that often the show of involvement given by the tactful ng st 
actant is not as good a show as he is capable of giving. Some power that is 4 
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be i i Geh 
la e amd pex him to demonstrate to others and to himself that this kind of 
ee h these participants is not the sort of thing that can capture his 
Ps sees ae -— ed see that he is perhaps above or beyond it. Here we find 
fc tebel. nation carried on by those who may not really be in a position 
pap sae quite concealing tactfully concealed misinvolvement constitute, 
individual YP Ti of boredom. Some symptoms of boredom suggest that the 
initbni "As make no effort to terminate the encounter or his official participation 
Eh ue ef he se no longer give as much to it. The initiation of side-involvements, 
ipto ð PL t En a magazine or lighting a cigarette, are instances. Other 
Barfidipation s e om suggest that the individual is about to terminate official 
To n and function as a tactful warning of this.6 
manifest signs of boredom is an inconsiderate thing. But in a certain way he 


wh 3 i 

thes does so assures the others that he is not affecting something that is not felt; 

they at least know where they stand with him. To suppress these signs completely 
btaining the benefit of feed-back cues that 


een for this prevents others from ob D 
tet A ell them what the situation really is. Thus, while there is one obligation to 
well apes there is another one inducing the individual not to affect it too 
- It is an interesting fact that when the self of the boring individual is deeply 
mple, during leave-takings and 


commi : é 
mmitted to the proceedings, as it may be, for exa: 


av 3 y De: 2 
to ee of affection, then the bored individual is likely to feel a strong compunction 
Onceal signs of alienation and thoroughly affect involvement. It is thus at the 

individual is often forced to be 


mer poignant and crucial moments of life that the i | is often 1 t 
E st contriving; these, too, will be the times when the boring individual will be 
greatest need of candor from others and least able to bear receiving it. 
I have suggested that a show of involvement may be affected by cynical partici- 
Eos and by tactful ones; the same show may also be affected by those who feel 
elf-consciously embarrassed. They may even add to their production by affecting 
Signs of boredom. A condition that casts doubt upon the individual himself is thus 
ls changed, he hopes, for one that casts doubt upon the others. There is a psycho- 
t Bical doctrine that carries this observation one step further and argues that when 
1e Individual is himself convinced that he is bored, he may be trying to conceal 
Tom himself that he is actually embarrassed.” y atte 
: Conversational encounters in which participants feel obliged to maintain SP 
àneous involvement and yet cannot manage to do so are ones in which they fee 
my. , and ones in which they may well generate uneasiness in others. The 5 
lvidual recognizes that certain situations will produce this alienation 1n him an 


Others, and Tua ite unlikely to do so. He recognizes that 
> that other situations are quite u y dy to become 


Certain individuals are faulty interactants because they are never rea 
Spontaneously involved in ecl encounters and he will have folk-terms such as 
cold fish’, ‘kill-joy’, ‘drag’, ‘wet blanket’ to refer to these refractory participants. 

ose who fail to support conversations with their social betters he may call 
gauche; while those who disdain involvement with their inferiors he may call snobs; 


relations’ detailing ways in which the 


d human Y yhicl 
he actual leave-taking to be initiated, 


6. isi i 
There is in fact a small literature in 'applie ; 
allowing t! 


Superordi ; 
;iPerordinate can imply that an interview is Over, 


In a face-savin; 
ig way, by the other. : 
Som Dr peyelioanalytie versions of this theme see Ralph Greenson (5) and Otto pue Heh 
an 2€ interesting observations on the cult of boredom and the place of this cult in the world 9 
adolescent can be found in J. D. Salinger's novel, The Catcher in the Rye (7) 
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i i rsons for putting rank before interaction. AS 
visu ap te deste will also Know some pou ae he 
P ir m ial attributes make it difficult for others } 
ee tt ease too, that in any interaction a role-function 
oe pw OR Ne ig tao da ails dnd remains spontanean H 
ir This sparking function may be fulfilled by different participants at di iol 
pa al the iteration. Should one participant fail to help keep the interact! 
E. (ehm articipants will have to do his share of work. An individual 
an mh for this kind of labor, creating gratitude or resentment as 0 
oo is always the life of the encounter. 


VI. GENERALIZING THE FRAMEWORK 


1. The Context of Involvement Obligations. One limitation we have set xai, | 
to deal with situations where all those present to one another are officially hec 
to maintain themselves as participants in conversation and to maintain spon aa 2 
involvement in the conversation. This is a frequent enough condition to se 


olvement to be picked up or drop 
at hand. There will be other sme 
icipant will be nicely expressed y me 
ion, participating in it or not, dep aE 
er sometimes has this right OF Thee 
ser members of the family, while 


ing on his inclination at the moment. A fath 


the mealtime conversation maintained by les 
do not. 


ected and proper part of the involvement patte! ved 
uld like to be spontaneously invo fee 
do so, while the superordinate may 3 
tion, and one he can sustain with dud 
tuation created by the humorous F a 
sation. In fact, if the subordinate sh 


may somewhat disrupt the interaction, bu 


on 
good a stimulus for calling forth Pero 
» that during conversations wher s 
present, individuals may take and E 
at becoming embarrassed, thus enS"! ad, 


"n i i i i iety and e 
ommitting minor infractions against proprie y n ow! 
atc g rect social behavior are exactly fol! 


involvement. Hence the paradox that if all the rules of co. 
the interaction may become flaccid, stale, and flat. 


pe 
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dali S ; : : 
aw ose present a> Pang the interaction even more. Thus while it is true 
See a gpa individual will be thought an interaction hero if he remains 
will be chought fooltianty. under difficult conditions, at other times such loyalty 
Prapa qoe a ae same spoken interaction may be seen most 
find epecializad ctions, such as public speeches, where we are likely to 
whose job is to d re s to talk or listen, and non-participating specialists, 
tis orason B de trusively about and look after some of the mechanics of © 
stenogra bn nd es of these non-participants are domestics, ushers, doormen, 
ine [X M get. hes microphone men. The special alignment these officials have to 
end fer Ho nis ^ heir particular right and obligation; it is accepted openly by them 
festly inv md and they would in fact cause uneasiness were they to become mani- 
tea volved in the content of the talk. They show respect for the occasion by 
ing it as a side-involvement. 
- chil ace themselves, in large-s' : 
m ovement that could not be afforded them in two- 
Do era the more participants there are to sustain s 
oe ent the occasion will be on any one participant. In any case, we often find in 
cam scale interaction that it 1s permissible for a few participants to enter for a 
and T. mto by-plays and side-discussions, providing they modulate their voice 
Bier ‘poop to show respect for the official proceedings. In fact, a participant may 
tab cave the room for a moment and do this in such a way as to convey the 
bol ssion that his main focus of attention 1$ still held by the talk, even though his 
i y 1S not present. On such occasions, main involvement and side-involvements 
may become fictions maintained officially in form while alternate involvement 
patterns are actually maintained in practice. 
2. Pseudo-conversations. We have so far restricted our attention to interactions that 
have as their constituent communicative acts the turns at talking taken by partici- 
om We can extend our view and consider conversation-like interactions in which 
€ token exchanged is not speeches but stylized gestures, as in the interchange of 
Non-verbal greetings,? or moves of some kind, as in card games. These unspoken 


Yet conversation-like interactions seem to be similar, structurally, to spoken inter- 


nin except that the capacities that must be mobilized in order to carry on such 
nteraction seem to have more to do with muscular control 


of limbs than in the case 
Of spoken interaction. 
3. Unfocused Interaction. Y have suggested that speech-, gesture-, and game-inter- 


cale interaction can have a license in regard 
or three-person talk, per- 
the proceedings, the less 


at is verbal on one side only: 


t interaction th: 


9. The following is an instance of psychiatrist-patien 
hizophrenic with depressive features the 
yebrow showed; nothing 


-*. in the course of an analysis of a very disturbed scl 

Patient hid herself within A ment, a blanket, so that only the € € 
aed I continued the poten (a from where we left off last time and noted rus hes 
eloquent but only visible member, which hane 1 her mood wt A My surmises proved 

ning of as in her : 

Que for CEA AE e Be her voice she corroborated the general bue 
ini My guesses as to what had gone on in her mind. That session was no verbal interchange 
An €ven be called an eye-brow analysis—but there was an endeavour to verbalize, to goal x 
ize and make concrete “in the here and now” what was occprring concurrently in her minc. 


John Rickman (6, p. 189). 
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actions are characterized by a single official focus of cognitive and visual attention 
that all full-fledged participants help to sustain. (The focus of visual attention may 
move, of course, from one participant to another as one speaker gives up his 
speaking-role and returns to the role of listener.) With this focused kind of inter- 
action we must contrast the unfocused kind, where individuals in one another's 
visual and aural range go on about their respective business unconnected by à 
shared focus of attention. Street behavior and conduct at a large social party are 
instances. 

When we examine unfocused interactions we find that involvement obligations 
are defined not in relation to a conjoint focus of cognitive and visual attention but 
in relation to a role that can be suggested by the phrase *decorous individual non- 
interferingly going about his proper business’. Once we shift to this point of refer- 
ence, however, we find that all the kinds of misinvolvement that occur during 
focused interaction also occur during unfocused interaction though sometimes 
under a different name. Just as an adolescent may become self-consciously uneasy 
when talking to his teacher, so, in walking into a full classroom, he may feel that he 
is being critically observed and that his way of walking. which he feels is stiff and 
wooden, reveals his social anxiety. Just as we can have preoccupied persons in 
conversational interaction, so in unfocused interaction we can have ‘absent-minded’ 


NISUS DU others. And, of course, boredom, too, can occur during 

ing to buy a ticket. A d We mày observe in almost any queue of individuals wait" 

Ri oredito us nd just as agencies such as alcohol and marijuana may 
orm a conversation into something that is not embarrassing or 


8 
bor ing, so these may functi n : 
on to put individuals at ease in the wider s p 


applicable rules of conduct, on the other the : “erties 
Mere minus leo ey Chip to e enough br 
opposition to each other, requiring a balance of conduct Ts M" delicate 4” 

recarious that alienation and uneasiness for someone in the icteric are the 
typical result. Unfocused interaction does not seem to require the same delicacy o 
adjustment. f ‘ 
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VII. CONCLUSION 


Many social encounters of the conversational type seem to share a fundamental 
requirement: the spontaneous involvement of the participants in an official focus of 
attention must be called forth and sustained. When this requirement exists and is 
fulfilled, the interaction ‘comes off" or is euphoric as an interaction. When the en- 
counter fails to capture the attention of the participants, but does not release them 
from the obligation of involving themselves in it, then persons present are likely 
to feel uneasy; for them the interaction fails to come off. A person who chronically 
makes himself or others uneasy in conversation and perpetually kills encounters is 
a faulty interactant; he is likely to have such a baleful effect upon the social life 
around him that he may just as well be called a faulty person. 

Of any individual, then, it will be significant to know whether his status and 
manner tend to hinder the maintenance of spontaneous involvement in the inter- 
action, or to help it along. It should be noted that this information pertains to the 
individual in his capacity as interactant, and that, regardless of the other capacities 
in which he may be active at the time, the role of interactant is something he will be 


obliged to maintain. = , 

Social encounters differ a great deal in the importance that participants give to 
them but, whether crucial or picayune, all encounters represent occasions when the 
individual can become spontaneously involved in the proceedings and derive from 
this a firm sense of reality. And this kind of feeling is not a trivial thing, regardless 
of the package in which it comes. When an incident occurs and spontaneous 
involvement is threatened, then reality is threatened. Unless the disturbance is 
checked, unless the interactants regain their proper involvement, the illusion of 
reality will be shattered, the minute social system that is brought into being with 
each encounter will be disorganized, and the participants will feel unruled, unreal, 


oe i 
side fr reality it offers, a particula r may be 
consequence, yet Ragu ig = that the rules of conduct that oblige BRE E: 
be able and ready to give themselves up to such moments are of irane E 
importance. Men who are held by these rules are held ready for spoken m enal o 
sum Spoken interaction between many kinds of people on many kinds of oc 
S necessary if society’s work is to be done. e 

The gt of reality that has been discussed in this paper ee Cee 
opposition to modes of alienation, to states like preoccupation, ea o a 
and boredom. In turn, these modes of disengagement are to EE atte 
reference to the central issue of spontaneous involvement, When." oma 
Way in which a spoken encounter can succeed or fail in bringing its p 


i i oked at in the same way, We 
ECR send karnata S te. AE kinds of commitments—the 


have a lead to in the understanding o > 1 $ 
Individuals Pula PR his political involvements, his family ene 
—for there will be a sense in which these wider matters consist in seer E 
of focused and unfocused interaction. By looking at the ways m whic bere 
can be thrown out of step with the sociable moment, perhaps we ca enna 
thing about the way in which he can become alienated from things that ta 


More of his time. 


r encounter may be of little 


takes its form in 
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l The Role of Class 
in Structuring Inter-group Hostility’ 
JUDITH T. SHUVAL 


INTRODUCTION 


THI i ; 
of HA 5 concerned with the structuring of intergroup hostility in a situation 
tö'examine e ad and ethnic diversity.? A comparatively rare opportunity 
is cömipõšed his problem is offered in Israel, where the new immigrant population 
thar Paro on the one hand entirely of Jews (religious homogeneity), and on the 
within he Hi hailing from a wide variety of countries. Ethnic origin is defined 
The pro dea of this study as the country of emigration. 
lion and ur em will be considered within a social context of free-floating frustra- 
ticular re E aggression. We shall examine the structuring of hostility with par- 
Pese tics nce to its focusing on specific ethnic groups in the population. The 
displace retical frame of reference will be that of the frustration-aggression- 
ment theory (see Allport, 1, p. 350). The object of displacement will be 


consi i : 
dered in terms of ethnic groups. The general problem may be stated as follows: 
ation of generalized frustration, what role is 


I ^ 
n an ethnically heterogeneous situ 
in the structuring of hostility? Specifically 


Aur the different ethnic groups in n, ? Specifical 
related t nic groups will be chosen as targets of hostility and how 1s this choice 
Siena o their class position in the community? Kluckhohn has pointed out that 
to faste any people are fi rustrated there results a ‘free-floating’ anxiety that is waiting 

n on to something. What it will fasten on depends on the culture patterns 


"x x society and on the frustrating situation at hand (paraphrased in Klineberg, 
E p i 08). We are suggesting that what it will fasten on is closely related to particular 
p a of the social structure, specifically class and ethnic groupings. A 

Tst he empirical data for the examination of this problem were gathered in an 
aeli housing community, Bet Mazmil, in the suburbs of Jerusalem. The popu- 


mani consists of Jewish immigrants to Israel who arrived between 1949 and 1952, 
nd is composed of seventeen ethnic gro d to Israel from Rumania, 


ups that emigrated to i 
nm Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Russia, 
orocco, Tunis, Algiers, Libya, Egypt, Iraq, Turkey. 


ti , Yemen, and Iran. At the 
die a of the study the Bet Mazmil community consisted of 450 families. Eight hun- 
ed and six interviews were conducted with husbands an 


fani d wives in almost all the 
EUN The field work took place between March and May 1953. In order to 
erview residents in their native languages. the questionnat 


th re was translated into 
e following languages and dialects: Yiddish, German, 1 
and other countries), 


Sans 

His spoken by some Jews from Turkey, Gr f er cou 
‘oroccan Arabic, Iraqi Arabic, and Yemenite Arabic. The questionnaire was 
d "UNESCO studies in social 


French, Ladino (a form of 
Greece, Bulgaria, 


1 tension. For à fuller 


I TAE seve as Sian i — 
account see d. was carried out as a part of the 
. For a more detailed discussion of this problem see (3). 
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primarily a closed one and all of the attitudes are analysed as Guttman scales or ! 
quasi-scales. Class was defined in terms of a quasi-scale based on Chapin-like items 
observed in the home: books, flowers, a rug, pictures, and curtains. 


4 


FRUSTRATING ELEMENTS IN THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


e rable 
he 


country as a whole, it had a i 
1 hole, particularly sev i -i eee 
munity of new immigrants. The period r4 iiid hy oem ini 


eraitte. process, that is likely to bring about a frustration of certain 1 | 

5. The extreme ethnic heterogeneity of the population makes communicatio" r 
between members difficult. The population of the Bet Mazmil community is ^ E f 
posed of immigrants from some seventeen different countries of origin Although il 
certain cases the cultural differences between these groups may Pos atve gmat? 
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in others i i 

groups de, yery great indeed. The question of differences between ethnic 
T oit, As wel que both from the point of view of the culture of the country 
Borust € ie us from the point of view of differences in the religious culture. 
or their en ihe ia immigrants differ from each other with respect to the culture 
théir SMOD y . origin, but they are also characterized by marked differences in 
Ee ding ng understanding of Judaism. The wide variety of countries from 
Staitifnete pe ep e emigrated, coupled with their unique forms of religious culture, 

In wet uce an extremely large number of cultural types. 
havioral Pattee to extreme differences in values, reference concepts, and be: 
Ben bu ns er serve to make communication between individuals in this 
aPlansages pee y difficult, there is the related and more elementary problem 
groups. But mong the Europeans Yiddish acts as a lingua franca for some of the 
of origin pim of the younger people speak only the language of their country 
many of ^ mong the non-Europeans the problem is considerably more difficult; 
aene pa having emigrated from Arab countries, speak Arabic. However, the 
enata between the Arabic dialects are often so great as to make people not 
6 pu in the same country incomprehensible to each other. 

= urther problem of communication exists between the immigrant com- 
y and the rest of Israeli society. This difficulty of communication results in a 


certai à nic 
ain absence of understanding and appreciation by these two segments of the 
ation is particularly hard hit by 


PE for each other. The immigrant popul j 

frequentl em. Unable to read the Hebrew press, often. without access to à radio, 

and’ str y with no personal acquaintances among ‘old-timers’, bewildered by a new 

Boveri ange social environment, the immigrant is often unable to comprehend 

at ament policies that affect him personally or aspects of the social structure 
at seem oppressive to him. There was little understanding, for example, of the 


Bovernment's rationing plan. Many immigrants felt that this program represented 
sary food. The meat shortage was 


an attempt to deprive them unjustly of neces: 
ion currency in relation to 


nS ‘ticularly misunderstood. The problem of hard foreig 
€ Israeli economic situation—which formed the basis for the rationing program 
inadequately understood by a large 


ie particularly for the meat shortage—were 1 | unde ; 
n rt of the immigrant population at Bet Mazmil. Similarly with little conception of 
Os equalitarian ethic that plays à major role in Israeli ideology, immigrants from 
riental countries had little understanding of universal army service—for both men 
women. In many cases they felt this to be a violation of the traditional role of 
he woman as prescribed in the religious tradition. — (8-35 
7. For many immigrants the reality of the Bet Mazmil community did not cor- 
respond with the aspirations that had been instilled in them before immigrating. 
Israeli officials, anxious to recruit as many immigrants as possible and to encourage 
individuals who might be doubtful, often made extravagant promises about ‘life 
in the new country’. There was talk of good jobs, abundant food, pleasant housing: 
Many immigrants were grossly disillusioned by the realities of the Israeli situation. 
._, 8. Certain feelings of resentment and jealousy against those Israelis who were 
lee relative to the immigrants developed among 
elings were rationalized with the observation that by and l 
:orants. This observation was often 


b A 
etter jobs as well as better housing than the immigran c 
s and good housing we 

ic truth to this 


eed in the form that all the goo job : 
a the old-timers, As in the case of most stereotypes, there is a bast 
ne: many old-timers do in fact have more skilled and better paying jobs than many 
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immigrants. Furthermore most of the old-timers lived in housing that was consider- 
ably superior to the low-cost, subsidized housing that was being put up in huge 
quantities by the government over-night for the immigrants. Inevitably the old- 
timers were already established in their jobs and in their homes; in cases where 
there was competition for such scarce and valuable commodities, the old-timer had 


timer he might be in contact 
manager, with whom social 

ini - Needless to say, there are old- 
timers of a low socio- i iti 


t , but the general image of the 
privileged member of Society. 
The term vatik, which is the 


3 ay, in a highly mobile 
a e rii ority serves as a self-protective mechanism for 
ose who are in positions of greater power or who have access to scarce goods: 


Without such a criterion i ith 
s : à constant st i with 
newly arrived members of llb 


In terms of such a crit 
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as legitimate targets fo i 

t g r the focusing of hostility? 

Do mey be considered to be a ieee Mmi. dealing miti 
San, we mE aes Po pa of generalized frustration aae ies 
related to intrinsic cha with the assumption that the channeling of hostilit A nol 
tather to cerai racteristics either of the source or of the tar et gr 7 
Acai oo of the social system that legitimize one E e 
groups that has its ba herefore not concerned in this study with hostility between 
economic exploitati sis in actual maltreatment or real conflicts of interest, e.g 
hostility can be m s n, competition for jobs or for scarce goods, etc. In such cases 
aoa wah an p ve on fairly evident grounds. Our problem takes place in a 
that tends to dosis Pate between groups but with a generalized frustration 
Rut because hoat isplaced on to certain groups. These groups act as targets. 
Site cole they-ul ackers have anything in particular against them, but by anime 
icen the ay Pay in the social system. Essentially the problem may be said to 
Ee stus à A s on to which. displacement occurs. It will be our general hypo- 
355 the dst action and legitimation of scapegoats may be closely associated 
imply that o n of the community. Such a hypothesis does not mean to 
Bienal howeY actors may not also structure this focusing of hostility. We are 
ae a Le G3 that one crucial dimension is that of class. 

identificatio ggested that in a situation of ethnic heterogeneity, where group 
ns are strong, one of the major dimensions of class structuring is ethnic 


membershi ; 
ip. In other words, that ethnic groups acquire a certain symbolic status 
some sort of class hierarchy. One 


ositi 

Pofon BE are ranked relative to each other in 

oen obs reasoning behind such a proposition is the fact that members of 

tional back ic group, having relatively similar educational, cultural, and occupa- 

Boone: grounds, would be likely for these reasons to cluster in a similar socio- 

ated e. Thus the group acquires à. symbolic class position in the 
Sucl y ased on the predominant status position of its members.? 

h structuringdepends on the relative homogeneity of class position within the 


ethni É SM 
So group. Itassumes that there is greater homogeneity1n this respect within than 
en groups. In an immigra. he one we age considering, 


this probi P nt community, such as t > 
group ir em is related to the extent of class differentiation of members of each 
Jews s n the country of origin. The fact that our population consists entirely of 
erves to focus this problem more acutely. For by ews did not tend 


tos and large J a 
emig ee a very wide range of class positions in the countries from which they 
ed. 


Eu sod of hierarchical ranking requires à 
ate hes nits. No meaningful ranking can tak sit uni 
rally homogeneous on all observable characteristics. The more distin- 
more like the criteria of differentiation to others relevant in the situation, the 
reason d would they be to be chosen as the criteria of stratification. It is for this 
of differ at it is suggested that ethnic membership, acting asa clearly evident basis 
EN Arun as well as one that carries considerable meaning to a new immi- 
a » pulation, would be likely to serve as a major dimension of stratification. 
Proposition assumes heterogeneity, in the sense that ethnic groups are different 


fro 
m à 25, 
each other with respect to observable cultural characteristics. 
3. It 
less à As be noted that, although this structuring exists in our community, th 
analysi cient spread of the ethnic groups among the different classes to allow © 
E of the two variables. 


site a differentiation 


s a basic prerequi e c 
e place in a situation 1n which units 


ere is neverthe- 
f a meaningful 
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is wi i here concerns the vulnerability of 
The Pe Pace hei bur e haas in the class hierarchy. It will be 
ups to hostility as related to t eir rank p the cl E EE 
Son d that one meaningful criterion of vulnerability is class position in th 
Ee anit 4 More specifically it will be hypothesized that ina situation of generalized 
Vi mE lowest groups in the class hierarchy may be the most vulnerable e 
expressions of hostility. This hypothesis rests on the assumption concerning me 
distribution of power and authority and their concomitant sanctions among ss 
class groups. Few sanctions are involved in expressing hostility against a lowe 
class group, while this is not generally the case for upper-class groups. — | 
The second general reason behind this hypothesis concerns the negative sym: 
bolism that is conveniently attached to lower-class groups, and that serves to 
rationalize and reinforce hostility toward a clearly defined target group. This is 
what has been called the ‘well deserved reputation’ (Allport, l, pp. 87-8; Zawadski, 
5, pp. 127-8). This negative symbolism is rationalized and reinforced by objective 
fact and by the ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’. Thus some lower-class groups are dirty, 
loud, uncouth, dangerously excitable, ignorant, uneducated, etc. What is more, the 
objective situation being what it is and the rationalizing mechanism operating tO 
reinforce it, the predisposition to perceive these negative symbols is increased with 
reference to these particular groups. 


THE EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


The symbolic status position of the ethnic groups may be inferred from Table 1. 
As a whole, the European groups tend to cluster more in the higher socio-economic 
status groups. This may be seen in Table 2. However, there are rather marked 


differences within the Europeans and within the non-Europeans from ethnic group 
to ethnic group. 


TABLE 1 SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF ETHNIC GROUPS 


Socio-economic Status 
Percentage of Ethnic Groups in the Three Classes 


Ethnic Group High Middle Low Number 
% % % 

Rumanian 41 31 28 140 
Polish 24 50 26 70 
Hungarian 42 32 26 38 
Other European 54 28 18 54 
Moroccan 8 30 62 192 
Other North African 12 32 56 59 
Egyptian 17 33 50 40 
Iraqi 4 28 68 25 
Yemenite 16 45 39 38 
Other non-European 35 39 26 65 

Total 25 34 41 721 


: i eria ate 
4, Another criterion of vulnerability might be ingroup-outgroup status. Additional criteria ar! 
also possible (see Allport, 1). 
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TABLE 2 SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF EUROPEAN AND 
NON-EUROPEAN GROUPS 


Percentage of Ethnic Groups in the Three Classes 


Ethnic Group High Middle Low Number 
76 76 76 
European 40 35 25 302 
Non-European 14 33 53 419 
Total 25 34 4l 721 


a ia poss that emerges from Table 1 is a rough one but a certain inference 
are at ae archy of groups can be discerned. Clearly the Moroccans and Iraqis 
sinter eut ottom of the rank order. The other North Africans occupy à rather 
pedit atus position as a whole but, since there are too few cases in each of the 
deed dae making up this general category, 1t 15 difficult to draw any further 
ER ations other than to say that this group seems to be close to the bottom of 

ank order of ethnic groups. It may be suggested that the Egyptians and 


emeni 2d 
menites occupy the next overall rank position. Next would come the Poles. And 
s. Needless to say this repre- 


h fin 3 
ally at the top are the Rumanians and Hungarian 
ith much certainty just 


Se 

whe, an extremely rough ranking. It is difficult to state WI 
Yr the smaller ethnic groups which are represented by few cases fall in the 
archy, other than to place them on one side or the other of the European/non- 


"ropean division line. 

"a empirical tool used to investigate the problem of hostility consisted ofa 

i mn that required the respondent to name the ethnic group he disliked most 
x he community. Only one answer was requested, so there is some confidence that 
eth are getting at the strongest felt hostility on the part of the individual toward 
hic groups in the community.5 Table 3 presents the empirical answers to this 
etn, In the present analysis we shall be concerned only with the column totals 
bc arginals). These indicate the overall frequency with which each ethnic group was 
osen as a target of dislike. The expression of dislike for a group will be taken as 


the Starti : or 
ting-point for our analysis of hostility. ; TM 
Table 3 indicates that the proportion of ‘no answers’ was quite large in this 
the meaning of such abstaining, and any 
1. It should be considered to begin with 


uesti A 
ee es always difficult to interpret 
ces drawn can be only hypothetica i with 
lata certain proportion of the aD answers’ might be genuinely devoid of ARR 
fina: failure to r eply even after probing by the interviewer DE be T x s 
Ed ud r ility toward any of the ethnic group ] 
Tdo dee lized the Israeli ethic of ethnic equality 
toward an ethnic 


o à 
in LUN These people might have internalized’ d 
arga, © Manner as not to direct their hostility, if they fee any, t 
ig ^t. On the other hand, it should be considered that a large group of abstainers 

; in which the respondent is requested 


to á 
" tO be expected in a question of this nature, i 


S id ———M— 

; rge proportion of ‘no answers’ makes it clear 

ame an additional group in order to obtain a 
i ‘no answers 


£> Bradati y 
Was ¿ON of attitudes toward ethnic groups. Pretesting revealed tl 
h additional questions. 
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TABLE 3 TARGETS AND SOURCES OF ETHNIC TENSION 


Target Groups of Tension 


Austrian 


Source 
Groups 
of 


Tension 


| Sepharadim** 


Rumanian 
Czechoslo vak 


| German and 
Egyptian 


| Ashkenazim* 
| Tripolitarian 
| No Answer 


| Other European 


Rumanian 
Polish 
Hungarian 
zecho- 
slovak hes 
German 
and 
Austrian| -| 21 - | -|- 
Yugoslav |- |-|- 
Bulgarian Me Pus p 
Russian EE 
Other 
European 
Moroccan 
Tunisian 
Algerian 
Tripoli- 
tanian 
Egyptian 
Iraqi 
Turkish 
Yemenite 
Persian 
Other 
No Ques- 
tionnaire 
filled out 


wn! 
wi 
Fg 
[ 
[ 
a 
[ 
! 
c 
=r 
v5 
PES 
an 


& BSS | Moroccan 


1 
[ 
1 


Total  |11|12|14| = iji 


15 generally to Jews of Oriental or Eastern Origin. 


to express overt dislike of one of his nei 
expression run counter to possible feelings 


a fundamental challenge to certain aspects of I ii ye 
sraeli 1 o ha 
made themselves felt even in this xc immigrant de are likely t 1 


Two particular elements of the Israeli ideol i stio”. 
The first, and most important in the present dim eer d ee the 
‘in-gathering of the exiles’. This is a highly value-laden concept io ea sral 
ideology views the state of Israel as the fulfilment of the hone striving of p 
Jewish people to return to their original homeland. It considers the gather” E 
Jews from all parts of the world to Israel as part of its historic Ae In eff ae 


ra E e 
this is the very raison d’être of the state, when viewed in terms of its ideolog T» 


ghbor groups. Not only does such a 
of neighborly affinity, but it represent 


more religious adherents to the ideology quote the prophesy of Ezekiel with refet 


A ; g n 
ence to this in-gathering, but the non-religious elements in the population, eg B° 


j-|- npe [7] 1]2|1]96| 1| 9 |7 {13/37 439 (806 
* ‘Ashk im’ 
re (ee pu to Jews of European or Western Origin. 
j 
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Gurion and members i 3 
Meat m the Kisologyaà ime P derate sone ae mis 
m EE squalitarian e 
the bose tonal str to ethnic differentiation as we 
operate De ga Ped dress, housing. This equalitarianism would tend to 
inferior status Sia e American ethic does in tabooing overt indications of the 
strongly, possibl d groups. In Israel this ethic seems to operate even more 
on which the id y because of the generally high level of the collective consciousness 
ideology functions. Another possible reason for this phenomenon is 


the relati 
etc., ae Bra. wi range of overall class differentials in wages, housing, clothing, 
ended to reinforce the equalitarian ethic in the past. In this respect it is 


Somewl es v eqr 
hat taboo to imply the inferiority of a given group by openly stating that one 


poer its members. 

d hat is important for the systematic analysis is the fact that Table 3 does not 

rs Y ethnic clustering in the ‘no answer’ category, SO there is no reason to 
n ethnic bias among those who did reply. It will be noted that about half 


of the : 
respondents in all the ethnic groups refused to answer this question. Such 
o answer is more a function of 


a 
a ener would seem to suggest that ‘n n : 
above n eee reacting to the two elements of the Israeli ideology discussed 
genuine si o Structural features of the social system. It may also represent à 
Not permit ernalization of the Israeli ethic and an absence of hostility. Our data do 
a separating out of these elements among the “no answers’. 


T 
able 4 presents the percentage distribution of Groups Chosen as Targets of 
ntage distribution of each column total 


isli E du 
n ris simply represents the perce r x 
Noted th e total number of responses of Table 3 (without ‘no answer’). It will be 
ragis; 3 at the two groups that stand out in Table 4 are the Moroccans and the 
grou m" 9 per cent choose the Moroccans,and 26 per cent choose the Traqis as the 
‘Se i iked least in the community. The 10 per cent who choose the diffuse category 
i. 'aradim' represent too few cases (37) to allow for any meaningful analysis. The 
dining frequencies are too small to be considered significant. ` 

set a only were the Moroccan hosen very clearly out of the entire 
not ethnic groups available fo ther groups were just as clearly 
Selected. The percentage of persons indicating a dislike of a group other than 


e E 5 
Moroccans and the Iraqis is very small . This despite the 


fact tha 

t 19 per cent of i Rumanians and 10 p e Poles 
S of the population are uma s 
(see Table 5). Generally speak in consideration ber of Europeans 10 


e 1 of the num d 
MESE HDD the number mentioned as disliked by others can be considered 
pow small. Thus not only is there a focusing of dislike on the Moroccan and E 
e er but there is a focusing away from the European groups by all members 0 

Doo DANT HOD ERIODE d well as Europeans. f e. 
Will be recalled from Table 1 that the Moroccans and Iraqis wert the two 
itions in the community. 


grou t 
Ps occupying the lowest socio-economic status pos! 1 


hic in the Israeli ideology, which makes 
ll as in other areas, such as class, 


Fu t 
ed 62 per cent of the Moroccans and 68 per cent of the Iragis cluster 1n the 
5t socio-economic status group. On the other hand, only 8 per cent of the 

in the highest so 


or 
genus and 4 per cent of the Iraqis are located 
: The only possible exception is the general group termed í 
Algerians, and Tripolitanians, none o 
tany systematic conclusions: 


Afri icang’ n 
SR ^ » Which is composed of Tunisians, 
esh ppeared in sufficiently large numbers to warran 
ould therefore seem to be justified in stating that the two groups occupying 
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TABLE 4 GROUPS CHOSEN AS TARGETS OF DISLIKE 


Percentage of Respondents* who selected 
Ethnic Group Chosen a given Ethnic Group as most disliked 
y 


/o 


Rumanian 3 

Polish 4 

Hungarian 4 

Czechoslovak = 

German and Austrian 
Yugoslay 

Bulgarian 

Russian 

Other European 


Ashkenazim** 


3 
Moroccan 39 
Tunisian 2 
Algerian 2 
Tripolitanian 1 
Egyptian = 
Iraqi 26 
Turkish zx 
Yemenite 2 
Persian 2 
Other 4 
Sepharadim*** 10 
Total 100 


* Percentage calculated out of a total of 367 cases wh i i 
** A generali S o answered estion. 
generalized term for Jews vered this question 


i of European origin. 
*** A generalized term for Jews of non-Éuropean origin. 


the lowest socio-economic Status have been singled out in the community as targets 


non-Europeans as a whole. If this is the case 


^ 
F 
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TABLE 5 DISTRIBUTION OF ETHNIC GROUPS 
AT BET MAZMIL HOUSING PROJECT 


Country of Origin Number % 
Rumania 140 19 
Poland 72 10 
Hungary 38 5 
Czechoslovakia 17 2 
Germany and Austria 15 2 
Yugoslavia 5 1 
Bulgaria 4 1 
Russia 9 1 
Other European Countries 4 1 
Morocco 195 27 
Tunisia 27 4 
Algiers 20 3 
Tripolitania 13 2 
Egypt 40 5 
Iraq 25 3 
Turkey 15 2 
Yemen 38 5 
Persia 12 J 

45 6 


Other Countries 


Total 734 100 


72 additional cases were of unindi 


cated origin. 


are one of the smallest non-European groups in the community and were not likely 
to be particularly conspicuous. Nor does there seem to be any evidence to lead one 


to believe that some or all of the Iraqis behaved in such a manner as to attract so 
marked an expression of hostility. The answer would seem to be in terms of the . 
Socio-economic status and concomitant vulnerability of these groups. It may be 
that a more general hostility toward Sepharadim (who occupy @ generally lower 


Status position than the Europeans, see Table 2) focuses specifically on a w 
Europeans in the community as legitima 


i i d that 

ion. In this regard it should be note 
Ta ed Bis focused on specific E 
ficity of focusing is related to the dn o a 
à considerable store of motivational energy, which is likely mau m 3 
ings of hostility. The location of specific targets permits ia See 
Stereotypes and prejudices in a manne en E i r xe pea 
t Bi ares etta uad they are not darker 

olor, Although they are generally darker than most ^ UE 
sub ee at rg aeni of their skin. In 
d. i istinguishe 5 
bbneka se eer ren js dark-skinned groups not 


a 1 : " 
ny case if this were the crucial variable, why Were gi 
mmon language- Asa 


Chosen? 
Nor do the M raqi k a particular co l 
oroccans or Iraqis spea paru : 3 ite 
Matter of fact they both speak Ars, but, as is common with Arabic, q 
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different dialects. The difference in dialects is so great that Moroccan Arabic = 
Iraqi Arabic may be considered almost different languages. If it were to be aS 
that Arabic per se is the common and distinctive variable, it may be answered tha 
the Yemenites and Egyptians also speak Arabic dialects. 

Several other variables were examined, none of which seemed to show a mean- 
ingful relationship distinguishing these two groups from the rest. We are therefore 
led to accept the hypothesis that groups occupying the lowest socio-economic status 
‘position are highly vulnerable to hostility. 


CONCLUSION 


In considering the picture emerging from these data in terms of ‘scapegoat’ 
theory, certain limitations should be borne in mind. The type of target group of 
hostility under consideration is neither of the nature of an institutionalized ‘all-duty 
scapegoat, nor entirely of the ad hoc variety (see Allport, 1, pp. 243-59), The ex- 
treme newness of the community as well as the unfamiliarity of the different immi- 
grant groups with each other would prevent the former. There does not seem to be 


particular community, although the situation with re 
In any case it would i 


the ad hoc variety. 
What makes o 
ing of the scapegoat phenomenon 


> IS the fact that major prejud ments or historical 
antagonisms are relatively absent. In effect most V uei 


camps. However, the type of historical predispositi 
appropriate scapegoats in so many societies, di 
contrary, it might be said that there was 


4-4 
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Serve to point up a - 
the Mw wg deben) e pea the processes involved in scapegoating. On 
that is being considered, to =a 2 ex in mind the almost unique social situation 
are uot entirely xU M pplying our findings to situations in which they 
€ pri 2 

comua. Po we one of locating the most vulnerable groups in the 
attacker. In a general coul e attacked without incurring sanctions on the 
meaningful ED Meet * ie mr SD is vulnerable No 
Some persons are preferab ercised on the attacker. Although anybody would do, 
less, or dépende pre erable: those who cannot strike back, who are weak, defense- 
victims of a aae t on the aggressor. These are predestined to become innocent 
too promi is jon when the cause of frustration is impersonal, or its author 
to the relative bes qaem (5, p. 128). One dimension of vulnerability relates 
System. A group i t of power and authority as organized in terms of the class 
Control or mra Is li ely to be vulnerable to an extent relative to its position of 
itsa taker : ority as regards the exercise of formal or informal sanctions against 
In this res e a general sense a lower-class group is 1n à relatively inferior position 
dimensi Ma of as compared to upper-class groups. We are not suggesting that other 
vulnerable t vulnerability may not exist (e.g. out-group status may make a group 
operate in t 5 an Buren or that other historical or social conditions may not 
factor is ec selection of scapegoats. Allport (1) has pointed out that no single 

hat ih ME to explain prejudice in general and scapegoating in particular. 
position TI e suggesting 1s that one crucial dimension of vulnerability is class 
j| - This would appear to be particularly true 1n à situation that is character: 


ized A 4 BE S, . 
by an absence of major prejudgments or historical antagonisms. 
e not suggesting that the target of hostility 


xs of some interest to note that we are not suggesung bas i os 
Scape a defenseless minority group. This is in line with criticism of traditional 
data Lid theory proposed by Allport (1, p. 351) and Zawadski (5). In effect our 
the oa that a group occupying à plurality, if not a majority, position 1n 
It Sal he ened may be singled out as a legitimate target of displaced aggression. 

kamil e recalled that the Moroccans were the largest ethnic group 1n the Bet 
positi il community. The crucial point in terms of our data would appear to be class 
ition rather than minority status. For a minority is not necessarily defenseless. 


The question that may be raised at this point concerns what actual sanctions 
et Mazmil against persons who 


could be exercised by the upper-class groups at B rsons 
particularly pointed in view of 


ex S S sat J 
pressed hostility toward them? This question is y iew o 
system has relatively little spread in this 


mue that we know that the entire class ih ] 
ic housing community: the entire population is in fact a relatively low-class one. 
uns answer may be given in terms of a certain symbolic and potential power 
tt the upper-class groups at Bet Mazmil may be said to wield. It will be recalled 
lat the Europeans taken as a whole occupied a higher class position than the non- 
uropeans. More specifically the Rumanians and Hungarians among the Euro- 
Es were in the highest sta the community. Looking at Israeli 
Ociety as a total social system, it may be said that Europeans occupy positions of 
Power and authority considerably more than do non-Europeans. Europeans occupy 
PE government positions, they are the employers and the more affluent business 
ine they control the free professions. Furthermore, they are likely to be the fore- 
Tevet the responsible officials at the labor exchange, the doctors, teachers, middle- 
co el government officials, with whom the new immigrant will be most likely to 

me in contact in the course of his attempts to establish his household in a new 


tus positions in 
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int of view the non-Europeans occupy far fewer of 
ACE ion ta portis So that in this respect the European may 
=, foe gare symbolizing power and authority in the Israeli social system to the 
ees migrat Thus even though the specific European living at Bet Mazmil may 
jd —- € "low socio-economic position relative to the total society as well as 
S RID Db des power position, through the symbolic image of the European m 
oe society, power and authority, which he in fact does not possess, are impute 
© na concrete level it may be suggested that a feeling seems to exist in ra 
community that this symbolic power of the Europeans might in certain cases : 
realized in fact. This feeling stems from the fact that the lines of communicatior 
and influence in the small Israeli society are highly ramified and reach to many 
corners of the social system. Everyone seems to know ‘someone’ and this somen 
is frequently a person of power and authority. In an immigrant society such as the 
one we are dealing with, these lines of communication are particularly highly 
developed within the ethnic group. So that there may be a real feeling ie 
community that a potential power of the local Europeans could be actualize 
through contacts and communication with other Europeans in the country who 
in fact occupy real positions of power. X, an Hungarian resident of Bet Mazmil, 
may know the chief official at the labor exchange from the ‘old country’. Y, & 
Rumanian resident, may have gone to school with the head of the public works 
department of the government. Z, a Polish member of the Bet Mazmil community, 
may be related to the chairman of the local histadrut (union) office. So that there 


is a general feeling in this respect that the vicarious and symbolic power position 
of the Europeans as a group might in fact be actualized if they so desired. Whether 
it really could be actualized in practice is for 


the present purposes less important 
than the perceived potentiality. 

A further factor to consider concerning the choice of the lowest-class groups 
as targets of hostility in a situation of generalized frustration is the generally 
negative symbolism that can be conveniently associated with such groups. Adjec 
tives such as dirty, noisy, ignorant, uncouth, quarrelsome do in fact apply in large 
measure to the lowest-class groups. Whether because of the self-fulfilling prophecy 


: ir perception on the part ° 
persons who are motivated to percei i 
proportion to reality. Thus perc 


eption ceases in fact to be veridical. 
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C. G. Jung on the Present Trends 
in Group Psychotherapy’ 


HANS A. ILLING 


FOR the purpose of research in connection with an article concerning a new per- 
Speshye in group psychotherapy (1), the writer communicated with Professor Jung 
in order to clarify certain points that, in the writer's mind, were ambiguous. The 
correspondence ensuing from the initial communication was made in German, and 
the letters have been translated into English essentially, although not completely. 


Los Angeles, California 
January 14, 1955 


Dear Dr. Jung, 
For some time I have been engaged with a psychologist in preparing a historical 
survey of group psychotherapy at the request of a German medical journal. 
While my collaborator and I belong to different schools of thought and while 
each of us is taking different parts of the subject, both of us agree on one point 
fully: our admiration of the school founded and headed by you, your creation of the 
theory of the Unconscious, and the vast potentialities of your theories relative to 
group psychotherapy, which you don’t seem to have appreciated so far as we could 


ascertain from the literature. 

As I understand your conception of the Wandlungserlebnis, it centers around 
the identification of the individual with several individuals, who, asa group, undergo 
a collective Wandlungserlebnis. In such an experience it can happen that a deeper 
level of consciousness is excited than in the ordinary experience of the individual. 
If I understand you correctly, a species of common Tierseele (animal soul) is born 
when the group is large enough. Tt seems that you draw the conclusion from this 
that the ‘morale’ of large organizations is always low. In my opinion, however, 
some therapies can be much more effective in the group because the togetherness 
of many produces virtually a mass suggestibility. Certainly I will admit that inevit- 
ably psychological regressions may take place in a group: however, ney eae 
are partially checked by ritual, i.e. cultic action. Cultic action seizes the atten n 
of the individual and, simultaneously, makes it possible for QU M M s 
own catharsis in the group and to become conscious of his catharsis. ^^; oF 2x ot ui 
hand, a connection with the centre is missing, 2 connection which symbolizes the 


unconscious, then the Massenseele (group-soul) will inevitably become the centre 


and will absorb individual instinct of TUEN g, I note that you repeatedly em 
Havi i :tings much and long, ete: F 
aving studied your writing the individual to good 


"phasize that there are positive €x eriences which inspire dividi 0. 
p 3 ühl der menschlichen Solidarität, a positive 


deeds or, as you call it, ein positives Gefi 


1. Presented at the Second Annual Meeting of the Group Psychotherapy Association of Southern 
1955. 


California in Los Angeles, 11 June 7 
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i uman solidarity, to me, perhaps, the finest piece of expression I have 
enone ae in the ticédtare, tapecgally if applicable to group psychotherapy. 
On the other hand, my collaborator and I believe that, conceivably, you are in error 
to equate the group with the loss of the ego. To us, this is a generalization, since the 
belonging to a group per se does not constitute regression but rather a greater 
understanding of the ego! As we shall point out in our paper, ‘as the therapist 


applies clinically both factors, heightened suggestibility and group pressure, the - 


methods of group psychotherapy will become particularly effective in the explora- 
tion of the unconscious of every member of the group.’ . 

Our paper is not yet completed. I am turning to you with the request to submit 
some personal comments on the question whether your antipathy to group psycho- 
therapy derives from the general logic of your theory of the maturing of the 
individual or from other causes. We have attempted to be as objective as possible 
in the description of the various schools of thought in our paper; yet it seems to me 
that nothing could be more ‘objective’, more scientifically accurate, than an 
explanation, however brief, from the inaugurator of a school himself. 

May I add that I have just received a copy of the first English translation of 
your Answer to Job (2), which I was asked to review. I also received the German 
edition of your contribution to Der Güttliche Schelm (4). After a hasty examination 
of both books I feel that these are superb works, worthy of their author and a fitting 
present for your forthcoming (80th) birthday on 26 July. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy, 

Very respectfully, 
Hans A. Illing. 


Dr. Jung's answer to the above letter was as follows: 


, 


Kuesnacht bei Zürich 
Ji i 55 
Dear Dr. Illing, TONER 
Asa physician, I consider an 
chosis, to be an individual illness; the patient has to be treated accordingly. The 
the group only if he is a member of it. If he is, this 


our soldiers over night. The group experiences of sects, e.g. the so-called Oxfor' 
Movement, are well known; likewise the cures of Lourdes, which were unthinkable 


a tt 


a, 
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Without T ; 
CU eme hi eese Groups cause not only astonishing cures but just as 
This was mA X Ad and conversions, because the suggestibility is increased. 
parades, sois dto e € time ago by the totalitarian dictators; hence the mass 
Germany has dne itler inspired the greatest group experience of change which 

lus und m Eene since the Reformation; it cost Europe millions of dead. 

deerd io de mn ility means the individual's bondage, because he has been 
todilferenfiate 1 e fluences of his environment, be these good or bad. The capacity 
in the acus: M iminished, also the feeling of individual responsibility, which, as 
the psycholo m vip is left to the ‘Lord Jesus’. People have wondered about 
officer was sel of the German Army. It was no wonder: Every single soldier and 
P cout z a mass product of suggestion, stripped of moral responsibility. 
(Gruppengeti ) En may be controlled by a suggestive mind of the whole group 
though af the ; hich, if it is a good one, may have socially favorable influences, 
group inerea i og of the mental and moral independence of the individual. The 
perttent ren the ego; i.e. the individual becomes more courageous, more im- 
Edea. greni more secure, fresher, and less cautious; the self, however, 
reason ali = de pushed into the background in favor of the average. For this 
Pleno eak and insecure persons wish to belong to clubs and organizations, 
| iani deus of 80 million! In this relationship the individual feels important, 
(which ; identifies himself with everybody else; on the other hand, he loses his self 
is the soul the devil is after and wins!) and his individual judgment. But the 
in accord with 


ego wi : 
80 will only be pushed into the background by the group if it is not 
here is always the tendency of the 


moian of the group. For this reason t 

ENE in the group to give his assent to the majority opinion to the largest 
Th e degree or, if this be possible, to attempt to impose his opinion on the group. 
otb e annihilating influence of the group on the individual will be compensated 
the ns a member, who identifies himself with the Gruppengeist and thus becomes 
to eader. For this reason there are always conflicts over prestige and power in the 
i up, Springing from the increase of the ego and the egotism of the mass. The 
80's social self, so to speak, is multiplied by the number of members in the group. 
tö oe not have any practical objections to group therapy, as I do not have any 
sct hristian Science, the Oxford Movement, and other therapeutically effective 
h cts. I myself founded a group almost forty years ago; however, that group Was 
omposed of ‘analysed’ persons, whose purpose was to define the social position 


Of the individual. This group is still active today. For social position. does not 
hip between the patient and the physician and, 


function in the dialectic relations nt à i 
herefore, is unadjusted, which was the case with the majority of my patients. This 
sdisortune became only apparent when the group was formed and therefore called 
s mutual adjustment. — ^ 

, In my opinion, group therapy is only capable 1 i 
being, Attempts in this regard are being made in England, particularly with ‘un- 


Analysed’ persons, on the basis of psychological theories inaugurated by me. Mr. 
and, could give you detailed 


iud Martin, Talboys, Hall Hill, Oxted, Surrey, Engl ^ 
Ormation. I welcome these attempts positively. However, what I have said above 
about group therapy should not be taken to mean that it can replace individual 
analysis, ie. the dialectic process between two individuals and the subsequent 
ot Capsychic catharsis, the dialogue with the unconscious. Since the only bearer 
f life and the absolutely essential element of any kind of community is the in- 
ividual, it follows that he and his quality are of consummate importance. The 


of educating the social human 
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indivi ust endure; otherwise, nothing can exist, since 
TEE DARIN E: rd ds ui dedil to more than zero. A group of E 

i d one of them, i.e. the group is also inferior; an 
Prutenus E deben only is never anything else but a herd of sheep, 
po though the herd is led by a shepherd with a biting dog. TM -— 
SAT Pane a time which puts so much weight on the socialization ol 
i Anal because a special capacity for adjustment is needed, the psychologica y 
We ted group formation is of even greater importance. In view of the notoriou 
Saclingtioa of people, however, to lean on others and on isms rather than on d 
security and independence, which should have first place, there is the Ox dens 
the individual will equate the group with father and mother and will, t a 
remain as dependent, insecure, and infantile as before. He may become adju ial ND 
socially. But what of his individuality, which alone gives meaning to the so a 
fabric? Surely, if society consisted of superior individuals only, such an adjustm! 
would be profitable; but, in reality, 


society is composed mainly of unintelligent rua 
morally weak human beings, so that their niveau lies beneath that of one o 


superior representatives, let alone the fact that the mass naturally suppresses ni 
values of individuality. When a hundred clever heads join in a group, one g 
nincompoop is the result, because every individual is trammelled by the othernes 
of the others. There used to be a funn 


y question: Which are the three argen 
organizations, the morale of which is the lowest? Answer: Standard Oil, the Catholi 
Church, and the German Army. Especially in a Christian organization one shou ; 

- expect the highest morality, but the necessity to bring into harmony various factions 
requires compromises of the most questionable kind. (Jesuitic casuistry and disto 
tion of the truth in the interest of the institution!) The worst examples of recent dal 
are National Socialism and Communism, in which the /ie became the raison d H i 

Real virtues are relatively rare and constitute usually the achievements of E 
dividuals. Mental and moral laziness, cowardice, prejudice, and unconsciousnes 
are dominant. I have behind me fifty years of pioneer work and, therefore, cou 
tell a few things about these: there is, perhaps, scientific and technical progress. 
However, one has not heard yet that people in general have become more intellige? 
or morally better, : 

Individuals can be improved because they let themselves be treated. Societies» 
however, let themselves b 


: rive 
] L tophic end), Summing up these reflections I aff 
at the following conclusions: 


1. Group therapy is necessary for the education of the social human being: 
2. Group therapy does not replace individual analysis. 

plement each other. 
p therapy lies in a stand sti] 


5. The danger of individual analysis lies in the 


l on a collective basis- 
(Anpassung). 


neglect of social adjust? 


With kindest regards, 
C. G. Jung. 
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aai of Professor Jung’s points seemed to be well taken. However, the writer 
ill did not feel that some of the points were clarified, points over which he had 
<a with Dr. Jung initially. His answer to Jung’s detailed letter is as 
ows: 


Los Angeles, California 
February 3, 1955 


Dear Dr. Jung, 

Your prompt and detailed reply to my recent inquiry relative to your attitude 
toward group psychotherapy was greatly appreciated and I shall treatit accordingly. 
My associate and I believe that your statements were of such importance that we 
intend to quote your letter in our article to be published soon, provided that you 
Won't object. 

Much of your letter’s contents was already familiar to me through your books 
and, therefore, did not come as a surprise; yet you have admirably achieved your 
purpose to expose the quintessence of today’s societáre Gesellschaft. 

,., It seems to me immodest to engage in a dispute with a man who can look back 
at 50 years of pioneer labor’, as I am considerably younger in years and experience 
as a therapist than you. However, if I, nevertheless, undertake such a correspond- 
ence, I do so only because I was encouraged by your expressions of contempt for 
unseren lieben Pöbel, the great mass; you seem to esteem only nobility of soul and 
the solitude of the creative mind. I sympathize with you the more because I, too, 


have often had similar notions about die Minderwertigen, the inferior, as you choose 
*Quod licet Iovi non licet bovi’, 


to call them. However, in my case I could only say: 
for the Pébel did not think, rightly, that I was another ‘Jung’. You seem to be an 
Outspoken protagonist of individuality, which, according to Goethe, is das höchste 
Gut der Erdenkinder. Yet although I share your zeal to uphold the dignity and 
freedom of the individual, I would also venture to cross swords with you on behalf 
of the ‘discriminated’ group, of which the individual is an integral part. $ 
Firstly, I wish to emphasize my complete agreement on the Five Points with 
which you sum up the applicability of group psychotherapy. I even eac sr 
I have some reservations, which are probably due to the fact that some words have 


different meanings to both of us. : 2 
One of these e rds is your term Individualanalyse, probably pu E 
trast to Gruppenanalyse. Although there is a faction of psychoanaly: eli $ Gd 
to the school of thought that the psychoanalysis of MA 3 P misit of 
considered it possible, finding myself, I might say, on the side © 3 AO 
group therapists everywhere. No! I meant to say group ue FG y odi euh 
terms which are used synonymously in ds beine can, eA be tion 
adjunct or substitute for du p psychotherapy can never be 
2 , based on the analytical 


: : f my knowledge. 
posu p rs S 2n ree hel, Abraham, Reik, Jones, et al., the 


iterature of Freud and his popii enepar they are applic d'in individual or in 


f the individual therapist (in con- 
and 


trast to tl sociation in analysis) : t 
more ae os the mape rafient and personality of the therapist than on that 
F 
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ist’s ‘influence’ on which is virtually modified or even can- 
Brett den T p a of the therapist in individual psychotherapy the symbol 
; ; i e patient? 
» i I Roe a amore once said—I believe in Spirit and Nature Oe 
the more unconscious the human being is, the more he integrates into the i e 
of the general psychic behavior. But the more conscious he becomes of n a 
stronger is his feeling of the differentiation from others . . . And the more the ns 
consciousness is emancipated from the rules of society, the stronger becom de 
empirical freedom of the will in comparison to the growth of a larger conscious am 
In this connection I would like to make a point: Those who are not familiar d 
the methods of group psychotherapy (according to which groups are being a 
de facto to further individuation, to stimulate and to complete it) can easily of 
mistaken about it. For instance, you state that, by equating the group, a loss ] 
the self will result. This appears to me a generalization. Belonging to a group per "d 
does not constitute a regression, i.e. does not require of the individual an RON 
tary expression of his self, an expression which may derive from archetypal an d 
unconscious rites. On the contrary! Participation in well-prepared groups will lea 1 
to a greater understanding of the ego and to a greater toleration of individus 
differentiations. In the fact that the therapist applies clinically both factors, namely 
the heightened suggestibility and the group pressure, the group psychotherapeute 
methods will become particularly effective, as, above all, in the exploration of the — 
unconscious of every member of the group. 

Perhaps you are right when you speak of the instinct of the herd (I think you 
used the analogy of sheep). Perhaps, too, you made a point in stating that i 
‘reality consists mostly of nincompoops and moral weaklings’ (Schiller sate. 
“Majority is nonsense; sense is but with a few’). However, it seems to me that We 
have to live together with these ‘nincompoops and moral weaklings' unless those 
of us who do not qualify as nincompoops can manage to live aside as hermits, 
in ‘splendid isolation’, 

With best wishes, 
Hans A. Illing. 


Replying to the above, Jung wrote: 


February 10, 1 955 
Dear Dr. Illing, 


I fully approve of the inte 
to defend the inalienable rights of the individu 


improve the individual; on the contrar A 
which the lonely individual who has somethin jous 


Sincerely, 
C. G. Jung. 


m 
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Pressures Toward Uniformity of 


Performance in Groups 
JACK BREHM AND LEON FESTINGER 


aes amply demonstrated that pressures operate to achieve uniformity of 
vmm in groups. Festinger (3) has recently proposed that some of these pressures 
Pa ue drive to evaluate one’s own opinions and abilities. He further postu- 
oF hat, in the absence of physical reality, a person will ascertain the correctness 

an opinion or the quality of a performance by comparing it with the opinions or 
performances of other people. However, only comparison with opinions or perfor- 
mance levels similar to one’s own will allow precise evaluations. Thus, whenever there 
are differences in opinions or ability levels that are relevant and important ina 
group, there will be pressures to reduce those differences. Moreover, anyone whose 
Opinion or performance are highly discrepant from those ofall other group members 
will be unable to make a precise self-evaluation. 

Three reports of experiments (1, 4, 5) have been designed to test derivations 
from this theory. Only one of them (5) was designed to demonstrate tendencies to 
reduce differences in performance levels within a group. In that experiment two 
subjects and one paid participant made up the experimental group. The situation 
was manipulated so that, at the start, the paid participant scored far above the 
two subjects. From that point onwards the two subjects could completely determine 
how much the paid participant would score. The results of this experiment are 
Consistent with the notion that pressures toward uniformity exist. The subjects do 
act so as to decrease the discrepancy among them, and the magnitude of this effect 
is related to variables that are known to affect the magnitude of the pressure toward 


uniformity, The greater the importance of the ability to the subjects and the more 
the greater is the move- 


they feel the others are a proper reference group for them, 
ment toward uniformity. These same variables have been found to affect pressure 
toward uniformity concerning opinions (2, 3). ‘ f 

It should be noted, however, that the experiment briefly described above dealt 
only with the behavior of subjects who were scoring below others in the group. The 
theoretical derivation should apply equally to people who score xr aboye 
Others in their group. While it is recognized that an ama END 


becaus : hat may be called a drive to ; 
e of the operation of wha Sad uniformity should be observable in 
t was designed to 


nevertheless the evidence of pressures po 
those who score above others in a group. The present experimen 
test this, 

1. The experiment reported in this paper was done while both authors were at the University 
of Minnesota. The aperita was pane the program of research of the Laboratory for Research 
In Social Relations. 
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PROCEDURE 


The experiment was designed to fit the following specifications: 


1. The subjects, assembled in a group, are to be given a task, the performance of 
which is taken as relevant to an important ability. : 

2. The performance of each member of the group is to be scored, the scores being 
made public. The exact score each person receives must, however, be manipulable 
by the experimenter. 

3. The performance and the scoring must be of such a nature that the subjects have 
(presumably) some control over how well the others in the group score. 


The exact procedure employed is described below. 
Subjects 


Sixty groups, thirty in each of two conditions, were used in the experiment. 
Each group was composed of five college students who had volunteered in class to 
participate in some group training-sessions. The training was to be concerned with 


teaching people how to make accurate judgments about others. Half the groups ~ 


were made up of male and half of female subjects. Sexes were not mixed in any 


group. Assignment of subjects to groups was random within the limits of schedule 
time that the subjects had available. Precautions were taken to make sure that friends 
were not assigned to the same group. 

Sequence of the Experiment 


The five subjects in each group were seated at tables arranged in a semicircle. 


They were introduced to each other by the experimenter, who then reminded them 
about the purpose of the session, namely, training in how to make accurate judg 
ments of others. The instructions creating one of the two conditions then followed: 


1 High-Importance Condition. In order to create a situation where the ability i” 


immediate importance, the subjects in half of the groups 
nter that before Starting the training session he had bee? 
d them an announcement. This announcement told them 


o 
3 » Whatever im ility in quest! 
had for the subjects was left unchanged. BOUE UAE 


>) 


d = č " - ali = + 


+ 
> 
— 
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The training w s : ; ` 
aT a E their getting acquainted, then making judgments of 
cussing these judgments. ties ae ae act in certain situations, and then dis- 
quainted. A hypothetical sit ^ given about ‘twenty-five d 
(o waited : Situation was then described to them, and they were asked 
EE own their best judgment of how each oth 7 aout 
ct in that situation. A Separate sh : other member of the group would 
about each person. It was = lat ET of paper was to be used for each judgment 
out, and then each person n ald be r a wa X collected Sorna 
— had made about ie s e given those sheets containing the judgments 
ach subj Pise end z 
made TRA es xd d the four judgments that the others in the group had 
They were to give each si ed to score each one in terms of how accurate it was. 
completely wrong and 100 a ee from 0 to 100, where 0 meant the judgment was 
experimenter justified thi eant it was precisely and completely accurate. The 
howa fist n pene is procedure by telling them that previous research had 
in these kinds p" Mom could predict very accurately how he himself would behave 
Scored tie experiment They were also told that after the judgments had been 
board the este ee “ would collect them, tally the scores, and then post on the 
others. Rach scd or how good each person was in making judgments about 
Hid been NUR * = would be the sum of the ratings that a person’s judgments 
three kypothati Y the people he made the judgments about. They were to have 
Rus a ed ical situations to judge. They would have opportunity to discuss each 
the d | gments were scored and while the experimenter was tallying and adding 
c o post. 
E we wanted to prevent personal likes and dislikes from affecting the scoring 
Tdi E à semi-anonymous system was used. The subjects were told that for best 
ore, om such training nobody should know specifically who had which score 
he k wrote which judgment. Each person was given a card with a letter on it that 
e knew but no one else in the group knew. The judgments they made were signed 
by letter and scores that were posted were also by letter. In this way, each subject 
knew what his score was in relation to the others but did not know which scores 
applied to which people. In scoring the judgments others made about him, he knew 
the scores of the person making the judgment but did not know exactly which person 
In the group it was. 
. This procedure w 
Judgments had been made 
priate period of time to elapse, 
board: 
Judgment Group Member 
A B C D E 
First 190 200 295 
Sand i NEN Nu Ts 185 


Third 180 190 290 125 185 
d high; one person (D) always 


ther in between these two. 


as followed for three successive judgments. When each set of 
and scored, the experimenter, after allowing an appro- 
put the following prearranged scores on the black- 


As may be seen, one person (C) always score! 
Scored low; and the three remaining clustered toge | h 
After the third set of scores had been posted, the experimenter said that for the 
Test of the session it would be necessary to identify who had which letter. He 
Accordingly wrote each person’s name alongside the letter which had, up to then, 
ing on, it would be convenient 


identified him. He also announced that, before gol 
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i j 2 ked 
ining-session. The subjects were then as 
x ments for the second training-sessi S: 
to fill out a questionnaire, ostensibly to aid in the arrangements for baden Y 
£ i her things, attractio 
i ded to measure, among ot gs, 
Reed how the ability to judge others, and how 
luation of how good they were on the abili y to j ; oa 
a t in thi luati f their own ability. When the last ques 
t they were in this evaluation o y M 
Pd been completed, the real purpose of the experiment was fully explain 
to them. y 


Summary of the Design 


In each group, on performance reflecting an ability relevant to that gop: Aa 
person received high scores, one received low scores, and three received n 

res. i 
aes each subject scored judgments made by others about him, hs d 
attempt to change how well each other person in the group performed. s "i 
tendency to raise or lower the performance scores of others would be p ME 

The scores members received were made public and so, for the second an adi] 
judgments, each person knew the previous performance score achieved by 
person identified by letter. 


H H tn . H 1 n- 
By means of verbal instructions the ability was made more immediately in 
portant in some groups than in others. 


RESULTS 


Ratings Given to Others in the Group 

Each sub 
giving them 
him. If 
would rate other 
in an attempt to br 
that the stronger the pressure towar 


TABLE 1 AVERAGE SCORES GIVEN 


BY SUBJECTS IN THE LAST TWO TRIALS 


; 2 Average Ratings given by 
Condition Trial High Scorer Medium Scorer Low Scorer 
Low Importance IL 65:9 64-4 62:0 
Low Importance III 68:3 64-5 54:3 
High Importance Ir 70:2 61-2 58.9 
High Importance III 70-9 


64:3 54:2 
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conditi i 

reno p? pos the second and third ratings, the high scorers give the highest 

misi dab ra d scorers give the lowest ratings. The differences, however, are 
a in the high-importance condition, where we should expect the pres- 


DUUM uniformity to be greater. For the secon 
sk verape mus given by high and low scorers i 
seston o igh importance condition but is not 
see ie ition (7— 1-08). On the third rating t 
soc pire significant beyond the 1 per cent level fo 
Bete y at the 5 per cent level for the low-i 
oie € between these differences in the high- 

not reach significance either for the seco 


We may then conclude 


m : Medo 
ee group in this kind of situation, 
gnitude of this pressure toward uniformity 


that pressure towar 


the ability to the person increases. 


Judgments of own Ability 


d rating the difference between 
s significant at the 2 per cent 
significant at all in the low- 
he difference between high and 
r the high-importance con- 
mportance condition. However, 
and low-importance conditions 


nd or for the third ratings. 

d uniformity does indeed act on the 
and there is some suggestion that the 
does increase as the importance of 


s were asked to make evaluations 


At theconclusion of the experiment, the subject 
the ability they were practising 


of their ability to make judgments about others, 


ne of five points ranging from 


> 


during the experiment. They were asked to check o 
to ‘Very poor at judging others 


Extremely good at judging others accurately 
accurately’. They were also asked to make a j 


udgment of 


how certain they were 
asked to check one of 


of this estimate of their own ability. Here again they were 
I just made a guess’ to 


five points ranging from 


‘ : s 
I am quite certain about t 


judgments in each con 


and low scorers on these two questions. 


TABLE 2 AVERAGE J 


UDGMENTS OF OWN ABILITY AND DEG: 


‘J really am completely uncertain. 
he estimate that I mad! 
dition of importance for the high scorers, 


e’. Table 2 presents the average 
medium scorers 


REE OF 


CERTAINTY IN THESE JUDGMENTS 


Ratings by 


Medium Scorers Low Scorers 


Condition Question High Scorers 
Low Importance Ability* 2:26 271 3:70 
High Importance Ability* 2:46 2:72 3:53 
Low Importance Certainty** 3-43 3-02 3:05 
High Importance Certainty** 3:07 3:20 3113 
x | extremely good; 5— very poor. 4 
** 1=completely uncertain; 5=quite certain. 


From the theoretical c 


that those members of the group 
Others in the group would n 


as those who were scoring 


Scorer, receiving scores quite fa 


Would not know precisely 
high scorer more than t 
that the low scorer would 
While the high scorer wou 


he low scorer be 


onsiderations stated 
V 
ot be able to eval 


ne: 


how good he was. 
cause 


still be comparing hi 
ld really have no On 


ar others. In other wor 


r removed from those o 
We should expect thi 


er (3), we would expect 


by Festing 
i above or far below the 


yho were scoring far r ] 
own ability as precisely 


uate their 
ds, the high scorer or the low 


f anyone else in the groups, 
s to affect the 
of the orientation to do better, so 
mself somewhat with the mediums 
e with whom to compare himself. 


` 
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The stronger the pressure toward uniformity the greater would a - oa ~*~ 
is, with respect to a relatively low pressure toward uniformity the i en 
scores that exist would not seem so important or loom as large. Wit a respe” a 
trong pressure toward uniformity the differences that exist, say, between i a 
eoi d the others would loom as very important and would make the hig 
Socr isle to get a precise judgment of how good his ability was. Let us examine 
the data in Table 2 from the point of view of these expectations. — 
It is clear that for both the low-importance and the high-importance condi rw 
the high scorers judge themselves as better than medium Scorers and the Brei 
scorers judge themselves as better than the low scorers. These differences ge s tud 
tically significant beyond the 5 per cent level of confidence in each of s E 
conditions. The expectation that the high and low scorers would be less able 4 
get a precise evaluation in the high- than in the low-importance condition is "€ 
ported only by a non-significant trend in the data. Both judge themselves as nea 
‘average’ in the high- than in the low-importance condition. . feu 
The ratings of ‘certainty’ give clearer support for our expectations. In the oN K 
importance condition, the high scorers are more certain of their ratings than i 
the medium scorers. In the high-importance condition, the high scorers actually 
have less average certainty than have the medium scorers. This difference between 
the low- and high-importance conditions is significant at the 5 per cent level o 
confidence. At the same time there is no significant difference between condition” 
in how certain low scorers are of their judgments. But it is also clear that wit 
respect to the person scoring far above the others, the stronger the pressure towar 


uniformity, the less adequately is he able to obtain a confident judgment about how 
good he is on the ability in question. 


SUMMARY 


It was demonstrated that increasing the importance of the ability for immediate 
behavior increased the pressure toward uniformity concerning this ability wit 
the group. This increase in pressure toward uniformity was manifested in: 

- The tendency to affect the scores of other persons so as to bring their p s 
mance closer to one's own. 

2. The lower confidence of hi 

importance condition in ju 


= 


. 1 yt 
£h scorers in the high-importance than in the B 
dging how good one's performance is. 
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Foreman, Job, and Company 


ARTHUR N. TURNER 


w ; 
LA ANN workers’ attitudes tow 
bn € v pud the Company as a whole? How are these three areas of attitude 

ed? An intensive interview study! of a stratified sample of 202 longer- 


Service ; : A : : i: 
automobile assembly-line workers yielded information on these questions 


ard the foreman, toward the ‘immediate 
an relations in other kinds of organiza- 


whi "n i 
UH e important to students of hum 
, Whether the attitudes themselves resemble those reported here or not. 


a total attitude toward his job experience is the product of many 
tlonshi wa attitudes besides the three here selected for emphasis, and the rela- 
In the E eng these separate attitudes are likely to be complex and confusing. 
Boris st study of this series (10), it was found that the dissatisfaction of many 
ous with their immediate jobs and with the ‘impersonality’ of assembly-line 
Vision vas often counteracted by more favorable opinions of such factors as super 
eine union, pay, and security of employment. The men interviewed in the first 

ly were relatively new to assembly- he second study, 


repo line work. For this reason t 
bur rted here, was conducted in an older plant, and the interview sample Was 
posely confined to men with 12 t 


o 15 years? seniority. Among these older men 
there was more bitter- 


atti A Á : : 
ttitudes toward the immediate job were equally negative, 
neral, and significantly 


ne i: : 

? ioe about ‘impersonal treatment’ by the company in ge 

s satisfaction with supervision. The union, pay, and security were less important 
t workers in the second study. 


as positive considerations to mos S 
"a" Consequently, in this plant the three attitude areas—job, boss, and company 
i ment emu as much the most significant to the older production workers 
T erviewed. This paper deals with reasons for these attitudes, and especially with 
elations between them. It is believed that the findings lead to significant implica- 


tio . P ipn 
ns regarding this and other organizations. 


I. THE FOREMAN 

d the following question: 

u work get along with the men?’ (In spite of 

ibed how they personally liked or disliked 
e coded as saying that their 

n, 14 per cent gave ‘neutral 

orly’, and 5 per 


Half way through the interview, each worker was aske 


M well does the foreman where yo 
Qj, Sein wording most men descri 
for oreman.) Forty-four per cent of the sample wer 

eman got along 'very well or fai th the me 


or rly well’ wi 
mixed’ answers, 36 per cent were coded ‘not so well or very po 
he question. 


ofa continuing prO! am of research by the Technology 
arles R. Walker. At various stages the author was assisted 
urcell. Cooperation 


and also by some suggestions of Father T. V. Pi 
i y staff members of the Institute of Manage- 


d skillful interviewing b rs 
ity, made the study possible. 
99 
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As a matter of fact the interviews when taken as a whole give an impression of 
a more unhealthy foreman-worker relationship than might be suggested by these 
figures. Many workers showed understanding and sympathy for the foreman’s 
problems; they blamed the foreman’s boss or the ‘pressure’ of the mass-production 
environment for the fact that foremen did not get along better with the men. As 
one worker said, ‘The average guy knows it’s not the foreman’s fault.’ Nevertheless, 
for many workers supervision was one of the most important sources of frustra- 
tion and unhappiness on the job. For some of the men interviewed, feelings toward 
supervision had reached a stage bordering on obsessive hatred. 

The nature and importance of workers' attitudes toward the foreman are best 
illustrated by actual comments taken from the interviews. 


The foreman gets along ‘very well’ or ‘fairly well’. ‘The foreman is a pretty good 
egg. He stood up for me yesterday when the general foreman tried to have the 
foreman send me home ... He's a pretty good skate. He saved my neck. He’s 
studying law at night.’ Again, ‘The foreman gets along okay with the men. They 
only get to talk with him when he comes in in the morning, and if trouble starts. 
He’s okay.’ i 


The foreman gets along ‘not so well’ or ‘very poorly’. ‘He don’ ng with any- 
body on the line that I know of. It isn’t that he's 2 bad a Wes ple i od 
He don't know what it’s all about.’ Again, *He's a —— son of a bitch, a brow? 
ar x a fae He always carries eggs in to the bosses . . . They got a new fore- 
ae eaten z 5 Deg! with the men; he talks to them and when they have a grip? 
E ERARA > EA pen takes it up to the big bosses without sneaking arounc- 
RT ys cheer ul and he don’t act like he’s Jesus Christ Almighty; the boys 
and they'll work for him. But my foreman is a lousy rat.’ 


Throughout this wide range of attitude toward foremen, a majority of the men 


interviewed gave clear evidence of the i po tance of the foreman-wor 
f th mportani 


‘It makes all the difference in the world. If you ^re 

i TAA . have a good foreman, yo" 
Rp i erything in your power to do ous job before Pi let it go doi the 

baii ferent 3 you could let a lot of the stuff go down.’ Again, ‘That place wou 

idola A P e work if the foremen were half decent. He could make the Je 
ARR ara 4i everybody would feel better. It’s no fun working on the pro” 
dave Atd on a s even worse if you have a bastard foreman on your neck all 
J: Á y old foreman gets along good with the men. He doesn’t try tO get 
c more than the schedule out of you. This new punk is having trouble because 
e's too bossy, always on your neck. . . . Sure (the foreman makes a difference." 


TIl give hi ; : 3 
u ae a pinay and FIT alsys give him bis sched! 


in o oor dis n most workers of relations with foremen was also indi cate 
vision was "e pe age dislikes’ as expressed in the interviews as a whole. SU vef 
m y listed as an important reason for liking the job. Howe’ ed 


in frequency of mention as the most important dislike, supervision was exceed, 


only by factors connected with the ‘immediate work environment’ (mostly the - 


moving line) and ‘general work environment (i 
É d i.e. general treatment by t 
pany, working conditions, and hours of work). E: y ie vem. 


Yes 


> eee = 
È S 
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II. THE JOB 


I 
ae Min on the Assembly Line the following ‘mass production charac- 
(10, pp. 9-14): immediate job' in an automobile assembly plant were described 


P Mechanical pacing of work 
T Repetitiveness 
Pa Minimum skill requirement 
" o gei in the use of tools and techniques 
4 2 inute subdivision of product worked on 
- Surface mental attention. 


I E 
n the second study also, the more strongly these characteristics were present 
ly he was apt to dislike the work he 


ual worker's job, the more strong 
usually th Whereas those workers who expressed satisfaction in their work were 
imp Sis of on jobs with few, if any, of these characteristics. By far the most 
mechani P these characteristics to most workers in the present study was 
wheth cal pacing. The most significant difference between jobs to most men was 
er they were on or off the moving line. When asked for their preference, 
ME cent of the sample said they preferred to work on the main line or on a 
pref nically paced sub-assembly line, whereas 72 per cent expressed a clear 
uua for off-line work. (The others expressed no clear preference.) à 
ally TUAE Worker S most disliked about working ona moving conveyor, and especi- 
Nim. Mis main line, was that it was impossible to vary your pace, to work 
could * p order to take a minute off now and then. When asked how often they 
gap) nock off the job for a breather (not counting the regular relief or coffee 
2 » 32 per cent of the total sample said they could not take a breather at all, 

almost all of these men were regular operators on the moving lin. — 

Wa The second most important reason for dissatisfaction with the immediate job 
tive repetitiveness. A majority of those interviewed felt that their jobs were repeti- 
abe Over 75 per cent said they disliked having to repeat the same thing on their 
thing every day. I don’t like 
here. You cease to func- 
do it mechanically. After 


oing the same 
f the tools down t 
fender, you 


it. je one of them put it, ‘I object to d 
tion er a while you become like one o 
ü Mee A If you've got a specific job on a 
lle you get like a robot.’ M NET : 
o ot all jobs on an assembly line are repetitive. Most ‘utility’, relief, and repair 
a rators have to perform a number of different jobs calling for variety of skill 
pad motion, which is the main reason why many workers prefer these jobs. Several 
olunteered the suggestion that a more widespread system of job rotation should 
© adopted. 
t Although most workers said or t they wanted to perform 
eir jobs well, only 22 per cent said that they were able regularly to do good- 
ality work, The main reason given for not doing better-quality work was that 
bx moving line did not allow enough time *to do the job right’, (Actually, the 
d q Pany was assembling an excellent product, but the point is that most workers 
ieee feel they were doing good work consistently; and they indicated that this 
di ing of not being able to do the job as well as it ought to be done increased their 
Ssatisfaction with their jobs.) 


clearly implied tha 
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Finally as an overall appraisal of attitudes toward the immediate job. inter- 


viewers obtained from each worker an idea of how ‘interesting’ he found his job. 
The results were: 


very interesting 10% 
fairly interesting 40% 
not too interesting 22% 
not at all interesting 28% 


It is important to remember that what is ‘interesting’ to one worker may not 
be interesting to others. Of the twenty-one men who described their job as ‘very 
interesting’, ten were repair or utility men or had other special jobs involving an 
unusual amount of variety and freedom from the pacing of the line. (Twenty- 
seven per cent of the total sample had such jobs.) So there were eleven who were 
‘very interested’ in ordinary assembly jobs. Some of those men meant simply that 
the job was ‘easy’ or they knew how to do it well. Others had special reasons Or 
feeling that their own job had more ‘interest’ than most of the others, as in this 
explanation by a main-line worker who installs front seats: “The job is very 
interesting. [Why] is hard to say. The job we do we feel it’s more important than 
the job the next man is doing. We feel we have more responsibility than the next 
man. That’s the main item in the looks of a car. It would be awful funny without 
front seats in a car.’ 

Thus the response that a job was ‘interesting’ might indicate either that it was 
in fact a non-repetitive or unusually challenging job, or it might mean that for 
some other reason a man found satisfaction in his work. In the same way workers 
who said their job was not interesting might mean that their job was highly 
repetitive or they might be expressing dissatisfaction in their work which ha 
nothing to do with its repetitiveness or monotony. ; 

Whatever the word "interesting" may mean to the average worker, there were 
clearly considerable numbers of workers at each end of a wide range of attitude 
toward the job, with a sizeable minority (28 per cent) feeling that their job was no 
interesting at all. Furthermore, responses to this general question, when cross- 
tabulated with other questions, showed that there was a significant tendency fo 
workers who rated their jobs as ‘not interesting’ to express dissatisfaction abo 
a number of other aspects of their work experience. 


II. THE COMPANY 


Most workers felt they were treated badly by the company. In particular ma 
was a widespread but not clearly defined feeling that the treatment of the men y 
the company as a whole was impersonal. In most cases attitudes toward the con 
pany were determined by all aspects of the total work experience, including SUP of 
vision and the immediate job and also such factors as security, regularit ef 
employment, treatment when sick, working conditions, and many others. 10 ro 
to get a measure of this overall attitude toward the company as a place to pis 
we asked the following question: 

Do you think the company: 

Does all it can for the men? 
Does something but not all it could do? 
Doesn't do much of anything? 
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When a «er di i 
indicated qp did not answer this question specifically in any of the three ways 
FRS damdan Po e am his response into one of three broadly 
g tg a avorable, mix 
ahis, Thowemnlit suite zn sas ed and neutral, or generally unfavor- 


Percentage 
of Sample 
T company does all it can (generally favorable) 6 k 
ARE company does something (mixed and neutral) 35 
e company doesn't do much of anything (generally 
unfavorable) 1 
Indeterminate or no answer 7 
100 


Tho : d ; 
se men with favorable or mixed attitudes often implied that there was a 


genera i : ? 
l feeling of antagonism and distrust toward the company, and that their own 
the men’s welfare was not widely 


Opini 

a y es the company was interested in 

compan as do all they can. The men gripe a lot, but it ain't the USO.’ ‘The 
thin y : aintains production first. But Tm treated all right. I get almost every- 

E I ask for in time.’ 

Piste as to the general nature of most of th 
gripes X which was clearly unfavorable often cont i 
Sideratior E why the worker felt that the company showed little or no con” 
Well on d or him as an individual. Here 1$ à typical example: ‘If you don't feel 
any expe ne job, you should be able to go to the hospital. They’re always cutting 
metal E item to the bone. It's terrible in that place. A pair of gloves on raw 
omi u've got to have. But I’ve got to go around and try to pick up à pair of 
-hand gloves . .. It seems that every year they expect more and more out 


of f : 
ci you instead of less. You can’t take time out for a cup of coffee or smoke a 
gàrette. You have to take relief when they give it to you. You've got to rush in, 

if they checked every foreman for his 


" 

iae You can't live a normal life. Pll bet 1 i 
F h, they’d find he had ulcers. The work outside is at à slower pace.’ 

se addition to this question on what the company did for the men, workers 

E EN ed whether they would stay or leave if they had a chance to take a job in 

tha her plant. Forty-five per cent indicated that they were more likely to leave 
àn not, while another 5 per cent implied that it was highly probable that they 


Would leave (4). 


ese ‘favorable’ comments, the 
ained one or several specific 


Tes Another indication of general the company was provided by 
ae to a question on what workers’ wives thought about their husbands 
this he wives of seventy-three workers, present during the interview, answered 
tech ee themselves. Forty-six of them indicated a generally unfavorable 
nie only seven, a favorable one. In addition, of 126 workers who described 
Sorbie attitudes, sixty-one reported unfavorable reactions, and only sixteen 
eg looked separately a 
Cet inn immediate job, and the comp?" 

com ese areas. Three paired relationship 
pany, the job and the company, and the foreman 


attitude toward 


t the attitudes expressed by workers toward the 
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s are involved: the foreman and the 


and the job. 
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IV. THE FOREMAN AND THE COMPANY 


When attitudes toward supervision were compared with attitudes toward the 
company, 4 significant association was found. For instance, workers who had the 
most negative attitudes toward their foreman were likely to say that they would 
leave the company if they had an opportunity. The probability was less than 02 
that the degree of association found would occur by chance, according to the 
Chi-Square test. There was a similar lack of independence (p <:01) between what 
workers said about their foreman and how they answered the question, ‘What 
does your wife think about your job? 

An even stronger association was indicated between responses on how foremen 
got along and answers to the question, ‘Do you think that the company does all 
it can for the men . . .? In Table 1 the twelve men who said the company did ‘all 
it can’ are combined with those who said it did ‘something but not all it could do’, 
and these responses are cross-tabulated with responses to the question on the 
foreman. The probability of this degree of association occurring by chance is less 


than -001. 


TABLE 1 ATTITUDES TOWARD THE COMPANY AND 
ATTITUDES TOWARD FOREMEN 
(Plant Y Production Workers*) 


Company Does 


All it 
can and 
Foreman gets along something Not much Total 
Very well or fairly well 46 37 83 
Neutral or mixed 18 8 26 
Not so well or very poorly 14 54 68 
Total 78 99 177 


42—2685; df—2; P<:001 


* 177 of the total sample of 202 gave determinate answers to both questions. 


Of the possible explanations for this close connection between attitudes toward 
foreman and company, the simplest is that it is through the foreman that the 
company's policies are transmitted. For many workers the foreman is the com- 
pany. (The degree of association in workers’ minds between foreman and the 
company will vary from plant to plant. For example, Purcell found ‘no significant 
association’ between ‘attitude-to-the-foreman’ and *attitude-to-the-company' in 
the Chicago plant of Swift and Company (5, p. 123).) When the foreman refuses 
to listen to a worker, to understand his point of view, to help him out, the company 
is refusing to do those things, as far as the typical worker is concerned. However, 
this identification is not always present. Some workers, when discussing conditions 
they disliked, said that this was the fault of supervision, not of the company or 
higher management: ‘As far as the company is concerned, I don't blame the com- 
pany itself, I blame the supervision. The big bosses don't know what the foremen 
are doing downstairs." Again, ‘I think the company means well, but some of the 
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supervision tries to cut to the bone. I don’t think the company wants it that 
way.’ And, "The company isn’t too bad—it’s just some individual foremen." 


Other workers claimed, ‘It’s not the foreman’s fault, it’s the company that 
makes things this way.’ In fact many workers who said their foreman did not get 
along, excused or explained his behavior as being caused by the way the foreman 
was treated by upper management. In other words, workers could think of the 
foreman and of the company as opposed to each other and yet have equally 
unfavorable attitudes toward both company and foreman. What these workers 
were objecting to was not the foreman as an individual, but his inability under the 
circumstances to ‘get along well’ with the men. In fact the connection in many 
workers’ minds between the foreman’s behavior and the ‘pressure’ he was under 
from ‘the company’ was one of the most important reasons why attitudes toward 
supervision were so closely associated with attitudes toward the company as a 
whole. *There's pressure from above and pressure from below. How can a man get 
along with management and get along with the men, too?’ Again, "The trouble is 
no foreman has the time to talk with the men to find out how things are going . . . 
I sometimes feel sorry for them. It's a rough deal when too many men are out. They 
have their orders. They have to get production out.’ And, ‘It isn’t his personality 
or anything, but it is the pressure the foremen are under as far as production goes, 
and they put the pressure on the men. It doesn’t make for friendship because 
there’s always aggravation. The biggest thing is production. It seems to me the 
man doesn’t count and that’s when you start running into trouble... That's 
where the men start to dislike their foremen. Personally the guy may be okay.’ 


Implicit in some of these comments is a recognition of the worker's own role 
in determining the nature of the foreman-worker relationship. Several workers recog- 
nized that the men's own attitudes, conditioned by the general working environ- 
ment (for which ‘the company’ was to blame), made it difficult for a‘Yéreman to - 
establish good relations. Here was another connection between workers' views of 
their treatment by the company and of the foreman's ability to get along with the 
men. 


*The foremen have troubles of their own. They get pushed around, too. We 
had a guy with 28 years’ service [a foreman] who quit one day, and he was crying 
—that's how rough it is . . . [My foreman] doesn't get along too good. He can't— 
the men don't realize his problems. Some guys think he's a bastard." 

‘It does make a difference if your foreman is half good. But you can't be a 
real good Joe to be a foreman here. If you get too good, the guys will crap allà, 
over you. If you get to be so you carry out orders, the guys will curse you. I believe 
it’s mostly the fault of the attitude of the company that makes a man so hostile 


toward the foreman.’ 


It would be interesting to know exactly what was meant by this last statement. 
Apparently this worker felt, as others did, that because the men felt they were 
being treated ‘impersonally’ by the company, they had attitudes toward their jobs 
and toward the foreman, as management’s representative, which made it impos- 


sible for the foreman to ‘get along well’ with the men. 
This connection between attitudes toward supervision and toward the company 
was also present when these attitudes were positive. As shown in Table 1, there 
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were forty-six workers who thought that the foreman got along well and that the 
company did all it could or at least ‘something’ for the men. It is not surprising 
that when a foreman acts in ways that makes him liked and respected by his men, 
he thereby helps them to have more favorable attitudes toward the company as a 
whole. None of the twelve workers who thought the company ‘did all it could’ said 
their foremen did not get along with the men. The general impression from all 
twelve of these men was of a healthy and constructive foreman-worker relationship. 


V. THE JOB AND THE COMPANY 


Workers were coded as to ‘type of job’, or more specifically as to whether they 
worked on or off the main line and whether they had regular assembly jobs or did 
work with greater variety such as utility and repair. There was a tendency for 
workers on the most paced and repetitive jobs to dislike the company and to say 
they would leave, but this tendency was not statistically significant. 

More significant than an outsider’s determination of whether a job is repetitive 
or mechanically paced is the worker’s own opinion as to the amount of repetitive- 
ness or pacing in his job. Thus, those men who were more conscious of repeating 
the same motions and being tied to the pacing of the line tended to say the company 
did little for the men. 

When workers were asked whether they thought they could ‘do good-quality 
work on their jobs’, there was an even stronger association with attitudes toward 
the company, as shown in Table 2. Both halves of the table tell the same story: 
workers who say they can’t do quality usually have unfavorable attitudes toward 
the company as a place of work. Is this because a felt inability to do good work 
embitters a worker against the company? Or is it because a worker who dislikes 
the company (for other reasons) is likely to express this feeling in the interview 
by asserting that it is impossible to do good work? Undoubtedly it works both ways. 
In any case here is impressive evidence of the important connection between 
attitudes toward the company and the job. 


TABLE 2 ATIITUDES TOWARD COMPANY AND QUALITY 
(Plant Y Production Workers) 


Probably Would Company Does 


All it 
Not can and Not 
Can Get Quality Leave Leave Total something — much Total 
Yes 28 14 42 20 19 39 
Sometimes 39 38 77 43 34 TI 
No 18 45 63 16 46 62 
Total 85 97 182 79 99 178 


4*—15:54; df—2; P<-001 


25—1347; df=2; P<-01 


. The same connection was demonstrated in the case of responses to the ques- 
tion on how ‘interesting’ the job was felt to be. As Table 3 shows, a majority of those 
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who thought the job was interesting said they would not leave and that the com- 
pany did all it could or something for the men; whereas a majority whose job was 
not interesting to them said they would leave and that the company did ‘not much 
of anything’. The same significant lack of independence (p <-001) appeared when 


TABLE 3 ATTITUDES TOWARD COMPANY AND JOB INTEREST 
(Plant Y Production Workers) 


Probably Would Company Does 
All it 
Not can and Not 
Job is Leave Leave Total something Much Total 
Very interesting and 
fairly interesting 57 39 96 50 44 94 
Not interesting and 
not at all interesting 85 62 97 33 60 93 
Total 92 102 193 83 104 187 
45—10:43; df=1; P<:001 432—597; df=1; P<-01 


the amount of interest in the job was compared with what workers said about their 
wives’ opinions. For instance, of the sixty-one men who attributed unfavorable ' 
attitudes about their jobs to their wives, forty-one said their jobs were not inter- 
esting. To illustrate the importance and nature of this association between job and 
company attitudes, here are some comments made in talking about the company 
by men whose overall attitude was strongly influenced by their feeling about their 


immediate jobs. 


‘The company does nothing to convenience the men . . . They could slow that 
line up a lot. The job is worked by seconds. I don’t like that—you're being timed. 
The more work you do, the more work is piled on you. You try to do your best 
and yet they pile it on . . .’ (Earlier in the interview, to the question on repetitive- 
ness, this man said: "That's what's giving me my duodenal ulcer—it's the same 
thing over and over.") 

‘The company does something at times, but you have to keep after them or 
they forget about you . . . One thing, they never do anything about improving the 
lines. It would be a little easier if they had more men on the line." 

‘They do something but they don’t do everything. A lot of things should be 
done in that plant, but it isn't donc. I mean the working conditions, the way they 
work them. They speed up the line, they give you a couple of jobs to do and you've 
got to do it." 

There were a number of similar answers to the question on what the company 
did for the men. Clearly there were a considerable number of workers who were 
preoccupied with aspects of the immediate job that they disliked, and this pre- 
occupation meant that as far as these men were concerned the company was not 


as interested in them as it should have been. 
The association between attitudes toward job and company worked positively 
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as well as negatively. Of the twelve men who thought the company did all it could 
for the men, five had unusually non-repetitive jobs (repair, utility, etc.). Only two 
were ‘regular’ assembly operators on the main line. Furthermore, nine of the 
twelve thought their jobs were interesting. Thus, while there were a few exceptions, 
the general impression given by these twelve men with unusually favorable atti- 
tudes toward the company was of unusual satisfaction with the work they were 
doing, as the following sample of their comments suggests. 


‘Fairly interesting. It is more interesting than any of the jobs on the line.’ 
‘It’s an important job. It’s interesting because of its importance to the company.’ 
‘It was interesting. In the first place not everyone knows the names and colors 
of all the paints . . . wasn't everyone could do it.’ 


Thus, just as a worker's opinion of his foreman had a lot to do with how he 
felt about the company, so did his opinion of his immediate job. Both of these 
associations were indicated not only statistically in our cross-tabulations, but 
qualitatively in workers’ own comments. And both of them held as true for workers 
who were satisfied as for those who were dissatisfied with their total work 
experience. 


VI. THE FOREMAN AND THE JOB 


Was there the same kind of association between attitudes toward the job and 
toward supervision which we found between each of these areas and attitudes 
toward the company? It might be expected that for some workers dislike of the 
immediate job would be so strong that it would be reflected also in negative atti- 
tudes toward foremen; or the reverse might be true, attitudes toward supervision 
might color workers’ opinions of their immediate jobs. Such associations did appear 
in individual interviews, but for the sample as a whole it was found that the types 
of jobs workers had and whether they liked their jobs or not made no statistically 
significant difference in what they said about their foremen. What tendencies there 
were for attitudes toward supervision and the job to be associated with each other 
were minor and might in fact have been caused by chance. 

For example, workers with jobs on the moving line were divided in their atti- 
tudes toward foremen in exactly the same proportion as were off-line workers. 
Furthermore, workers with the least repetitive jobs, such as repair and utility 

. men, were, if anything, more likely than other operators to say that the foreman 
did not get along with the men. (This tendency also was not significant statistically.) 

The lack of association between the nature of the job and attitudes towar' 
supervision might be expected, since after all what is important in influencing 2 
worker's attitude is not what job he has so much as how he feels about it. How- 
ever, the same lack of significant association was found when attitudes toward 
supervision were correlated with the question on how interesting the job was to 
the worker. It is true that more men with favorable attitudes toward their foremen 
called their jobs interesting than not, whereas more men with unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward their foremen called their jobs not interesting. But these differences 
from the 'expected' distribution were so small that according to the Chi-Square 
test they could have occurred by chance (p >-10). 
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There did seem to be some relationship between how the foreman got along 
and what workers said about quality. Even here, however, the association might 
have occurred by chance (p >-05). 

In other words, and contrary to what might have been expected, attitudes 
toward the job and toward the foreman were independent, according to the Chi- 
Square test. This means that negative attitudes toward the job or the foreman 
cannot be explained simply by saying, ‘Some workers gripe about everything.” 
Those who complained about their foremen did not necessarily complain about 
their jobs, and vice versa. Apparently, if the job was of primary importance, then 
the foremen made relatively little difference. If the foremen made an unusually” 
strong impression, either positive or negative, this did not necessarily influence a 
worker’s attitude toward his job. It was as if the nature of the job and the nature 
of supervision, as perceived by workers, were by and large separate influences 
upon workers’ overall attitudes. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


This paper has been concerned with relationships between three areas covered 
by an interview study of long-service automobile assembly workers: A. general 
attitudes toward the company as a whole, B. attitudes toward the foreman, and 
C. the immediate job. 


The Company 
A 


The Foreman The Immediate Job 


nship between areas A and C on the above 
little association between B and C. Apparently, 
and the immediate job influence attitudes 
toward the company and, furthermore, that these two influences or overall attitudes 
are in a sense independent of each other. There were significant numbers of workers 
in two groups, apparently: those whose feeling about the company was bound up 
with their relationship with their foreman (A <——> B), and those whose feeling 
about the company was bound up with their relationship to the immediate 
job (A «— —— C), and these two groups did not overlap to any significant 


degree. 
There is nothing surprising about the close association found between attitudes 


toward supervision and the company. The foreman's influence upon worker 
morale has been demonstrated repeatedly in a wide variety of industrial settings 


We found a significant relatio 
diagram, and between A and B, but 
this indicates that bofh supervision 
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(6, for example). Because of the much greater frequency with which workers inter- 
act with foremen than with any other member of management it is easy to see 
why the foreman in effect is the company as far as the average worker is concerned. 
(However, as noted above, Purcell’s study (5) contradicts this finding.) 

As for the association between attitudes toward the company and the immediate 

job, this, too, could be expected on the basis of previous research. While the 
character of the work itself has received less research attention than supervision 

as an important influence upon total attitudes, this area has been studied in this 
country and abroad ever since the early work of Elton Mayo and the British 

Industrial Health Research Board (7, pp. 28-54; 12). The present series of studies 

of the impact of technology upon human relations in industry has emphasized the 

immediate job and has shown that pacing and repetitiveness in particular can lead 
to considerable job dissatisfaction (10, 11). Recently other research workers in 
this country and abroad have been giving increasing attention to this area, from 
different points of view, but all reaching the same general conclusions concerning 
the necessity of studying reactions to the immediate job as one of the most impor- 

tant variables influencing morale (1, 2, 3, 8). 

What about our third major finding: namely, the relative independence between 
attitudes toward supervision and toward the job? Was it to be expected that workers’ 
attitudes toward their foremen should have no significant influence upon their 
attitudes toward their immediate jobs, and vice versa? It is suggested that this 
finding may not apply generally. It may well be a special circumstance, peculiar 
to automobile assembly line and similar mass-production work. In many industries 
the foreman determines for his men what the nature of their immediate job will be. 
The foreman makes assignments from one job to another, provides or fails to pro- 
vide variety at work, and controls or varies the pace of working. Where this is true, 
close association between attitudes toward the job and toward the foreman woul 
be expected. 

However, on the assembly line the foreman’s role is different (9). He has little 
opportunity to give a worker a different or easier or more interesting job, since 
most of the jobs are the same. The amount of work to be performed by each 
operator is largely determined not by the foreman, but by the ‘work standards 
department’. The pace of working cannot be varied by the foreman, since it is 
regulated by the speed of the moving line over which the foreman has no direct 
control. Consequently, most assembly workers do not perceive the foreman as 
primarily responsible for the liked or disliked characteristics of their immediate 

jobs. It is possible to have a good job and a disliked foreman, or a good foreman 
and a hated job. The foreman does not necessarily get blamed because the job is 
disliked—he is part of the system, and ‘it’s not the foreman's fault’. Nor does PE 
necessarily get the credit when the job is liked. Workers with the most favorable 
opinions of supervision often described steps taken by their foreman to try 10 
counteract the pressures and irritations of the job, but there was little any foreman 
could do to alter the basic characteristics of the work. 

I The findings of this study suggest that because an assembly-line foreman exer- 
cises little control over the nature of the workers? immediate job, the workers” 
attitudes toward the job and the foreman are independent of cach other. At the 
same time these assembly workers’ total attitudes toward the company were 
usually related to how they felt either about the foreman or about the job. This 
implies that improvements in attitudes either toward supervision or toward the 
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change by itself will be fully effective in improving’ overall attitudes toward the 
company. Management can improve worker morale by making it easier for fore- 
men to establish constructive and satisfying relations with their men. This can be 
done through seeing to it that foremen are treated with understanding by their 
superiors, since foremen’s behavior toward their men depends in such large part 
upon upper management’s behavior toward foremen (9, 13). Management can also 
improve worker morale by consciously counteracting the impersonality of mass- 
production technology and by introducing more variety and individual responsi- 
bility in the work through such measures as job enlargement and job rotation 
w (10, 11). If the foremen are made the agents by which such changes in the immediate 
job are accomplished, attitudes toward supervision will improve at the same time, 
because then workers will begin to perceive the foremen as responsible for the 
desired changes in the nature of the job itself. The significance of this study is that 
improvements in supervision and in the immediate job are called for. Improvements 
in either area by itself are not likely to be effective. 


L job will improve overall attitudes to some extent, but that neither area of possible 
sd 
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Natural Disaster and Political Crisis in a 
Polynesian Society 


An Exploration of Operational Research 
II 
JAMES SPILLIUS 


~ SOME PRINCIPLES OF OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


on Tikopia in Part I of this paper showed how two 
om the conventional role of the academic anthro- 
pologist in a crisis situation. In recent years there has been much discussion of 
what the role of the anthropologist is and should be.! Departures from ‘pure’ 
i; anthropology are variously described as applied anthropology, action anthro- 
| pology, technical advising, participant intervention, and operational research. 
| 


THE description of events 
anthropologists departed fr 


Although there is little agreement on what each of these terms means, there are 
several issues that keep recurring in the discussion of them. Should anthropologists 
confine themselves to ‘pure’ research? Why do administrators make so little use 
of anthropological writings? Is it possible to do research that is simultaneously of 
^ theoretical and practical importance? Can social change be studied in process, and 
should anthropologists try to affect the course of such change? Many questions 
concern ethics and values, among them: can anthropologists, as scientists, take a 
moral stand on anything connected with their work? Is it morally right to supply 
administrators with information that they may use in a way the anthropologist 
disapproves of? Should anthropologists take issue with government policy or accept 
it as given? What are the anthropologist’s responsibilities to the people he studies 


and works with? It is not my purpose in this paper to answer each of these ques- 
wers by drawing out the 


tions specifically, but I hope to give some partial ans 
ave chosen to call 


broader implications of my experiences on Tikopia in what I h 


=» operational research.? 
Operational research is here defined as the attempt to produce an effect on 


processes of social change while they are being studied. — — 
Throughout this paper I have tended to discuss the social anthropologist in 


| Organization, the journal of the Society for 


1. Much of this discussion is contained in Human 


Applied Anthropology. See especially editorials in Vol. 9, No. 3; Vol. 10, No. 2; Vol. 11, No. 2; 
t definitive paper representing the views of many 


Vol. 13, No. 1; and Vol. 14, No. 2. For a recen e 
British social anthropologists on the relation between anthropological research and social needs, 


see L. P. Mair (12). 
2. A discussion of anthropologists" 
Government and anthropologist (omit 
3. This definition is very close to Ho 
y participant observer's) job is to assist t! 
" while it is taking place.’ (Holmberg, 8, p. 26.) 
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views on these issues, particularly on the relation of 
ted here for reasons of space), will appear at a later date. 
Imberg's definition of ‘participant intervention’. ‘His (the 
he community to develop itself and to study the process 
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operational research in terms of a role. But the fact that the situation is a ein. 
he means that operational research itself is a process and cannot be rigidly de se 3 
as a set of role prescriptions. Actions that may be appropriate at one phase, su | 


as my assuming command on the day of the ‘evil fono’, described in Part r may ii 
inappropriate at a later phase of the process. The precise techniques E oP iid 
tional research worker uses depend on the problem he must deal with an e 
developing situation he is part of. But it is possible to state in general terms e s. 
of the principles of operational research that emerged on Tikopia and that mig 
be useful in other field situations. 7 M i 
1. The unit of study in operational research is Government and indigenous i : 
munity, and especially those members of each group who interact with one anot h d ! 
In social anthropology Schapera (16) and Fortes (5) clearly express the impo ^ 
tance of treating European and native groups as one community when study T 
a process of culture change or contact. Gluckman further underlines and giv 
vivid illustration to this point (7). Although the theoretical importance of treating 
European and indigenous community as one social system has long been we 
nized, it is not always put to practical use in applied anthropology. Colonial situ 4 : 
tions are usually analysed either as the administration of an indigenous com 
munity, or as the indigenous community's reaction to colonial administration ( 
the assumption is that there are two distinct social Systems instead of one, and t 


essential process, the interaction of colonial administration and indigenous com" — 
munity is not fully analysed. 


In a colonial situation there 
between master and servant, 
labourers, Government and 
trader and customer, and s 
the operational research 


ri 
e the relationships that needed to be os 


lems in turn. 


2. Since the unit of study is Government and indigenous people, the anthro- 


«d Fj 


Sd 
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pologist must occupy a position outside both systems, especially outside the Govern- 
ment hierarchy. This is defined by Dobbs as the sine qua non of operational 
research (Dobbs, 1, pp. 29-30). If I had been a member of Government, I should 
not have been in the advantageous position of being able to interpret both sides to 
one another as freely as I did;+ I could not have worked as quickly towards the goal 
of placing responsibility for dealing with outside problems upon the Tikopia. 
Similarly, if I had been completely identified with the Tikopia, I should have had 
difficulty in seeing Government's point of view. 

I was exceedingly fortunate in having a good working-relationship with 
Government. Several factors contributed to this. Basically I agreed with Govern- 
ment on policy. Government shared my feeling of sympathy for the Tikopia and 
my desire to help them. The officials were men of high calibre and they were fully 
prepared to make decisions quickly and realistically. I had easy access to all levels 
of the Government hierarchy. Without this kind, or at least some degree, of co- 
operation with Government, operational research would be impossible. 

, According to this principle, the anthropologist is studying and has relations 
with both Government and indigenous people but is not fully identified with either. 
This raises the question of the possibility of a community, whether Government or 
indigenous people, being able to assimilate a role for which they have no precedent 
in their social structure. The anthropologist may have a perfect conception of his 
role and play it perfectly, but if it is not known or comprehended by the society 
there may be little or no communication. The fact must be faced that the anthro- 
pologist, wittingly or not, is assigned a number of roles. He has to begin with those 
that are understood; then, as the study proceeds, he can develop the operational 
research role, which he has preconceived. Awareness of the potentialities of the 
operational research role rather than its precise definition is the important first 


stage. 
Operational research, then, cannot be carried out unless both Government and 


indigenous people are willing to give positive sanction to the anthropologist. For 
the primitive society, particularly if it is isolated and unsophisticated, this is likely 
to be a rather academic question. They may object with passive resistance but they 
are usually not in a position to keep the anthropologist out. With Government the 
situation is different, for unless they give their active assent, this kind of research 
becomes impossible. I should hazard the guess that Government officials are most 
likely to welcome the idea of operational research if they feel there are administra- 
tive problems in the area but that these problems are not so serious as to appear 
insoluble; or if conditions are basically in good order but more and speedier com- 
munication is required for adequate formation and execution of policy. 

The anthropologist’s position outside the hierarchy should also be maintained 
in the financing of operational research. In the development of such work it seems 
advisable that financing should take place in phases. In the initial phase the anthro- 
pologist would most probably be paid by a private foundation. In a second phase, 
when the nature of the work is better understood, he would be paid by a distant 
branch of Government; financing by the local government would identify the 
anthropologist too closely with its interests. In a third phase operational research 


4. For a brief discussion of the difficulty of anthropologists becoming administrators, see Tax 
et al. (19, p. 181). For a discussion of anthropologists as permanent technical advisers to adminis- 
trators, see Fosbrooke (6) and Moffett (13). 
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would be financed by the local unit of study, the Government and the indigenous 
people. This would imply considerable sophistication and monetary development 
of the indigenous community. At the present time many indigenous peoples can 
pay only in food, housing, and the enormous prestige which even now anthro- 
pologists are frequently accorded by the groups they study. The status and atten- 
tion given to an anthropologist by a primitive community should be recognized as 
payment for services that the anthropologist provides with little difficulty to him- 
self, services which the indigenous people may find it impossible to procure for 
themselves. 

3. Both parties involved must recognize that a problem exists and there must be 
some agreement in principle about its solution. Both Government and Tikopia 
agreed that people should not die of hunger, that violence should be prevented, and 
that labour recruiting should be more strictly controlled. Violent antagonism 
between Government and Tikopia would have impeded or made impossible 4 
satisfactory solution to these problems. It is doubtful whether a government 
would want a social anthropologist to do operational research if relations between 


Government and governed were openly hostile or i ili e the 
order of the day. penty r if complete tranquility wer 


expressed by Sch: : : 3 
aspects of th chapera (17, 18) and is exemplified by Firth's discussion of the social 
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Pana olombo Plan (3). While I agree in general with this point of views 
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lems should be dealt with on the spot, preferably in person, instead of only in a 
written report. 

5. The operational research worker should assume professional as distinct from 
personal responsibility for his actions. Professional responsibility is not easy to 
define. Its precise meaning is known only for those arts or professions such as 
medicine and law that have had a long history of public practice and service. In 
the full professions a code of ethics has been established governing standards of 
work and relations with the public. The doctor or lawyer, by virtue of his training, 
is expected to assimilate the conscience he will share with other members of his 
profession. He is handed a formal reminder of it on graduation day. In the case of 
social anthropologists, no such standardized code governs their relations to the 
people they study, for anthropologists do not provide a regular, continuous service 
to clients. Anthropologists do of course adhere to an academic code of ethics, but 
this relates to university affairs rather than to the provision of practical services to 
clients. For these reasons I view social anthropology as an academic discipline and 
not as a profession. I am not suggesting here that anthropologists may achieve 
full professional status only through carrying out operational research. I am stating 
that professional responsibility is a necessary component of operational research. 

As a first attempt to define professional responsibility in an anthropological 
field situation, I should say that it means accepting the consequences of one’s 
presence in the area and attempting to understand how it affects the life of the 
community, not only in the present but in the future as well. It means working 
towards the goal of leaving both Government and indigenous community—but 
particularly the Tikopia in the case reported here—better able to cope with such 
problems as may arise after the anthropologist has gone. 

I am sometimes asked if what I did on Tikopia was any different from what any 
European would have done. No anthropologist, however set he was on sticking to 
the role of observer, would have done nothing in this situation. A Government 
officer, a trader, even an entomologist would most certainly have tried to prevent 
violence and to help the Tikopia get food. But professional responsibility implies 
more than coping with an immediate crisis. On Tikopia it meant working towards 
the long-term goal of leaving Government and Tikopia better able to communicate 
with each other and to make realistic decisions in terms of each other. 

The idea of professional responsibility has many implications. First, the field 
worker’s position outside the hierarchy implies an attempt at impartiality towards 
both sides, which in all probability can be maintained. But this does not mean that 
the field worker has no effect on the situation, or that he is a detached observer. 
Claims that one is only an observer, a recorder of facts, a disinterested spectator, 
are phrases of cant, or they indicate self-deception. When Government and inform- 
ants ask the anthropologist a question, his answer is in fact an interpretation. 
On Tikopia several difficult incidents might have been avoided if I had recognized 
from the outset that what the Tikopia really sought was clarification of Govern- 
ment’s attitudes and intentions and not simply information. To vexing questions, 
silence itself is treated as an answer. 

Second, having accepted the fact that his mere presence has some effect on the 
situation, the anthropologist must constantly make judgments about the course of 
action most likely to achieve the long-term goal of leaving the people studied better 
able to cope with their problems. On Tikopia I decided that at this stage of their 
contact with the outside world, it would be best to try to get the chiefs and maru 
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to cope with the political crisis. It would have been easier to have presented 
Government with one spokesman and representative of the Tikopia, Robinson 
Vaka. Nevertheless I chose the more laborious and difficult course of getting all 
the chiefs to approach Government individually or as a group through an inter- 
preter of their own choosing. While Robinson Vaka would have been speedier and 
more efficient, using him exclusively would have only postponed the day when 
Government would have had to discuss and clarify basic issues with each of the 
chiefs. Supporting Robinson exclusively would have undermined an already 
weakened traditional authority, which in my judgment would have reduced the 
society to chaos. My judgment may have been wrong. But at this stage it seemed 
best to keep Robinson in his traditional role as a ‘strong marw and to bolster the 
chiefs’ prerogative of dealing with external affairs. 

In retrospect, it appears that I made several errors of judgment, partly because 
T was learning as I went along, and partly because I was not fully aware of the effects 
of my own sympathies and prejudices at the time. My direct intervention to prevent 
violence, for example, although necessary at the time, could probably have been 
avoided if I had not been trying previously to withdraw into the observer role. 

I think that some of the ‘objective’ information I gave to various officials was 
heavily slanted so that they would come to the policy decision I considered best. 
T am still convinced that this bias in what I then considered factual information 
resulted in a just solution, but it was also motivated by my anxiety to get Govern- 
ment to take back the task of command so that I could recapture my former role 
as an impartial observer of the Tikopia instead of being their commander. It occurs 
to me that at the time of Mr. Davidson’s visit, when I was so busy shedding my 
‘command’ role in Tikopia, by suggesting policy to him in his dealings with the 
Tikopia I was actually once again issuing commands to them in an indirect way: 
did not realize this at the time, but I see now how interpretations can be so dis- 
torted unintentionally as to make only one decision possible. It is a rare man 
whose supposed objective statements are not coloured by hidden subjective 
elements in his personality. The only antidote to this all too human foible is the 
awareness by the anthropologist that he is capable of committing it. 

: Another error of judgment, both naive and emotionally based, was my expect?" 
tion that the Melanesian priest on the island would have the same code of ethics 
as a European priest. He had the Western status but not the Western norms of the 
position. In retrospect, it is evident that my naiveté blocked my understanding 9 
the fact that he had to act in a way personally objectionable to me not only 
satisfy the Mission’s expectations of him, but also to survive in the famine. 1 ! 
had been more aware of my biases at the time I might have reduced somewhat the 
increasing tensions between the Mission and the Christian chief on the one DA? 
and the pagan chiefs and myself on the other. : 

Endemic factionalism is a common characteristic of many small communities: 
Working through or closely with a faction may stabilize the situation while 
operational research worker is on the spot. It does not remove the conflicts ° 
guarantee that the people will be able to cope with new conflicts without fitting 
them into old factional patterns. There is no doubt that I was ‘captured’ bY i 
pagan faction. I think it more than possible that one can avoid the pitfall of act 

ing spontaneously according to one’s personal feelings of sympathy for one factio” 
and antagonism for the other. But I do not think that an anthro Glogist living 1? F 
small community can avoid emotional identification with the perils in it. He m 
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have recreation and he must work in the company of other people if he is living in 
isolation with them. For the period of his field trip he is bound to have special 
friendships with persons of the community in which he lives. It is difficult indeed 
to have an ascetic morality guiding what has to be gregarious behaviour. - 

The anthropologist's personal responsibility for his everyday behaviour depends 
partly on the mores of the people he is living with and partly on his own character. 
But the split from his professional responsibility cannot be complete. The important 
questions are whether his behaviour jeopardizes his professional responsibilities 
and how it affects his relations to the groups with which he is working. In brief, 
the anthropologist cannot avoid being fitted into the local social system through 
being assigned pseudo-kinship status and roles, adopting some of the local mores, 
and forming special sympathies and prejudices; but he can avoid acting uncriti- 


cally according to his sympathies without being aware of what he is doing. The 


object is not to eliminate these prejudices and sympathies, which is impossible, but 
to be aware that they do colour judgment and interpretation. It is just as important 
to recognize that one cannot clarify everything and that clarification itself may be 
biased as it is to be in a position to make an interpretation. The point is not to fulfil 
arole for the sake of fulfilling a role. The point is to know what one’s aims are, how 
best to fulfil them, and when and why one is departing from a preferred mode of 


conduct. 

In work of this kind special problems a 
cation of confidences. It seems to me the 
repeating a confidence is likely to have repercussions or to cause embarrassment to 
any of the people involved, it must be treated as a secret. But practices that can 
only be termed criminal by the European administration, such as infanticide and 
sadistic punishments and abortion, do occur in primitive societies, either through 
ignorance of European law or through the heavy pressure of tradition. Should the 
research worker report to Government the individual cases? If it is an undesirable 
practice, the important issue is not that it does occur, but why it occurs. Such 
explanation will be far more valuable to Government for long-range understand- 
ing and control than any immediate punishment it may choose to inflict. If a 
specific case is reported to Government, it has no option but to act immediately 
on the information. But I think such practices can be discussed with Government 
in such a way as to indicate that they are probably occurring but can be understood 
and controlled by indirect means. 

Publication of matters concerning the Government with whom one has enjoyed 
a confidential and cooperative relation, without discussion of the material before- 
hand, amounts to a betrayal of confidence. It would make cooperation in future 
work extremely difficult for oneself and for other anthropologists. As primitive 
peoples become more westernized and more sophisticated, the same rules of 
confidence will apply to them. 

6. Operational research has a double aim: (a) the conceptual aim of contributing 
to the analysis of social processes and social change, and (b) the practical aim of 
effecting a change in the situation under study. 

(a) The conceptual contribution of operational research rests on the recognition 
by social anthropologists that all primitive societies change continually, not only 
because of external influences, but also because of internal developments. No 
anthropologist can seriously entertain the idea of a community immune from all 
change, or, as Nadel put it, no anthropologist would now want ‘to preserve them 


rise over publication and the communi- 
principle to be followed here is that if 
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(primitive peoples) in a sort of living museum or anthropological E pee ] 
in order to study them undisturbed’ (Nadel, 14, p. 11). Any std by Sheet í 
ment or anthropologist to prevent change would be defeated Y: Or y ks, se 
sionaries and traders, but also by such people as the Tikopia themselves, 
desire, welcome, and are willing to pay the price of social change. -————— 
In anthropology social change is often studied by examining a d pun ud 
at two separate time periods, but this approach is limited because it is M. 
difficult to tell what has gone in the interim. Oran attempt is made to identi y v3 
range trends, a method that is much easier to use when there are historical Tego! 7 
of past developments. In operational research, change is studied while it pu 
occurs. The operational research worker makes predictions and sees whether t me 
are valid. The advantage of this method is that one can study the exact mechanisi 7 
of social change. The disadvantage is that many social changes take so long to p )» 
their course that they are not completed while the anthropologist is doing P 
field work. Field trips of two to three years would allow one to deal with shor : 
term changes, but the analysis of general trends would require historical records © 
return field trips. . . . WOO A able 
In operational research the ideal is an experimental situation in which varia d 
factors can be controlled by the experimenter. This ideal is rarely approache 
in most groups, but certain types of social change have been very effectively 
planned and studied by operational research, especially in industrial situations. 
Thus Rice was able to study the socio-technical system of weaving in a cotton mill, 
to predict what form of work organization would be most appropriate, and to 
show that when this form of organization was adopted production went uP 
(Rice, 15). zi 
On Tikopia I could not make this precise, controlled sort of experiment. I di ; 
make predictions, but, with the exception of the migration scheme and the Bu 
of the sophisticates, they were not concerned with general social change. They dea 
with such problems as crops, time of recovery, and the likelihood of violence: 
Most of these forecasts turned out to be inacc 
put me in the position to correct these mist 


my subsequent interpretations and predict 
accurate. In the case of mi 


ee —— 


p 


r » he is able to follow up the results of his efforts and t° 
correct his errors of interpretatio. 


concentration on social process and change need not preclude the collection i) 
conventional anthropological data. Indeed, such data are essential for prop 
understanding of social processes, and on Tikopia I should have been serious 
handicapped if I had not been able to build on Firth’s previous work. 
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Several aspects of T ikopia social organization were clarified because I watched 
them changing in response to crisis. It became apparent that the chiefs could deal 
with external crises and people (hurricanes and Government), but that they could 
not do much to cope with internal violence. This was not their province. The maru 
coped with the internal problems of the island and applied the rigorous discipline 
so alien to the general permissive behaviour of the chiefs towards their people. 
Through the activity of the maru, especially the charismatic leader, Robinson 
Vaka, there was a sudden development of the institution of the fono, and a decline 
in the fono as the crisis lessened. This indicated that the fono was an emergency 
institution that lay dormant in normal times, being used only in situations of crisis. 
The function of such an institution in a society without written records can be 
learnt only by observation. It also indicates that the development of an institution 
is not necessarily an irreversible process of social change. One needs to observe the 
whole process of rise and decline to be sure of this point. This raises questions of 
some interest: in future crises and changes will the fono be used again by the young 
sophisticates to achieve power and to bring European notions of authority and 
legal sanctions to the island? Will the young sophisticates again shift from a revo- 
lutionary position to one of support of traditional authority? Or will they actively 
campaign to weaken further the power of the chiefs and older maru? The nature of 
the kinshipand land-holdingsystems and the present policy of Government preclude 
the abolition or overthrow of chiefs, but do not preclude a loosening of traditional 
mechanisms of social control. 
Another set of processes may also be indicated briefly. On Tikopia a series of 
methods was employed by the people in coping with the crisis. At first they made 
an attempt at a realistic solution in proposing migration of labour to the New 
Hebrides, but this was frustrated. The Tikopia propensities for idealizing indi- 
viduals and spawning rumours were then intensified and given impetus. This was 
followed by a struggle for power between factions and an attempt at a violent 
solution of their problems. After this had been averted, tension remained but was 
controlled by the reinforcement of the dominant institutions, the chiefs and the 
fono, and the lead was given in control of punishments and theft by a charis- 
‘matic leader. Plans for migration were begun, but interest in them declined as the 
situation improved. These phases of development may be compared with reac- 
tions to similar crises in other societies. Although such a comparison is beyond the 
scope of this paper, it might yield results of predictive value. j 
(b) The practical aim of operational research is twofold: (i) to effect changes 1n 
the situation while the anthropologist is in the field, and (ii) to leave the social 
unit, that is, Government and indigenous people, better able to cope with their 


problems in terms of one another. ee. a 
Certain short-term practical results can be assessed for Tikopia. Rice was fairly 
ontrol. The traditional authority structure 


distributed. Violence was kept under c ! u t l 
was strengthened. All these results, as I said earlier, with the possible exception of 
the last, might have been achieved by any European taking personal initiative. But 


an understanding of such features as factionalism, the roles of chiefs and maru, 
the function of the fono, and the inaki, requires specialist training if interpretations 
of some lasting use are to be made. 

Other results were gained by my attempts to get the Tikopia to take respon- 
sibility for their own decisions. Communication with Government and with traders 
was greatly improved. Their interpretations of Government decisions were more 
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realistic in terms of Government policy. The Tikopia realized their Paare 
in economic relations with the cupide mu A ough I do not think they wer 
i le to cope with these themselves. 

E. Dem Es it would seem that the Tikopia understood wha 
I was trying to do while I was there, but have not yet reached the point where they 
feel they can dispense with someone who will live with them and interpret o. 
pean governmental aims to them and their own aims to Government. Mr. Pa 
De Burgh Thomas got to know the Tikopia well in his last three years as manager 
of the Lever Brothers plantation on which Tikopia labourers worked. He was 
extremely fond of them and received in turn rather hectic Polynesian ue 
Before he left the Solomons, he was asked by the Tikopia to stay on the island, e" 
they made fantastic promises for this eventuality. They explained, ‘We don t nee 
another chief; we have our chiefs; but we need a man like you who will explain 
our mind to Government. In brief, it seems that the Tikopia wanted a man outside 
the hierarchy who could interpret the attitudes of each side to the other. It is also 
clear that if the job on Tikopia had been officially defined as operational research, 
Ileft before the task at hand was fulfilled. In any attempt to control social change, 
it is only too true that for every problem solved, a dozen more are created. 

The issue of paganism versus Christianity on Tikopia was evidently resolved 
after a disastrous influenza epidemic in July-August 1955. Many people died, 
including two pagan chiefs. According to recent reports, all the remaining pagans, 
chiefs included, were baptized into the Christian faith. There are no details on the 
factions, the fono, or the powers of the chiefs and maru. 

Another practical point from the Tikopia experience concerns the phases of 
the food crisis—from hurricane to famine recovery. Comparison with similar 
disasters in places with like conditions might be of predictive value, especially 1" 


the timing of relief supplies. It would seem that it takes three to four months for 
acute food shorta 


island like Tikopi 
relief supplies. On 
months after the h 


after the hurricane twenty 
seem that once the death- 


ur- to six-week period so that growing E. 
ery is hastened by proportion? 
The practical aims of operational research can 
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ledgement of those occupying the offices of government. It is curious that some- 
times anthropologists embarked on ‘objective’ studies display gfnpassion and 

m understanding for the indigenous community but find it much more difficult to 

> take a dispassionate view of Government as a social system. If an anthropologist 
is engaged in operational research, he cannot identify himself exclusively with the 
interests of the indigenous people; he must also think in terms of government policy 
for a wide area. Such policy he may or may not find repugnant. If he does not find 
broad government policy too disturbing, then his only real concern is with govern- 
ment policy on specific problems. My expectation would be that in most cases 
policy connected with a specific problem and its solution would not involve to any 
great extent the moral or political beliefs of either anthropologist or Government. 
If the anthropologist disagrees fundamentally with general government policy, 

; such disagreement would soon become obvious, and would pose the choice 

T between compromise of beliefs and the expediency of solving an immediate prob- 

lem on the one hand, and adherence to general moral or political beliefs on the 
other. Thus operational research would not be possible in all situations. But all too 
frequently anthropologists who disagree with general colonial policy seek to take 
issue with it at the local level, where it is only executed, not formed. 

But these are issues for which no general rule can be stated; they are decisions 
that only individuals can make for themselves, without reference to a directive. 
But these decisions must be made primarily in terms of the government one is deal- 
ing with, as it is they who hold the power of implementing directed social change. 

Thus, in a practical sense, the chief value of operational research (and here I 
am paraphrasing Dobbs) is that it couples the capacity of a technical analysis of a 
given situation from someone outside the organization with the recognition of 
what is possible in terms of resources.- The social anthropologist presents the 

« administrator and the indigenous people with an analysis that is not only relatively 

impartial but also immediate, an analysis that can be realized in action. 


SUMMARY 


PART I 
1. A severe hurricane in February 1952 
island of Tikopia caused a famine accompanied by political crisis. A frustrated 
attempt at a realistic solution—extensive labour migration—was followed by 
increasing tension, stealing of food, threats of violence, and wild rumours. After 
relief supplies arrived stealing continued. An acute struggle for power developed 
between the adherents of the traditional authority system and the adherents of 
‘the native Mission. A young sophisticate who had worked abroad became a 
charismatic leader. He supported the Mission and opposed the pagan chiefs. He 
and his followers advocated capital punishment of thieves. Open violence was 
averted by the intervention of the anthropologist. The charismatic leader then 
threw his weight behind the pagan chiefs and their maru (executive officials). He 
used his authority to develop a system of controlled punishment, organized the 
enforcement of a strict code of rules for protecting the crops, and helped to plan a 


migration scheme. Regular political meetings (Jono) were held to deal with the 


crisis. The traditional leaders, their power reinforced by Government, assumed full 


"^ public responsibility for the maintenance of order and the recovery of the island. 


on the small, isolated Polynesian 
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Communication with Government and understanding of its policies were eS : 
The food supply gradually increased, and even after a second hurricane 2 $ a 
order was maintained. Interest in migration disappeared when the food shortag 
M Dua anthropologists, Professor R. Firth and the author, had come to 
Tikopia in 1952 to study social change. The crisis forced them to assume one 
roles besides the traditional research role of the academic anthropologist. i 
first acted as advisers to Government, which could not maintain frequent c m 
munication with Tikopia normally because of its isolation. Then they me 
temporarily as executive officers of Government in the distribution of rice. is 
Firth left in August 1952, the author attempted to be an objective detached mu , 
then of necessity intervened directly in Tikopia affairs, after which he gradually 
developed an operational research role. 


PART II 


3. Operational research is here defined as the 
processes of change while they are being studie 
research that emerged from the Tikopia experien 

(i) The unit of study is Government and indigenous community. 

(ii) The anthropologist must occupy a posit 


ion outside this unit. He must not 
be completely identified either with Government or with the indigenous com 
munity. 


(iii) Both parties involved must recognize that a problem exists, and there must 
be some agreement in principle about its solution. 


(iv) The main task of operational research is the co, 
events to both parties of the social system. pilit 

(V) The operational research worker should assume professional responsibi a, 
for his actions. This means accepting the consequences of his presence in the fie to 
and attempting to work towards the goal of leaving the social unit better abe i 
cope with its problems after he has gone. It also requires awareness of how 


4 , , affect his sociological analysis. a 
(vi) Operational researc im: (a) the conceptual aim of d 
r the ocial processes and social change, and (b) the pract je 2 
aim of providin is of i i roblems that can affect the situatio 


attempt to produce an effect ew 
d. The principles of operationa 
ce are described as follows: 
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Organizational Control Structure 


A General Descriptive Technique as applied to 
Four Local Unions! 


ARNOLD S. TANNENBAUM AND ROBERT L. KAHN 


snis interest of late has been focused on the importance of the control function 
E rganizations. Cartwright has pointed out that ‘a major deficiency of our theories 
group psychology and of social psychology generally is that we have been soft 
on power’, and he has reviewed a number of studies that demonstrate the import- 
ance of this variable in interpersonal situations (1). Some effects of varying conditions 
of control within an organization have been discussed by Worthy, who points out 
that delegation of control to local autonomous groups within a large organization 
has a favorable effect on morale (8). A recent experiment performed by the Human 
Relations Program of the Survey Research Center has likewise demonstrated the 
effects of differing conditions of organizational control on the involvement and 
Satisfaction of employees within a business organization.? 

The results of these studies emphasize the importance of control as a social- 
psychological variable, especially for the understanding of organizations. There are 
a number of reasons for this importanc 


a e. First of all, by definition, control is the 
capacity to manipulate available means for the satisfaction of needs (4). Control is 
basic to the distribution of rewards and punishments within the organization. What 
a person gets out of an organization depends in part on who controls the available 
stock of rewards within the organization, or, more generally, on who determines 
the way in which the organization shall operate. Control processes, of course, are 
an essential aspect of the functioning of an organization. They help circumscribe 
idiosyncratic individual actions and keep them conformant with the rational plan 
of the organization. Organizations require conformity and the integration of diverse 
processes. It is the function of control to see that organizational requirements are 
properly met, and the ultimate goals of the organization achieved. 

_ Control has further social-psychological significance because of its association 
with types of political systems. Democracy is described as control by the citizens 
and their representatives. Dictatorship can be characterized as a highly centralized 

ntrated in one or a few persons. 


system of control, with ultimate power conce c 
Oligarchy and laissez-faire, communism and fascism, refer to different systems of 


control, to the distribution of control among people in different social positions, 
and to the extent to which the behavior of an individual is subject to the control 


of others. 
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Control, as a social-psychological variable, is important for another reason. 
Psychological predispositions to types of control systems are developed early in 
life. The infant’s behavior is controlled by persons upon whom he is extremely 
dependent, and the process of socialization involves the imposition of controls by 
parents, teachers, and other ‘authority figures’. In this growing-up process, à 
pattern of responses to control is developed. Control takes on an emotional 
meaning. i 

Control, then, is important as a variable because it relates to the satisfaction 
of important human needs, because it has broad social and political implications, 
and because it has acquired an emotional meaning for people. A very general 
notion upon which this investigation is based states that differences in control 
systems within organizations will make for numerous and widespread differences 
in the functioning of those organizations. 

It is our objective in this paper to illustrate a descriptive technique for the study 
of organizational control structure. Although this method is largely in an explor- 
atory stage, it nevertheless helps clarify certain aspects of control in organizations. 
It appears further to suggest new dimensions of importance. 

The data represented below are taken from a study of membership participation 
in four local unions. The unions chosen for study are of the industrial type, 2° 

within a size range of 300-850 members, and are located in Michigan. They Were 
chosen to differ in their level of membership participation as measured by attend- 
ance at meetings (regular and special), member activities at these meetings (such 
as raising and seconding motions, asking questions, etc.), involvement in committee 
work, and voting in union elections. The locals are assigned fictitious names, an 
are called, in the order of their level of membership participation: Nationa’ 
Sergeant, Ensign, and Walker.3 

We shall be interested below in exploring the control characteristics of thes 
locals as they relate to participation, and shall discuss tentatively the relationships 
among aspects of control, ideology, and uniformity behavior in unions. 


THE CONTROL GRAPH 


We have chosen to represent the control str 
general schema that we have called the ‘control 
graph represents a scale of hierarchical levels i 
unions this scale would run from the rank- 
various office levels to the president at the 

m 


might include the employees at one end; variou i interme 
t í H S supervisory groups at intcr! 
levels; and the board of directors, or president of the bond. at ts other end), d 


The vertical axis of the control graph represents the amount of control institu ‘of 
by these various hierarchical levels. This may vary from none to a very great O- cal 
control. Thus, ‘having a great deal of control’ means that persons at the hierarc uL. 
level under consideration determine in large degree the specific actions and P liosa 
of the organization. "Having no control’ on this dimension means that al! P? e 


a 
ucture of our locals in terms o 
graph’. The horizontal axis ° c 
n an organization. In many sugh 
and-file members at the low end eo it 
high end. (In a business organizati? ite 


3. Participation in the four locals was measu: 
tered to a random sample of about 150 membe: 
in this way corresponds to independent judgm 


m 
red by means of a written questionnaire tained 
rs in each local. The rank order of locals 

ent made by international officers. 


T 
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at a given level have no 'say' or influence in determining the policies and actions of 


the organization. 

We can now create a curve by plotting and connecting the points that show the 
amount of control characteristic of each hierarchical level. One can conceive of such 
control curves assuming various shapes and levels. For example, one curve may 
have a negative slope, indicating that.the amount of control instituted at successive 
levels increases as one goes up the hierarchy. Such a curve might be a relatively 
straight line, indicating regular increases in control from one level to the next 
(Figure 1), or it might have a positive or negative acceleration. In some organiza- 
tions, there may be very little increase in the degree to which the various levels 
institute control until the top of the organization is reached; there a great increase 
takes place. This type of organization is controlled by only a few individuals 
(Figure 2). It is conceivable too, for the curve to decline as one moves up the 
hierarchy. An organization in which the leader has little power relative to the 
body politic would yield such a picture (Figure 3). A curve of this kind does not 
necessarily identify a figurehead or ineffective leader. This shape of curve applies 
also to an organization where individuals at the lower levels as a group have more 
control than the individuals at the uppermost level, even though these may be 
active and effective leaders. 

Some organizations may be characterized by a relatively flat curve. Such a curve 
may be /ow and flat, indicating a very low degree of control throughout the organi- 
zation. A laissez-faire or anarchic situation, for example, would be described. in 
these terms (dotted line in Figure 4). On the other hand, a flat curve might be high 
on the vertical axis, indicating that people at all levels in the organization have a 
great deal of influence (solid line in Figure 4). The difference between these two flat 
curves, one low and one high, illustrates a general postulate concerning control 
curves, that the shape of the curve may remain constant while the general height of 
the curve varies. In other words, the relative power of different hierarchical levels 
might be the same in two organizations that nevertheless differed greatly in the 
absolute amounts of control exercised. Important differences in organizational 
functioning would be expected to accompany such variations in the general height 
of the control curve, despite the fact that the shape of the curves remained the 


same. 

Control curves give us, by implication, a good deal of information about an 
organization. It can be scen from the preceding diagrams that the height and shape 
of the control curves tell us something about how control is distributed in an 
organization and also something about the total amount of control that 1s instituted 


in that organization. This latter dimension, total control, is indicated by the general 
height of the control curve, or more properly by the area under the curve. It is to 
a large degree independent of the shape of the curve. Total control may vary while 
the general shape of the curve remains the same. On the other hand, the general 


shape of the curve may vary while total control remains constant. — 
on the distribution of control 


_ Data on total control, together with information ution ¢ 
within the organization, should provide an effective method of describing important 
aspects of the control structure in an organization. For example, a high flat curve 

ation have a lot of ‘say’ on many issues. 


suggests that many persons in the organiz 3 
A low flat curve indicates that no one has much to say about any issue. In the 
ively strong organization eliciting the 


former we have the picture of an active, relat 1 
involvement and participation of a large segment of its members. The latter implies 
I 
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Figures 1-4 
The Control Graph—Types of Control Curve 
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a relatively weak, inactive, /aissez-faire organization. In the extreme case there is 
question as to whether or not the agglomeration of persons involved in such a 
situation can be called an organization at all. 

In order to derive control curves for the locals studied in the present research, 
the amount of control instituted by individuals at varying levels in the union hier- 
archy was ascertained. The hierarchical levels include the membership at the low 
end, the president at the high end, and the executive board and bargaining com- 
mittee somewhere between.* We have operationalized control at these various levels 
by asking judgments of our sample of respondents. This means, of course, that we 
are measuring control in terms of member-perceptions rather than by more objec- 
tive means. We are making the assumption that an accurate picture of control in 
these locals can be derived as an average of all the members’ judgments. The validity 
of this assumption remains to be tested fully, but in the present instance it received 
some confirmation from the observations of the authors and the judgments of 
international officers. The four questions employed in this connection are: 


1. ‘In general, how much do you think the president has to say about how things 
are decided in this local?’ 

2. ‘In general, how much do you think the executive board has to say about how 
things are decided in this local?’ 

3. ‘In general, how much do you think the plant bargaining committee has to say 
about how things are decided in this local?” 

4. ‘In general, how much do you think the memb 
things are decided in this local? 


Each of these questions was answere 


from ‘a great deal of say’ to ‘no say at all’. 
the four locals based on the data from the above questions. 


A number of comparisons are possible from these curves (p. 132). _ 


1. within-local differences in the extent t 
control, 
2. between-local differences in the extent to which any given hierarchical level 
exercises control, 
3. between-local differences in the genera 
4. between-local differences in total contro 
In the following discussion, it will not be possible to explore in detail each of 
these potential lines of analysis. We will attempt, however, to include in our obser- 


vations points illustrative of all four types of comparison. —— 
An examination of the curves tells us immediately that within each local the 


several hierarchical levels appear to institute different amounts of control, although 
the differences are more marked in some locals than in others. In order to evaluate 
more precisely which of these visible differences represents significant increments of 
control, statistical tests were performed on the differences between the amount of 


ership has to say about how 


d by checks on a five-point scale ranging 
Figure 5 represents the control curves for 


o which various hierarchical levels exercise 


1 shape of the curves, 
1—the general height of the curves.5 


4. It is obvious that we are not dealing with equal scale units along the abscissa, and that the 
ordering of executive board and bargaining committee is somewhat arbitrary. While it is clear 
that these groups fall between the president and the membership, their relative positions are 
uncertain, 

5. This is operationalized in the present stu! 
of the groups—the membership, executive boar 


dy simply by adding the amount of control for all 
d, etc. —in each local. 


5.0 Great deal 


of say 
Ensign =- 
Sergeant 
4.5 
Amount 
of 
Control 
Quite a bit 
4.0 of say 
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President Executive Bargaining Membership 
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Officers 
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* The means are based on N's of about 150 in each local. 
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control exercised by the membership of a local and the amount exercised by each 
of the officer levels—president, executive board, and bargaining committee. In 
National, the membership as a whole has a significantly greater amount of control 
than either the bargaining committee, executive board, or the president.¢ In Ensign, 
the membership as a whole is significantly higher than the executive board and the 
president, but does not differ significantly from the bargaining committee. In 
Walker, the membership does not differ significantly from any other group, but 
a suggestive difference exists between the membership as a whole and the president. 
In Sergeant, the membership is significantly higher than the president, but it does 
not differ from the other groups in the local. 

An examination of the curves for between-local differences in the amount of 
control exercised by a given hierarchical level calls attention to some differences 
that offer corroboration of information obtained earlier by observation and from 
the comments of international officers. For example, the sharpest contrast between 

E hip in 
National, the local highest in member-participation, and that exercised in Walker, 
the local lowest in participation. National had been cited by international officers 
as a local in which the membership was especially active in decision-making. ` 

A similar comparison can be made in terms of the amount of control exercised 
by local presidents. Sergeant stands.out among the four locals as having the most 
influential president. This is substantiated by direct observation of this officer, by 
the reference of the international officers to his ‘tight political machine’, and by his 
election to seven successive terms of office. At the time of this measurement no 
other local president had served more than a year. 

_ Comparisons in the shape and height of the four curves can be discussed 
simultaneously to some advantage. The curves for Walker and Sergeant are both 
relatively flat, but the amount of total control in these two locals differs sharply. | 
Sergeant is high in total control, while Walker is relatively low. National stands out 
as having a relatively steep curve. It is the only local where no other group ranks 
above the membership in amount of control. In Ensign and Sergeant the bargaining 
committee ranks first and in Walker the executive board ranks first, although these 
within-local differences are not significant. While a definitive characterization of the 
four locals should not be attempted on the basis of these data alone, National 
appears to conform most closely to the ‘democratic’ model, while Walker more 
closely approximates the laissez-faire model. Sergeant’s high total control with 
lower membership control suggests à kind of oligarchy or ‘élite’ government, while 


Ensign appears to conform least to previously discussed prototypes.” i 
he control curves, this does 


Although the membership as a whole ranks high on th 
not imply that each member individually has more influence than each officer 
individually. The average member, though part of a group having a great deal of 
influence in the local, is very markedly less influential than the president, for ex- 
ample. The power of the membership js distributed among a large number of 
people; that of the president is in the possession of one person. Moreover, although 


6. The t-test for paired differences was employed here. The 5 per cent level of confidence is 
accepted as a criterion of significance. Differences at between the 5 and 10 per cent levels are 
referred to as suggestive. 

7. It should be remembered that these classifications are inferred from the curves and are not 
the basis for the curves. The essential element in our discussion is the curve itself and not the types 


associated with it. 
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in one local the membership is the single most powerful group and in the other 
three the second most powerful group, the membership cannot be considered 
(except perhaps in National) to be more influential than the other groups combined. 
The above data seem to suggest that, while the membership does have very high 
influence in each of these locals, the officers (including the president, executive 
board, and bargaining committee) as a group might have more. Their influence 
would be dominant if the officers were to act in a concerted manner, as a single 
tight-knit group. 


THE APPLICATION OF CONTROL CURVES 


Many questions and hypotheses relating control to other functions in organiza- 
tions have been proposed in the literature. For example, how does control relate to 
conformity behavior, to participation, to leadership characteristics, to the ideology 
or philosophy of an organization? What effects do such variables have on the control 
structure of an organization, and in what ways are they affected by that structure? 
The limited sample of four locals of course precludes any definitive answer to such 
questions; however, by way of illustrating the application of control graphs, 4 
pune of ae conclusions are suggested.8 

_ The contro. graphs suggest that some current h anizations 
might be sharpened if they were stated in terms VIR mete Ma: contro 
(such as its hierarchical distribution or the total amount of control instituted bY 
all hierarchical levels), rather than in more global terms. For example, let us take 
a ee around which conflicting hypotheses have been generated: what are the 
implications of inter-organizational conflict on control processes within the oppos- 


pum 


ing organizations? One school of thought maintains that ‘Continued . . - antagon- - 


ism i i ? 
between corporations and unions prevents the latter from sinkin ginto bureat 


crati ‘ ; 
c sloth. Merely to survive, the union must remain vital, democratic 2n 


em IA Eie other hand, we have the widely held belief that conflict between 
The data P ead to the tightening of control by the leadership. j is 
related to th € present study suggest that conflict between organizations if 
to the total amount of control exercised in these organizations but nO 
necessarily to the hierarchical distribution of that control (se T ble 1 135). he 
is Medea vile dee mE respect to amount of conflict with management 
eir rank order on t 
slope of the control curve (i.e. debota AE apparently dme 


On the basis of these data, we might hypothesize that the most immediate effect 


of conflict with management i i aes cal. 
gement is to increase the amount of control within the 1° oes 


The rationale ft i is mi 
onale for this hypothesis might be developed along these lines: conflic iabe 


pais goes imply who should exercise control, but merely that control shot c 
- Conflict increases the organizational i icit in idiosy2“ 
behavior. This may serve as an i i pessum A 
incentive for concentratin i a 
: à control in the r 
a few or for increasing the total amount of control in iba organization in oy 
jen 


Ways. The important thing is that the organization ie an 
f ation b i d ‘effi 
B more tightly Wut 


LA. i "Re un E 
Model rt dera gery the rationale and implications of the relati 
: I also a forthcoming book b he 
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pe ai EE conflict (or certain other crises), there may be a greater sen- 

: ion to and acceptance of control throughout the organization, not merely at 

"€ wan. d d levels. We are therefore led to the hypothesis that inter-organiza- 

r rife will create an increase in total control—but not necessarily exerted at 

he top of the organization. The distribution of this control in time of crisis is 

determined by other factors, as it is in more restful periods. 

i As. m do determine the distribution of control? One general view states 

a pecific external functions that the union performs have an important effect 

on how control is structured within the union. For example, Hoxie argues that 

‘business unions’, which strive exclusively toward the achievement of such specific 

bread-and-butter’ goals as higher wages, shorter hours, and pensions, tend to 

emphasize internal discipline and autocratic control (3). Howe and Widick make 

the complementary suggestion that unions that are interested in broader social 

kk functions and problems (political action, the general welfare of the community, 
organizing the unorganized) tend to be democratically controlled (2). 

, In the present study, members were questioned directly regarding their level of 

interest in eight different issues, each of which had been judged by the authors to 

represent either ‘broad’ or *bread-and-butter' goals. Member-responses were com- 

bined to form indices of interest level in each type of goal. Evidence from these 

data, summarized in Table 1, lends some support to the hypothesis that an interest 

in broad and general goals for the union may be correlated with the observance of 

democratic procedures (positive sloped curve). However, interest on the part of the 

union in bread-and-butter issues does not appear to be correlated, positively or 

negatively, with democratic procedures. This no doubt reflects the fact that a union 

may have an interest in both types of goal; an interest in broad issues does not imply 

lack of interest in bread-and-butter problems. 

x A final example of the application of control curves can be given brief mention 

here, with a summary of the relevant data in Table 1. This involves the phenomenon 

of conformity or uniformity of attitudes and behaviors in unions. Uniformity was 

measured in this study in terms of the inverse of the variance on a number of items 

) Chosen a priori to reflect union norms. These items include perceived norms about 

voting, attending meetings, and helping out on strikes; the frequency of sanctions 


against members for failure to perform the above functions; the intensity of member- 
involvement in the union, and the alacrity with which members utilize union 
channels for the expression of grievances. Uniformity, like inter-organizational 
conflict, appears to be associated with total amount of control, rather than with 


A 
TABLE 1 RANK ORDER OF LOCALS ON CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THEIR CONTROL 
STRUCTURE AND OTHER VARIABLES | 
Degree of Subscription 
positive Subscription Total Extent of of members 
slope of of members amount union- to bread- 
control to broad of Uniformity management and-butter 
Local curve goals control behavior conflict goals 
National 1 1 2 2 2 2:5. 
Ensign 2 3 3 3 3 A 
Sergeant 3 2 1 1 1 1 
© Walker 4 4 4 4 4 2:5 
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the distribution of control within the local. Thus, in the present sample, Signe 
uniformity is found in Sergeant, which ranks first in total control; there is leas 
uniformity in Walker, which ranks last. 


nt 


FURTHER IMPLICATIONS AND QUESTIONS 


The above discussion is intended to illustrate briefly the application of e 
curves to testing relationships between aspects of control and other D. saei 
factors. Some further implications and questions relating to the use of these curv 

ized below. 

edi "NEC pae characterize in terms of two continuous variables a number + 
organizational types that have hitherto been treated as important but discrete. yr | 
concepts as democracy, autocracy, and /aissez-faire as distinct types or epi : 
control structure are brought into a single schema. We are thus provided va a 
unitary way of looking at these types, and at the same time working with the ws 
variations between these extremes. A democratic control structure in unions migh 
be diagrammed as a control curve having particular Shape. This curve would be 
high for the rank-and-file and relatively low for persons in the upper ree 
The autocratic model, on the other hand, might present a somewhat differen 
picture. This curve would be low for the rank-and-file and relatively high for those 
at the top of the hierarchy. Laissez-faire involves still another picture—one that 1$ 
low for all levels of the hierarchy; no one has any appreciable control over the 
organization. The converse of. laissez-faire would be described by means of a ae 
high at all points along the hierarchy. This would be a highly regulated type © 
organization, perhaps characterized by a large amount of internal political activity 
and clique-formation. Although such a control pattern would seem to be as iui 
ing and important in its implications as laissez-faire, it has been neglected in Ws 
studies. Needless to say, the infinite variations between these extremes are also ¢ 
interest; it seems likely that a full understanding of control in organizations ke 
come, not alone through studies of democracy, autocracy, and /aissez-faire as pY; 


: > ee 
types, but through studies that examine the full range of control patterns ! 
organizations. 


2. The control curves of course em 
zations, and provide a means of takin 
ship, influence, and power in organiz 
Leadership, for example, is not si 
another, but a process in which the 
the organizational control curve. I 
and behaviors will be affected by t 
by the general shape of the curve i 
in this general direction. For exa: 
subordinates to the extent that th: 
hierarchy (6). am 

mio in this area that deserve further investigation include the follow e l 
What effect does varying the relative power positions of leaders and follower gy s 
on leadership processes? What implications do varying shapes of control naxi- # 
have on leader-follower behavior? Is there an optimum curve for achieving ping 
mum leadership effectiveness, and for other criteria of organizational functl© 


phasize the importance of control in ee 
£a more holistic view of it. Studies of lea rk. 
ations can be made within such a framewo 

mply the influence of one isolated ‘ae on 
persons involved are placed at various point sses 
t can be expected that such leadership proce ]so 
he positions of the actors on this curve, and oint 
tself. Some research data already available Pi his 
mple, Pelz finds that a leader is effective witi na 
e leader himself has influence in the organizati? 
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set of role 


Is NEN OPAC RUN 
the supervisor in an organization high in total control confronted by a 
n that is 


requirements different from those of the supervisor in an organizatio 
relatively low in total control? 
9g ee curve presents a picture of the control distribution in an organi- 
is pei e qan control, however, is a more fluid and dynamic process than 
‘ne tbe E A he control curves, which reflect the situation at a given point in 
E ie 2 estion of alignments and coalitions is one that should be considered. 
iusttute P : one group may be lower than another in the amount of control it can 
Wit ebd He organization, but it might add to its effective control by aligning 
ee a group. Groups might do this on a temporary basis relative to a specific 
pad d hey might form a more permanent faction or clique. If some rough 
Meis eim about the additive properties of control can be tentatively accepted, 
ie atte “are about the effects of various types of alignments might be made. 
s nple, ivan organization with an extremely steep curve, one group may be 
powerful that no combination of opposing groups can i 


ZA ON e overpowerit. In an organi- 
xt inn : 23 atively flat curve the balance of power may be so delicate that any 
SA he alignment of sub-groups may change radically the control situation. 
ti n approach leads into the intricate question of political processes In organiza- 
ons, and suggests that an investigation of such processes could be carried out with 
the use of control curves. 
iie = One might speculate about the psychology of control in connection with 
all " curves. One analysis of interest would entail plotting the control curves for 
* the organizations to which a given individual belongs: his work, his social 
; his family, etc. From this we can derive a control profile for the individual. 
ese profiles can be expected to vary considerably from person to person, with 


some rather extreme types being manifest. One, forexample, would be the individual 
he organizations to which he belongs. 


Who has relatively little control in any of t 

Another, and perhaps more rare type, is the individual who has relatively high 
control in all of the organizations to which he belongs. Still others will have differ- 
ing degrees of control in the various types of organizations and groups to which 
f such differing patterns 


they belong. An analysis of the psychological correlates 0 f 
of control for individuals should be extremely rewarding. Their entire psychology, 


their way of looking at life, their general attitudes, their aspirations and levels of 

satisfaction would be expected to differ markedly.10 

e There are, of course, many questions with regard to t 

di iae asan analytical technique. These refer to methodologica’ 
ficulties: 


he use of the control 
las well as theoretical 


qual units along both 
et been done, and is 
t conform to simple 


matical. Scaling of € 
l. This has not as y 
| hierarchies do no 


m Eu units of measurement are proble 
: abscissa and ordinate would be idea 

omplicated by the fact that organizationa 
Statistical assumptions. 
9 The relationship between the actual control stru 

he structure as perceived by its members and leaders t 
An accurate measure of the actual control structure is 


cture of an organization and 
equires further exploration. 
by far the more difficult to 


ee The data of the present research suggest the hypothesis that active union members differ 
esa haenye members on this control profile; actives tending more 1n the direction of greater 
OSEE in the organizations to which they belong, while inactives tend in the direction of lower 
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obtain. Although we have assumed that the measures employed in the present study 


accurately reflect the control picture as it actually exists, we recognize the need to 
test this assumption. 


ory way of integrating these to provid 
be developed. 


(€) The curves discussed above are bas 
The act 


ctor is doing the controlling. Cu 


on the other hand 


€ amount of control 
membership, This may or may 
these two curves, actual and 


actual control struc- 
More closely to the actua 
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curve. We would predict for thi izati 
; À r this or i 
A pl ice ganization a greater degree of membership 
W ; : 
b = Ron only begun to think about this problem, but past psychological research 
res ss pae of discrepancies between what individuals want and what 
i. 4 hough the actual distribution of control appears to have direct implica- 
E pepe of members, the difference between the actual and desired 
A ay make an additional contributi i implica- 
[Abe a ibution to our understanding of the implica: 


ee ae graph is primarily descriptive, it has both conceptual and 

tnenific-o epe It helps one think about the process of control and it oflers 

Birsntzatio h a cis indices for characterizing and measuring aspects of control in 

TER sai t opens up to the process of scientific testing a number of hypotheses 
ave been discussed primarily in speculative terms. 
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- groups, the result may be the formation of a new all-e! 


A Psychological Model for the Study of 


Social Assimilation 
RONALD TAFT 


ASSIMILATION has been regarded by some sociologists, notably Park and Bur- 
aie (20), as one of the basic social processes. Social psychologists, however, usually 
7 oe oy the concept entirely or use it synonymously with socialization (e.g. 
a 2). nd yet assimilation refers to a most important aspect of person-group 
relationships: namely, the cognitive and behavioural changes that occur as an 
individual transfers his membership from one group to another. Whenever the 
norms of these groups are inconsistent with each other, some degree of personal 
adaptation is usually required before the individual can effectively transfer his 
membership. Thus, considering the important role played in social adjustment by 
Broup memberships, it seems appropriate that social psychologists should devote 
more attention to the process of changing these group memberships. The studies of 
Socialization are concerned mainly with the acquiring of group memberships ab 
initio, but we should not neglect the special case where a person, already a member 
of a group, is re-socialized as a member of a new group. 

_ Our working definition of social assimilation as applied to the study of in- 
dividual behaviour, is the process whereby, as a result of social interaction, a person 


transfers his membership from one group to a second group whose norms are incon- 
the process that occurs when immigrants or 


sistent with those of the first.? This is 
group members assimilate to a prevailing national culture. This is the most common 
instance in which the term assimilation is used, but it is too often overlooked that 
the same process occurs in almost every area of group relations. Some typical and 
important examples are: social class mobility, religious conversions, imprisonment, 
internment and rehabilitation, army induction, industrial induction, joining a social 
Or residential group, marriage (in some instances), and starting at a new school. 
The literature, whether psychological, sociological, or romantic, abounds with 
descriptions of the assimilation of individuals in the above and other similar 
Situations, but these descriptions are largely disconnected and little scientific use 
can be made of data obtained in one situation for an understanding of behaviour 
In the other. Admittedly, there are some fundamental differences in the various 
types of situation, for example, the degree of ‘ego-immersion’ involved, the control 
exercised by the group over its members, or the permeability of the group to new 
members, but it should be possible to delineate some of the more basic variables 


that apply to all assimilation situations. 


Mist theoretical analysis has been assisted by a grant 
E TU to the University of Western Australia. —— |. p , k 
Ka is definition is oriented towards changes in one individual in relation to his group member- 
ships, but where the interaction occurs between potent Or large numbers of members of the two 
mbracing group; that is, all of the interacting 


f this aspect of assimilation. 


given by the Carnegie Corporation of 


persons ‘assimilate’. See (25) for further discussion O! 
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imately, the full explanation of the various types of assimilation will require 
E of the Soci sciences, and, in fact, this problem might well prove to 
be an eminently suitable focusing-point for exploring the possibilities of collabora- 
tion between the separate disciplines. However, the study of assimilation is very 
complex indeed and too little work has as yet been done to analyse the variables 
involved in even the one well-studied aspect, that of assimilation of immigrants. 
Perhaps the outstanding attempt to handle the different levels of abstraction in- 
volved in this problem is the study by Eisenstadt on the absorption of immigrants 
in Israel (6). That author brings to bear on the problem analyses deriving from 
psychological, sociological, cultural, historical, and economic material, but the 
existence of large gaps is obvious. 


Before we can go on to the study of the factors determining the course of 
assimilation, we need to analyse more carefully our dependent variable, the assimi- 
lation process itself. The 


present paper will be lar 
Does assimilation refer to 


or merger. Our primary task will b 
consider the extent of their co possible sequences in which they 
may occur. Some reference will also be made t 


} © possible connections between 
al or social disorganization, 


sis will be laid on the social- 
ttitudes, frames of refer 


is very difficult, if 
ay be important 
an actual social 
SENI BEND AS lization, such as 
conformity, imitation, Suggestion, sympathy, contagi d identi 
5 > on, co ti- 
fication are also relevant. Such Studies, has dn perum, M den 


- Ver, tend to ignore the effect of the 
g group memberships or their 


Pplication of thei l UD RN Nes" 
S : eir results t imilation 
must be made with reservations. piine study of assimilati 


THE STAGES OF ASSIMILATION 


y Membership In a new group implies a number of things including: a mutual 
willingness on the part of the new and old members to communicate with each 
other with some degree of social intimacy, consensus between tt a a s od 
norms and values, the allocation and accept E LUE Tem 
requirements, and some degree of 


identification with the group. The model that 


ance by the members of certain role% 
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follows attempts to handle each one of these aspects of group membership in 
relation to the person who is assimilating. E 
. To simplify our model as far as possible let us suppose that a person, X, isa 
member of Group I, a voluntary membership group. He identifies himself with this 
group and accepts its ‘fundamental social norms’, i.e. the beliefs, reference points, 
and role expectations whose acceptance by the members is of importance to their 
membership and to the continued existence of the group. Let us suppose, further, 
that there is a second group, Group II, which differs from Group I on these funda- 
mental norms. X is in communication with Group II, and eventually he withdraws 
from Group I and becomes a member of Group II. This is the simplified prototype 
With which we shall concern ourselves, but we should note that in practice the 
Situation is likely to be more complex in a number of respects. First of all, we have 
assumed that the norms of Groups I and II remain stable during the period of 
A. assimilation, Whereas the norms of one or both of them might easily change as a 
Tesult of their interaction (25). If the norms of the two groups converge, X as an 
Individual may assimilate without giving up his membership of Group I, that is, 
Without passing through a marginal stage. But in practice this is an exceptional 
' case, Usually, new entrants or would-be entrants to a group have little effect on 
e norms of the group until they have become fully accepted members of that 
&toup. We shall therefore concern ourselves more with the ‘monistic’ type of 
assimilation rather than with the ‘interactionist’, while admitting that as more and 
More former members of Group I join Group II the differences between the groups 
are likely to diminish. 
A further simplification that we make is to consider the case of only two groups. 
n practice a person's behaviour is a resultant of several group memberships, and 
MT as Eisenstadt has shown (5), the efficiency of assimilation is influenced by the 
“+ existence of multiple reference groups. 
ve have postulated that Groups I and II differ on some fundamental norm, 
and in such cases it is not uncommon for the two groups to be hostile to each 
er. In our present model we shall assume that the groups are not in a state of 
pi pert hostility, as this condition would force individuals to mask any assimilation 
am encies from one another until the transition could be made by a D 
Ruin Our focus is on the transition stage itself and we therefore wish to de 
ith situations where it occurs gradually. The ‘instantaneous’ type of transition, 
ES UR is interesting in itself; for example, the dropping of Communíst Party 
[X exa ership, Or defection from one side to the other in the Cold War (some 
™ples of this Process are given in 12). 
urn to our model. The ‘dramatis personae’, so to speak, are as follows: 
T a member of Group I, moving into membership of Group II. 
© members of Group I. 
© members of Group II. 


ie arger Society of which Groups I and II are segments. — 

A “in E psimilation chart, the stages of assimilation are set out in two columns, 
Sin aM x B ‘external’. The internal stages represent the behavioural field of 
Octal Rae X, himself and are expressed in terms of the intervening variables of 
ges Vus ogy — judgements, attitudes, norms, identifications, etc. The external 
‘Ts and behaviour. us publicly observable behaviour on the part of X or the attitude 
© orma Eur of members of Group II and society at large; all of these parties may 

Dot act Consistently with regard to X’s assimilation at any point in time. In 
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Stage A. Internal to X 


B. External 


x 


1. Knowledge of Group II 
culture 
* Cultural learning" 

2. Attitude to Group II 


Assumed knowledge 


Favourable attitude to 
(i) the members 
(ii) the norms 
(iii) own membership of 
Group II 


3. Attitude to Group I Unfavourable attitude to 


(i) the members 
(ii) the norms 
(iii) own membership of 
Group I 


4. Role assumption 


Conformity to perceived role 
‘Accommodation’ 


requirements of Group II 
5. Social acceptance Perceived acceptance by 
Group II into social 

intimacy 
6. Group membership 


Self-identification wit 
‘Identification’ DN 


Group II 


. Convergence of norms ercei 
7 X Perceived congruence between 


Own and Group II norms 


to provide an operational a 
the stage reached by X 
Group II. 


We shall illustrate the material b 
Australian studies. These a: 


arious stages, We have attempted 
Nehorage for them by Suggesting a method of measuring 
is transition from Group I to 


Actual knowledge 


Active seeking by X of 
(i) interaction with Group II 
members 
(ii) participation in its 
activities 
(iii) membership 


Withdrawal from 
(i) interaction with Group I 
members 
(ii) participation in its 
activities 
(iii) membership 


£ 


Conformity to actual role | 
requirements 


Actual acceptance by 
Group II 


Group II by 
(i) Group I members 
(ii) Group II members 
(iii) Society at large 


Identification of X with | 
l 


Actual congruence between 
own and Group II norms 


external stages 
al from participation 


nsequence of perceived accept- 


n the chart are not expressed in 
present a 


ge is not intended to imply the 
Stages overlap and subsequent 


likely progression. A 


d milation of Briti : í ese 
tern Australia (21), the absorption of nati pian E: Killed tradesmen in W 
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STAGE 1 


Cultural knowledge refers to familiarity with all aspects of the ae E 
, includes the group's institutions and sub-groupings, the attitudes, tec es 
beliefs, and values of the members, and the reciprocal role requirements wit : 
the group and between group members and non-members. The most Ws 
aspects of this cultural knowledge from the point of view of pence n 
the knowledge necessary for X to perform the role requirements peers e bs 
his status in Group II. Knowledge of the culture of a structurally complex gro p 
can never be complete even in the case of a life-long member of the group, Rs 
` the newcomer's degree of knowledge should therefore be judged in comparativ 
terms. 

From the point of view of assimilation, a most important aspect of RET 
knowledge is language or the special argot of the group; not only does this ony 
“ledge facilitate other cultural learning, but it also permits maximum group par a 
pation. Furthermore, the use of the particular argot of a group, for one 2 
teen-age groups, is often a symbol of in-group acceptance. Thus, we shou ori 
à positive correlation between the active use of this type of cultural know! Er 
and identification with the group (Stage 6). In some situations, however, for 
example immigration, X’s identification with the new group does not occur PES 
Pletely until his knowledge of the culture is so great that he can play his role withou' 
Tevealing his alien origins, for instance by speaking the vernacular without any 
accent, f 
There are undoubtedly individual differences in ability to learn alien rns 
Out we know little at present about the psychological determinants of this 
aptitude’, Presumably intelligence, education, and flexibility are highly relevant, 
2ut so also are situational factors such as X's motivation, the encouragement and 
Assistance provided by Group II, and the gulf between the cultures of Group I and 
Group II. Some of these factors have been dealt with by Eisenstadt (6), but there 
1S room for considerably more study in this important area. — 

Cultural learning ne occur without previous interaction with the group, for 
ple, a migrant can learn the vernacular before immigrating, or he can study 


ee "way of life? of his destined country. Such learning is likely, however, to have 
~ considerable eleme 


With Objective know 

lereotypes may be necessary before assimilation can proceed. 
< _ That speed of | 
With the culture (S 
Shown by results in 
* Q8 and 26). In the 
5 “Dowledge seemed 
& Although again this knowledge did not relate to favourable or unfavourable attitudes 
. OWards Australia. 


exa 
t 


nowy ec’ Of assimilation at Stage 1. If, however, X assumes that he has such 
b> ledge, even when in reality he has not, this can lead to assimilation by giving 
m the confidence neces 


Sary to participate in the activities of Group II and thus 
out it. This evidently did occur in the case of the Hun- 

only those who considered their knowledge of English 
ocially with Australians. In a similar fashion, favourable 


Tto acquire knowledge ab 
Sn Immigrants, since 
] * good Participated s 


hus 
a 
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i his 4 
stereotypes about Group II held by X, even though false, might enhance I 
that group. : 
E MT of Stage 1 will vary according to the ye = we Ee k 

i it wi based on an information test. Richar cC 

concerned, but in all cases it will be aes. 

f Australian slang as one measure of accu turation b 

ave used tests of ability to predict the modal attitudes of group members o 

= 


various questions (16, 26). The degree of assumed knowledge (Stage 1A) may be i 
measured by self-ratings on the information topics. | 


STAGE 2 


members as persons, (ii) towards the 
membership in Group II. These three as e 
naires or they can be inferred from beh 


an Australian citizen. 
bers of Grou 


© participate in an 
on-member, This participation 
lallow 


Owards Group II 
very much dependent on the nature of tha 


entrants, and the conditions of such 
is related to the kind o 


3 d : ourable atti 
This reality-testin iod j 


bac > pe delicate one: n isunderstane? 
ing easily nip the assimilation in the bud, but it is ot only can a mis 
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standings. In voluntary contact situations, the assimilation process is likely to 
survive this stage only if X has persistent reasons for holding his favourable views 
towards Group II. Such reasons may be a prolonged or intense exposure to favour- 
» able propaganda about Group II, or to favourable personal experience with it, or 
X may perceive important instrumental advantages in his belonging to the group, 
or, finally, Group II may hold a high prestige position either with Group lorin 
a larger society incorporating both Groups I and II. This prestige factor often pro- 
vides tlie drive for a minority group member who continues to seek to participate in, 
and eventually become a member of, a high prestige group in spite of rebuffs and 
* even actual physical punishment that may be encountered. This painful process Is 
.. made much easier for X if Group II membership enjoys high prestige with Group I 
à members, but in many instances this is not the case; e.g. Roman Catholic to 
Protestant, communist to conservative, worker to management. In these examples, 
X either shares the norms of Group II rather than those of Group I regarding 
prestige, or he is betraying his own values in the pursuit of some ulterior motivation. 
Both of these situations, especially the latter, place considerable strain on his 
adjustment. 


STAGE 3 


X's attitude towards the above three aspects of Group II can be paralleled by 
his attitude towards the same aspects of Group I, his original membership group. 
We have postulated that Groups I and II differ on some fundamental and incom- 
patible norm or norms, so that it would be logically inconsistent for X to be favour- 
able to the norms of both, no matter what his attitude towards the other aspects 

_ of the groups might be. In many cases X will be logical in his attitude towards the 
norms, so that, if he is favourable to the norms of Group II then he will be un- 
^! favourable to the norms of Group I. In the long run these favourable and un- 
| favourable attitudes respectively are likely to generalize to cover the other aspects 
| of the groups. This generalization, however, is not a necessary development, and, 
| even though X may eventually seek to shed his membership of Group I (Stage 3B) 
| and assume membership in Group II, he still may retain a favourable attitude 
__ towards the members of Group I. Whether he does so or not is partly determined 
| by the prevailing attitude of Group II members towards members of Group I. 
Where the groups are openly antagonistic, X probably will try to dissociate himself 
à from Group I members and he may even outdo the other Group II members in 
their expressed antagonism to the opposition group. 
` Despite the logical reasons against X being simultaneously favourable to the 
_  Rorms of both groups, there are conditions under which this could occur. First of 
all, the incompatible norms may constitute only a small part of Group Ps norms, 
A os that X can still find enough harmony between the groups to warrant a dual 
2 a alty - Secondly, by using ‘compartmentalization’ as a defence, X can tolerate the 
-  'OBlcal inconsistency and thus avoid, or more likely postpone, the conflict. 
; El the groups are mutually tolerant, assimilation can proceed in a manner 
j re, rong in with good personal and social adjustment. Judging by the reports 
oceans E P = alia (3) and Eisenstadt in Israel (6), the most felicitous assimilation 
qe lw can change without giving up his membership in his primary group 
develo er ) bri certain conditions, Stage 3 is not essential to the early 
a has a the assimilation process, and in any case it is socially and 
gically undesirable that this stage should come too early. Stage 3A(1) is 
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actually not essential at all in order to complete assimilation under conditions of 
tolerance. 
The method of measuring Stage 3 is identical with that for Stage 2. 


STAGE 4 


Having determined to seek membership of Group II, it is likely that X will 
attempt to behave in accordance with the role he expects to assume in the group. 
This process has often been referred to 
behavioural adaptation without any necess 
accommodation could even 


attitudes (Stage 2A) or identification (Stag i , 
non-involved role-playing can easily lead t 
off as ‘role-playing’ may end up as ‘role- 
in spite of the person’s original intenti 
lectual in a communist country who coll 
his own well-being and eventually becomes a believing communist himself. The 
psychological mechanism by means of which €go-involvement ‘creeps up’ on the 
role-player seems to warrant special s phe 


y Group II as an earnest of X's goo 
premature conformity by X might 
y and suspicion towards him. 
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STAGE 5 


Social acceptance has been placed later in our model than role assumption since 
some degree of accommodation would usually be a prerequisite for such accep- 
tance. This need not be so, however, if Group II wishes to obtain recruits in general, 
or recruits of X’s type in particular. 

It is difficult to define exactly what degree of intimacy is implied by ‘social 
acceptance’. In some groups only a minimum of intimacy is required before X can 
fulfil a membership role in the group (i.e. reach Stage 6). For example, X could fulfil 


. a role in certain religious groups by attending the chapel for prayer without neces- 


‘sarily having any further social interaction with other members of the group—such 
řa situation involves only a small proportion of X's life activities, but it might well 


' be quite ego-involving for him, and also satisfying. Some groups virtually place a 


ban on social intimacy between their members and those of some other group, e.g., 
colour castes or certain monastic orders, and yet members of the latter group 
(Group I) do sometimes succeed in joining them. Having become members (Stage 6) 
they then achieve social intimacy (Stage 5). 

A further possible variation is the achievement of a close intimacy between X 
and one or several of the members of Group II without there being any chance of 
X ever becoming a member himself, e.g. the elderly patron of a youth club. This 
social intimacy would normally have a stable basis only where X as an outsider 
accepts the basic norms of Group II (Stage 7), or at least that part of the norms 
which excludes him from membership. The degree to which members of Group II 
can engage in social intimacy with an outsider who is a member of Group I will 
probably be a function of a number of conditions: the attitude of Group II to 
Group I, the importance of social relations to the purposes of Group II and the 
amount of control exercised by Group II over its members. A white Australian 
Who becomes too intimate with an aboriginal might be shunned by other whites in 
the district (2), and thus be himself expelled from Group II, rather than being able 
to assist the aboriginal to join it. 

In the normal course of events, however, it might be expected that social 
intimacy between X and members of Group II would lead to his becoming a mem- 
ber of it.3 If he does not already have favourable attitudes towards Group II 
(Stage 2), these might well become established as a result of the intimate co tact. 

n general, however, Stage 2 will precede Stage 5, since in most assimilation situ- 
ations X, rather than the members of Group II, will be the initiator. In the Hun- 
garian immigrants study, the immigrants tended to invite Australians into social 
Contacts (Stage 2B(i)) before they were invited back (Stage 5B). pee 

The analysis by Newcomb of social interaction as a series of ‘communicative 
acts’ (17) is a valuable way in which to view Stage 5 in its relationship with some 
of the other stages of assimilation, Stage 7 in particular. Stage 5 involves different 
degrees of intimacy, ranging from casual contacts to friendship and marriage. 
Its external aspects (5B) can be measured by the various sociometric techniques 
Inspired by Moreno and Bogardus, and its internal aspects (5A) can be indicated 
by X's predictions concerning the degree to which he is accepted. Presumably, if X 
Wishes strongly to become a member of Group II he will tend to exaggerate the 


3. Some of the subtleties in the relationship between the type of social interaction and favour. 
abl 
mutual attitudes are dealt with in (27). B R $ 
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a us oint 
gree to which he is accepted. and this distortion might well be a usefu P 

de > f er 
to X’s assimilation intentions. 


: ition 
"pi ification is a particularly difficult term to define. Perhaps the best d 
i d p eshoni one—‘an affirmative answer to the question “Do e is 
side Ex th bis member of Group II?" * This definition is Bp ia eee 
Der identificati i II or whether we refer to his pla 

's self-identification with Group w j 

refer Xe un Group II by (i) the members of Group I, (ii) the members a ei pi 
T ‘or Gi society as a whole. In many cases we may infer that X is identified a 


i > ipi ifficult 
The identification of a marginal person's group membership is made difficu 
when there are inconsistencies in the way 


one or more of the other 


The position is further 
of membership, As pointed out in Stage 4 


All of the Preceding stages of assimila 
Group II (Stage 6B), especially the deg: d 
4 “cepted socially by the group sale 
© Not run in the same Sequence as A) 
ple, X may feel himself identified with the group (Stage bs it 
© attitude towards membership in 
m 


re he 
Ims of Group rr (St 2A(ii)), but where ! 
believes that he may obtain some i in R ( age 2A(ii)) 

This may be the case where x’ 


ct 
> 4S a result of continued mie 
y become more ‘culturally assimilated’ to Group I 
Stage 7, below) than he ever expected, 
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STAGE 7 


Since the term ‘norms’ implies ‘built-in’ (ego-involving) standards, which mem- 
bers of a group use in judging their own behaviour and that of others, changes in 
a person's norms involve a fundamental change in his cognitive habits. Changes in 
norms are usually unconscious; because of ego-involvement it seems probable that 
à person whose norms have changed will resist for some time admitting, even to 
himself, that he has changed. We should therefore expect considerable divergence 
between X's actual congruence with Group II norms and his own perceived con- 
gruence, and this, in fact, is found (see below). We shall not attempt to analyse in 
detail the reasons for this resistance and lack of insight, but it is probably related 
to a need for maintaining some degree of constancy while so much else is changing 
during the assimilation process. This is the reason for suggesting that convergence 
of norms will normally be the last stage in the assimilation process; even lagging 
behind identification.4 This sequence could be expected especially where, as in the 
example given above, X interacts with Group II without being favourable to its 
norms. This often happens in assimilation situations, for example in the assimila- 
tion of European immigrants in newer countries where the *way of life' is regarded 
as culturally inferior by the immigrant. The attraction of Group II could be some- 
thing other than its norms, which may be adopted only slowly and perhaps imper- 
ceptibly during the course of the assimilation process. 

The conditions under which social interaction leads to convergence of norms 
are still imperfectly known (see Mausner's review of the literature, 13), but we can 
Say with some certainty that convergence will occur fairly readily when X is already 
favourable to the Group II norms. In many cases of assimilation, X may have had 
a preference for these norms even before he associated them with Group II (Stage 
3A) or, at least, before he had any social interaction with the group (Stage 5). This 
preference for Group II norms may have been the stimulus that started X’s move- 
ment out of Group I in the first place, and in such a case convergence with Group II 
norms could be expected to occur comparatively rapidly, if any change at all is 
required to make these norms congruent. 

Results we already possess on the assimilation sequences related to convergence 
of norms suggest that perceived congruence and actual congruence often have 
Separate histories. Favourable attitudes to the Group II norms are more closely 
related to the former than the latter. In our study of National Service trainees, 
Perceived congruence and actual congruence (Stages 7A and 7B) were found to 
Correlate negatively; the more the trainee thought that his values resembled those 
of more senior Army personnel, the less they actually did! Also Stage 7A was not 
related to Stage 1B, actual knowledge of the Army norms. On the other hand, there 
Was a close connection between Stages 2A (favourable attitude to the Army in 
Various aspects), 6A (identification with the Army), and 7A (perceived congruence 
With its norms).5 In the studies of immigrants (British, Hungarian, and Jewish) 
actual convergence of norms occurred progressively with increased contact with the 


e ed earlier publication (25) I defined assimilation as ‘the Process by means of which persons 


y possessing heterogeneous frames of reference converge towards common frames o 
ao s Pas 9f social interaction’. This definition is virtually a description of Stage 7 ie 
5. The es e on Process as outlined in the present model. 
EE B M TA e literature provides ample support for the connectio: 
'ercelved Perceived congruence. See for example (14) and (18). Ne 
consensus’ where we use ‘perceived congruence’. 


n between favourable 
Wcomb uses the term 
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Iture, but not in the Army sample. In neither case, nor in the Hungarian 
c. study, did Stages 2B(i) (seeking contact with Group ID and 7B ine, 
congruence of norms) show any relationship. But in the Bennington Study a 4 
these two stages evidently were positively related, SO. once more, we are reminde 
that the relationships between the stages are contingent on the circumstances. 

The proposed method of measuring congruence is to compare X's own responses 


rs of Group II. 


Point to which all members of the 
group conform. This is a distortion of the usu 
norms represent a range of tolerance. 
are permitted to the members, Furthermore, groups vary in the degree to which 
they demand conformity from individu; cannot require from X that 
he should conform to G 
of the group, excepting in the Cases 
from initiates or Proselytes. Someti 
initiates, but then we 


more detail in tion t iri 
o empirica 
occasion. aes 


any lat 


a Rane imilation’ 
Person to conform to the nes 5 and 6 (‘Social Assimilation’) 


pular Conception of assimilation. 


1 s 
Table attitude to the member 
z Ses pre 

An optimum Sequence for the mila these ult 


: imate stages. ; 
$ assimilati. : 5 4 ratic 
country might commence with acco ion to pê? immigrant in a democra 


9 the assumed behavioural require- 
cation and convergence of norms. 
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Assuming the optimum case in which both parties (the immigrant and the Eg 
group) favour assimilation, the following might represent a possible sequence: 


Assumed knowledge of host culture (1A) 

conformity to perceived role requirements (4A) : 

actively seeking social interaction with ‘host nationals’ (2B(i)) 

Social acceptance by hosts (5B) 

perceived acceptance (5A) 

favourable attitude to host nationals (2A(i)) 

actual knowledge of host culture (1B) 

conformity to actual role requirements (4B) b 

favourable attitude towards becoming a member of host group (2A(iii)) 

taking steps to become a member (2B(iii)) y 

disapproving of original immigrant group norms (3A(ii)) 

rejecting own membership of immigrant group (3A(iii)) 

perceived congruence between own and host group norms (7A) 

self-identification with host group (6A) 

withdrawal from contact (as a member) with the immigrant group (3B) 

identification with the host group by society (naturalization?) and by the host 
group and by the immigrant group (6B), and finally, 

actual convergence of norms to those of the host group (7B). 


Certain reversals in the above sequence would have little consequence for the 
Course of the assimilation, for example, if 7A were to follow immediately after 
2A(ii). Other reversals, however, might give the course of assimilation a serious 
check; for example if 2B(ii) were to precede Stage 4, i.e. X tries to participate in 
Group II activities without any attempt to conform to its role requirements. 
Perhaps the commonest anomaly in assimilation is cultural assimilation (Stages 1, 
4, and 7) without social assimilation (Stages 5 and 6). This situation, frequently 
exemplified by coloured people living in white communities, is a pregnant source of 
frustration and eventual communal strife. There is a need for considerable study of 
the personal and the social effects of various assimilation sequences under various 
Conditions. But first we would need to chart some sequences that are found 
ecologically. 

A start has been made on this in our Hungarian immigrant study, in which we 
found that the typical beginning of the sequence was: 1A (language knowledge 
claimed—actual knowledge not tested), 2B (voluntary participation with Aus- 
tralians), 2A (a combined index of favourable attitudes), and 7A (perceived con- 
Bruence). Sometimes 7A precedes 2A, but 2B nearly always precedes 2A. 


THE CONDITIONS OF ASSIMILATION 


When we have more knowledge of assimilation sequences we shall also know 
More about the effects of different types of conditions. Many variables will need to 
: ed and some of these have already been suggested in our treatment of 
toe peut stages. Without elaboration of their possible effects on assimilation, let 

` Own some of the relevant variables. 

irst, the att s assimilation held by the various parties con- 


ey itudes towards X^ 
ned: X, Group I, Group II, and society at large. These could be classified as 
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pressing, willing, indifferent, unwilling, or blocking. Contrast for En E 
willing recruit drafted by society into the Army with a Protestant join Ig fal 
Roman Catholic Church through conviction. In the former instance the wee d 
tion, if any, would be on the external side only at first, whereas in the latter the fi 
inly internal. . 

obe i Ves are the attitudes of the parties to assimilation itself, 
for ORE do they have a monistic, pluralistic, or interactionist frame of dp 
ence (25)? Other relevant attitudes would be towards social relations in general an 
d to this latter variable is the 
y visible; this is a very important 
Toups can be assimilated. The 


salience of both Groups I and II to X’s ego is also important. Some groups may be 


leadership are almost 
y have had occasion to refer to the 


f Group II. This list of variables is 
probably the best available for our purposes, 


aptability, tolerance, 
Otivation also need to 


CONCLUDING NOTE 

The full delineation of th 
necessary task, but in thi 

main ones. Our 


processes can be subsumed: 
Y a first tentative step, but a 
Concepts requir i imilatio 

comparable and reinforci : atis needed studies of assim 


» but are not yet formed i 
> See f i i 
inspired ecological studies of in be 


that could be followed, 
From such studies we mi 
aspect of social learning 


all-embracing group. Sherif’s 
) represent one type of study 
from the one suggested here. 
ples underlying this important 
d emerge, 


a set of princi 
and group dynamics woul 
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The Assimilation of British Immigrants 


in Australia. 
ALAN RICHARDSON 


I. INTRODUCTION 


IN the past nine years approximately half a million men, women, and children have 
emigrated from Great Britain to Australia and there is little evidence to suggest that 
this flow is lessening to any great extent. Among the questions of considerable social 
Interest that arise as a result of this very large influx of British immigrants into 
Australia is the problem of their assimilation. It is the purpose of this paper first 
to discuss some of the theoretical aspects of the assimilation process and second, by 
Way of illustration, to present the results of a small-scale research project. 

The concept of assimilation is a slightly ambiguous one because it tends to be 
used for two theoretically distinct levels of analysis—literally of course, it means 
to become like, but its ambiguity becomes apparent when one inquires, ‘In what 
Way to become like? Different answers to this question will be obtained depending 
upon the direction of one's interest. Problems of assimilation have been the tradi- 
tional province of sociology, and at this level interest has largely been focused upon 
the way in which immigrant groups become like the resident population in terms 
Of such indices as occupational status, crime, marriage, fertility, divorce, mental 
illness, and so on. Almost all these data necessarily come from official statistics and 
there is seldom any personal contact between the investigator and the immigrants 
themselves and little if any concern with the subjective aspects of social change as 
the immigrant experiences it. For the sociological level of analysis it might be con- 
venient to reserve the term absorption while employing the concept of assimilation 
for analysis at the socio-psychological level. Interest at this level would focus upon 
the changes in attitude that occur within the immigrant as he becomes more like 
the members of the resident population. In brief, the process to be discussed in this 
Paper is not so much concerned with the way in which the society absorbs the 
Immigrant, but with the way in which the immigrant assimilates and ultimately, 
Perhaps, becomes identified with the social norms of the receiving society. 


Il. A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


is Having isolated to some extent the class of data in which the social psychologist 
eee interested, the problem now arises as to the way in which the process of 
Similation can most conveniently be conceptualized. 


per read before the Social Psychology Section of the British Psychological 
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A. ATTITUDE CHANGE 


In considering this aspect of the process some attention needs to be given both . 
to the objective or environmental situation in which the immigrant is placed and to 
the subjective or personal and social attitudes that he brings with him from his 
homeland. From the first moment that he arrives the immigrant is being bom- 
barded with new facts—facts of climate and geography, institutional facts of poli- 
tical and economic orsanization, and facts of social behaviour. All these facts, 
whether physical and tangible like the climate, or rather less tangible like social 


behaviour—serve as potential stimuli for the production of new or modified 


attitudes. A simple illustration will make the relationship between these factors a 


little clearer. An immigrant skilled manual worker who has always been accustomed 
to address his British employer by the title of Mister arrives in Australia having a 
specific prior attitude to the way in which employers should be addressed. But in 
Australia he finds that the social norm is to call the boss by his Christian name. If 
the immigrant has a general need for social acceptance then he may be motivated 
to change his attitude to conform to the Australian norm. St 
form this process can be expressed in fairly famil 
norm upon an individual’s prior attitude in the 
a modification of the attitude. The cr 
a suitable need’, Unless the i 


AP entirely as a matter of the acquisition 

minority group of the values and atti jori “nt ied 
) tud ; Y 

of course possible that the interaction of ni eros, SABE raup, net in 


: Roe ade: rants enteri incri 
attitude to Immigration may tend to shift from one pean ine ea 


; S of the forei : . 
Clearly any attitudes of this kind will have Wrap born as a potential threat. 


nsions could 


PEG a immigrants 
of the objective environment in which the 
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B. STAGES IN ASSIMILATION 


When the British immigrant arrives in Australia he experiences a certain amount 
of social and personal disorganization. As already noted his established attitudes 
do not always serve adequately in defining many of the new and different social 
situations that he meets. Under the kind of conditions discussed in the last section, 
à gradual restructuring of the immigrant's frame of reference to fit more closely to 
the Australian norms may be expected to take place. However the changes will not 
be the same for all people. Different attitudes will change at different rates and at 
different levels of awareness. For some the changes may be rapid, while for others 
the changes may be almost negligible or even in the direction of an intensification 
of prior British attitudes. From this it will be clear that the stages in assimilation 
lo be suggested are only intended as ‘ideal types’. They make it possible in a broad 
Way to divide up the assimilation process, but no more than this is intended. The 
three suggested stages are as follows: (i) Isolation, (ii) Accommodation, (iii) Identi- 
fication. 

(i) The first stage is that of Isolation. At any time in the assimilation process, but 
particularly during the early period, there may develop a resistance to change and 
an intensification of British attitudes, As the wife of one British immigrant des- 
cribed it, ‘Some situations bring out the English in me.’ By this she meant that as 
à result of her present marginal position as an immigrant, in which she was physic- 
ally in one country but had her thoughts and feelings invested for much of the time 
in another, the assimilation process had temporarily broken down and she had 
ieverted to a typically English response. If this kind of event occurs frequently and 
2ecomes the predominant mode of responding to the Australian situation the 
Immigrant may be said to be at the stage of Isolation. In summary an individual 
Who is at this Stage can be characterized as one who remains aloof from the resident 
Population and who in every way tries to cultivate his traditional way of life. In so 
far as he is forced into contact with the resident group he attempts to impose his 
Values, belief: 5, and attitudes upon them by constant reference to his homeland, and 
the way in which ‘things were done’ there. " 

.. i) The next suggested stage is that of Accommodation. This is the stage that 
ds most likely to be a fully conscious process. Typically the individual makes a 
e iberate and conscious attempt to modify certain obvious and external features 
of his behaviour. Even before his English trilby wears out, for example, he will 
e o aby buy an Australian hat with its noticeably wider brim. He may heem to 
Aion advantage of the different varieties of food and drink available in s new 
iens and in Western Australia he will quickly learn to ask for a ‘sc e 
lyin ad of a pint. All these superficial changes will not usually involve any deep- 
ta 8 attitudes, To summarize the characteristics of the individual at this stage it 
n be said that he has lost the outward marks of his homeland and conforms in 
most ways, in the conventions of dress, food, and social formalities, to the prevailing 

Mode of his new country. Í 
" i The third and last stage to be suggested is that of Identification. The majority 
h mmigrants find themselves participating to a greater or lesser extent in activities 
equally © them in contact with Australians. This typically occurs at work, but may 
inr nl take place in social groups, church groups, sports clubs, or at more 
munity Fa ia As a result of increased participation with the new com- 
viewed a Š immigrant may be led on beyond mere accommodation to what is 
S the last stage in the assimilation process, at least for the adult immigrant. 
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This stage may be summarized by saying that the individual tends to ‘throw in his 
lot with his new country and to use ‘our’ and ‘we’ with reference to Australia 
rather than his homeland. 

As was noted earlier these three concepts do not refer to all-or-none develop- 
mental stages. An immigrant may at any one time be isolated with regard to some 
things, accommodated with regard to others, and identified with regard to still 
further aspects of Australian life. It is one of the functions of future research to 
establish these differences more clearly. 


Ill. AN ASSIMILATION RESEARCH PROJECT 2 


So far the process of assimilation has been discussed only in general terms; it 
is the purpose of the remainder of this paper to describe in more detail a particular 
research project, with the aim of outlining a method of approach and reporting on 
some very limited findings that resulted from its preliminary application. 


A. AIM 


the British Group I agree with an item and 54 per cen 
agree with it the difference is highly significant statis 
significant psychologically, at least for our immediate 
that the norms held by the two groups are in any wa 


ny statistically significant 
-month groups could be inter- 
tther away from the Australian 


change observable in the seven-month and twelve 
preted as convergence or divergence toward or fu 
norms. 

One very special set of norms are those 


referring to language, and as Australia 


2. Whereas the account of this project given here is primarily concer 
in small groups of British immigrants, it is hoped to Eive a more detail 
characteristics of satisfied immigrants (Accommoda 
immigrants (Isolation Stage) in a future paper. 


ned with Aftitude Change 
; ed account of some of the 
tion Stage) contrasted with those of dissatisfied 
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has a very distinctive slang which is in common use at the present time, an er t 
was also made to measure changes in the active and passive vocabulary of the 
British immigrants, it mi 
Next, if dris in subscription to Australian norms do take pace, E 
be expected on a priori grounds that the degree of participation n es sible to 
community would be an important variable to investigate and if po 
measure and relate to changes in subscription to Australian norms. seule 
Among the other variables that were studied there were three fat Sao d 
mentioned. The first was concerned with overall attitude to Australia; the ene 
with the Proportion of immigrants in a group wishing to return to Britain; a 
third with the degree to which members of each group had found wies ee ec 
of Australia borne out by their experiences. Each of these three varia e s in 
^ measure of the immigrant's subjective feelings of satisfaction pow: kangen 
Australia and it was anticipated, though wrongly as it turned out, that.chang 


S : SE lian 
feelings of satisfaction would also parallel changes in subscription to Austra 
norms, 


B. METH OD 
(i) The Samples 


In deciding on the methods to be used the chief factor was the eis 
Suitable groups of British immigrants, The three groups that were finally se 4 e 
came for the most part from a Commonwealth Hostel in Western Australia. T fe 
Were 17 immigrants in each group. A Control Group of 25 pisictat aac: te 
obtained. All four groups were male, white, married, skilled manual workers, hi h 
a modal age within the class interval 35 to 39 years. Apart from the small size t ae 
Were severa] other features about these groups which should be p eod at n 
Stage to avoid any unwarranted generalizations being made from the results. E 
first ang most important is that the lives of British immigrants while residents o 
2 hostel tend to reinforce British attitudes and outlook, as a result of the continual 
mteraction of the immigrants among themselves. This ‘Little Britain’ atmosphere 
almost certainly retards the process of assimilation, and therefore makes these 
Broups highly selected samples of the total immigrant population. It should es 
Noted that the Australian Control Group suffered from a type of selective bias. As 
fr aS Not possible to obtain a random sample it was necessary to use volunteers 
en different Organizations and these of course may not have been representative 


Of West Australian skilled manual workers in general. 
es 


he com Osition of the groups being decided u on, the next task was to select 
He mos IEI ito pee the reme data. Four self-administered 
questionnaires Were constructed and these were used as the primary source of all 
D results reported here, though interviews were had with most of the British sample 
^ Addition, All the data were obtained between February and May 1953. 


n Suryey, asi tionnaire of the battery was the Opinion 

Urvey, and its function Raak koyan Aeee in the norms held by the newly 
of f British immigrants and the Australian Control Group. To do this a series 
Speci &. Statements was compiled. Almost all of them were based on hunches as to 
ilic differences between Australian and British skilled manual workers. For 


€ statement, ‘The ordinary family man has little chance of owning a car’, 
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was included because it was thought that Australians would tend to disagree while 
the British group of new arrivals would tend to agree with it. (In fact no significant 
difference was found.) Included in the areas covered were statements relating to 
sport, authority, tradition, to the expression of emotion, to work, politics, and so 
on. Respondents were simply asked to say whether on the whole they agreed or 
on the whole disagreed with each statement. 


(b) The Word List. The Word List was the second questionnaire included in the 
battery and this consisted of a total of 25 Australian words and phrases that were 
in common use among Australians at the time of the study. The multi-choice form 
was employed to assess the size of passive vocabulary—and in addition for each 
word or phrase of slang, the respondent was asked to underline ‘Often’, ‘Some- 
times’, ‘Never’ to indicate the extent to which it formed part of his active vocabulary. 


(c) The Attitude to Australia Scale. To obtain an overall measure of attitude towards 


Australia, a 20-item Likert-type attitude scale was constructed, having the usual five 
categories for degrees of agreement or disagreement. 


h ; for though much of the infor- 
mation called for was common to British and Australian groups, there was some 


information required that was different. For example, the British form was used 


to obtain the data on the immigrant’s ley icipati i 
el of participation withi ralian 
community, and on his wishes with regard to Es ing Shaina 


Britain, and lastly on the degree { hi 
Australia had been fulfilled, : RSEN 


C. RESULTS 


sectional study, only group changes have 


made to indicate the individual patterns of 
response. On the basis of the differences in response to the Meis on the 


different from it. It would have been of p Group it is still significantly 


im Mu ar interest to s r othe! 
groups of comparable British Immigrants who had been in Anette for onde 


Group, but this will have to await further resea 
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of change for some of the nine norms taken separately gives an indication of the 
class of beliefs which perhaps change most readily and those which appear to be 
Most resistant to change. British Group II had only adopted three of the nine 
Australian norms and at the end of twelve months British Group IM had only 
adopted five, so that there were four Australian norms which were at no time 
Subscribed to by any British group throughout the twelve-month period of the 
Study. The first of these, Item 3, reads, ‘It is sensible for parents to allow boys to 
8° to school barefoot in the summer months.’ This item had been classified as a 
local West Australian custom and it was anticipated that within the first year 
immigrant parents would have grown used to the new climatic conditions ane 
would have accepted this type of behaviour for their children. However it was no 
à belief to be adopted by a significant proportion of any group. One possible reason 
for this might be an association of bare feet with low status, an association mar 
would perhaps be justified by their previous experience in Britain, but that a 

Not in fact be justified in Australia. Item 24 was concerned with attitudes pyan 
commercial broadcasting; it reads, ‘Commercial broadcasting makes for better 
Programmes.” All British groups disagreed with this statement and there was m 
Suggestion even of. a trend in the direction of the Australian norm at twelve mont S. 
tem 25 reads, ‘Soccer is the most interesting team game to watch.’ As might per- 
aps have been expected this item showed the greatest and most consistent differ- 
ences between all British groups and the Australian Control Group. The Australian 
Norm is, of Course, to disagree with the assertion. The last of the Australian DOTA 
that had no apparent effect on any of the British groups was embodied in Item 48, 
Which reads, ‘On no account should women be allowed in Public Bars.’ Whereas 

S Australians tended to agree with this statement the British did not. . 

in Interpreting the Significance of these four resistant norms, the first thing one 
Notices is that they appear to have more direct relevance to the day-to-day interests 
and activities of the British immigrants. To make changes in beliefs that are so 
Closely Telated to longstanding habits of life in Britain is, as might be expected, a 
“ty much more difficult and unwelcome prospect than to make changes in less 
habit-boung Tegions of one's life. A further possibility that should not be over- 
looked is that there may have been no social pressure from within the Australian 
D munity that would make change in these areas either necessary or even advan- 
e Bcous to the immi grants, but from observation this latter explanation is unlikely. 
ts IS raises an interestin § question, which can be touched on only briefly. It may be 
ue, for example, that in general Australians want all immigrants, including the 
Eb to become Australianized, but there are probably some areas of behaviour 
SOM change in the direction of the Australian norm is demanded more imperar 
Whe, than in Others, and a problem for research is to discover which they are. 
True e change In beliefs did take place it was usually in an area where the British 
ex Brant might reasonably be expected to have less personal involvement. For 
ample Item 47 reads, ‘Mass-produced goods are seldom as good as those made 
pu The opposite of this view constitutes the Australian norm, but whereas 
Bos A arrivals and even the seven-month group agree with this statement, the 
Indis, nth group have converged so far towards the Australian norm as to be 
Observe hable from the Australian Control Group. The interpretation of the 
is Tather dimen in beliefs associated with more abstract norms such as this one 
havin l cult to make, It might simply be that the statement 1s perceived as 
& more truth in it within the Australian setting but that it takes almost twelve 
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months for comparisons to be made in terms of Australia rather than in terms of 
Britain. 

To turn now to the growth in size of passive vocabulary of Australian words 
and phrases it was found that this followed the same kind of pattern as changes 
in the Assimilation Index. Between Group I and Group II the difference in size was 
not significant, but a significant increase in size took place between Group II and 
Group III. Only five of the twenty-five members of the Australian Control Group 
failed to return the maximum score on Passive Vocabulary. The mean for the 
Control Group was 24-6 out of a possible 25 and the difference from British 
Group III who had a mean of 17-6 was highly significant. 

On active vocabulary there were no significant differences between any of the 
British groups. The words most commonly reported included the following: off- 
sider, cockie, bonzer, to be crook, strides, to make a blue, and deener. These words 
and phrases correspond fairly well with those used most frequently by the Australian 
Control Group. 

CM Menge in the degree to which different kinds of Australian norms are 
er Ael i Ee place with increased length of residence in Australia. 

M PR E ly not the length of residence as such that is important, but 
Pp y that increased length of residence gives for increased contact with 


Australians and for greater participati ithi i 
pation within the Austra i E 
therefore hoped that the measure of Pel de et 


A up „Of participation employed would reflect the 
rem e rahon Level and in Passive Vocabular. Unteutnantsly this was 
EM eA ad of its insensitivity to the minor contacts of everyday life. 
in which the immigrant vue eed what might be called ‘Deliberate Participation 
m Ns Cinch "i involved in sports clubs or church organizations where 
Participation’, which P^ ustralian. It did not measure the amount of ‘Incidental 
Rasuad iens with [das pu from interaction with workmates on the job Of 
ifines thaldentel alians in the pub or at the bus stop. It is probable that 


contacts plus the effi i 
would be sufficient to bring about ehe local radio broadcasts and newspape? 


Vocabulary that have been noted. ges in Assimilation Level and in Passiv? 
The last three variables that re 


with the immigrant’s subjective fe 
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n these three variables it seems that the greatest despondency and feeling of dis- 
„f Satisfaction occur among the members of the seven-month group, and though a 
slight improvement takes place at twelve months, it is not a significant one. — 
When this trend is compared with the one noted for assimilation of Australian 
forms, there is an indication that the assimilation process is one that may continue 
to some extent independently of the degree of satisfaction that the immigrant 
experiences in Australia. : 1 
Among the many research problems to which answers are needed, is the p 
of discovering what happens to the members of such groups later—after 2, 3, 5, 10, 
and 15 or more years in Australia. In what ways have they alike become Australian 
and in what ways have they still retained initial differences? Do they experience 
recurrent outbreaks of homesickness or do the majority become completely identified 
with all aspects of Australian life? 


D. CONCLUSION 


. ln conclusion it is necessary to emphasize once again that the results reported 
In this research are based upon small samples studied under a special set of con- 
ditions, and obviously it is not possible to generalize to other groups of British 
Immigrants living in other parts of Australia under different conditions. What can 
Perhaps be said, however, is that in these samples there was no evidence to support 
the view sometimes held, that when a person goes to another country having the 
Same language and the same primary institutions as the one he has left behind, the 
assimilation process is usually complete in most essentials within the first year after 
his arrival, Further research on the processes discussed in this study seems to be 
desirable, using other groups of British immigrants and studying them for longer 
Periods of time under different conditions of life in Australia. 


IV. SUMMARY 


It has been the purpose of this paper to discuss some of the theoretical aspects 
of the assimilation process and to illustrate part of this discussion by presenting 


some of the results of a small-scale research project on the assimilation of British 
immigrants in Western Australia. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Mutual Expectations of Patients and 


Therapists in Individual Treatment 
ERIKA CHANCE? 


A. THE PROBLEM 


rue relation between patient and therapist has long been considered an important 
part of psychotherapy. In this report we plan to summarize evidence that early in 
treatment this relation is based on a pattern of expectations and attitudes about 
the self and the other which may well affect the progress of our patients and our 
own capacity to learn from them. 

Such evidence is based on characteristic patterns of interperson: 
attributed by the patient to the therapist, and vice versa, as well as on discrepancies 
between the therapist's anticipations concerning interpersonal experiences charac- 


terizing the patient and the patient's actual performance. 


al experience 


B. THE RESEARCH SETTING 


The research setting for this study was the Children's and Adolescents’ Unit of 
the Child Study Center, Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. It 
provides direct, intensive out-patient treatment for children and adolescents aged 


from six to cighteen years, who are referred because of behavior and personality 


roblems. During the initial evaluation period, a social worker sees the child's 


mother for one to three sessions and the father for at least one session, if the father 


is in the picture. A children’s psychiatrist sees the chif in two sessions, during one 


"of which he performs à psychiatric physical examination to gain first-hand impres- 
sions of the child’s physical condition, his body image, knowledge of sex differ- 
ences, etc. A psychologist tests cach child. The diagnostic studies end with a staff 
planning conference. Subsequently the integration conference, with both parents. 
and the staff team participating, takes place. If the staff believes the child can be 
helped, and if the parents as well as the child appear ready for therapy, the case is 
accepted for treatment. Usually the child and his mother are seen once à week for 


ee * 


es to a description of changes in these areas from the 
r report will present à survey of changes during 


brief psychotherapy. The project of which this study is à part was conducted under grant M-830 


from the National Institute of Mental Health, U.S.P.H. Service. The collection of research data 
and case material was made possible through the cooperation of the clinical staff of the Child 
d he direction of Norman Nixon, M.D. We are greatly indebted to Dr. Frederic 
ice, Princeton, New Jersey, for help and advice in the quan- 
icular gratitude goes to the therapists participating. This 


y of material for the third treatment session 


In this report we will.confine ourselv 


i third to the sixteenth treatment session. A late 


entitled ‘Some Interpersonal Characteristics of I 
2. Now at the Department of Psychiatry, Mount Zion Hosp! 
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i i ewhere 
f treatment sessions is som 
i i i e average number o : : x 
rem 2i his the cipes is on relatively brief cette oll 
Ere a aA in individual and/or group sessions vost igh oe Si 
m th selected cases, both parents are seen together in Joint therapeu 
feasible. 


C. THE. RESEARCH SUBJECTS 


is cli as experiencing 
her first field placement. We ranked the therapists on the basis of their profes- 


hat they could be divided into two groups. The three 


years of age and each had more 
- The three inexperienced therapists 
y to twenty-six years and had between them no more than 
one year of post-eraduate experience. 

The assignment of patients to therapists certainly did not take place on a si 
dom basis, Attempts to explore the factors determining assignment elicited such 
varied responses that this problem was finally judged suitable only for a separate 
future research project. 


on and to approximate this estimate by a 
alled the Curren 


i tatus sort, (See (3) for ue 
es.) The third treatment Session, which was electrically recorde 
(a procedure to which most patients agreed quite re 


" ed 
i i adily), followed, It was assume 
that given a &ood relation with the therapist each ^ k 
cribe herself, her prob 


Mother would feel free to des: 

4 e lems, and her conflicts in these treatment sessions, In order 

to make Interview data Teasonably comparable, therapists Were asked to adhere 
as much as po: 9 an outline designed to elicit Verbalizationg concerning the 
individual's functioning ; of significant life areas described elsewhere (2). 
tment Session e 


: à f 
Icipate her patient's Verbalizations about the sel 
eatment sessi 

ere c 


, 


tions and procedures.) 


he therapist, 
€ patient's ver 
nt session. This ig Called the Predictive Sort. 
at the sixteenth treatment session, but on this 
T the thirtie z 


predicted for the 
The same procedure Was adopted 
occasion the therapist Predicted fo th session 
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In order to classify the products of patients and therapists we used the cate- 
gories shown in Table 1. These permit description of each individual in terms of 
characteristic interpersonal experiences along four principal dimensions: the Posi- 
tive Active, Positive Passive, Negative Active, and Negative Passive groups of 
categories.3 Scoring techniques and measures of reliability have been discussed 
elsewhere (2, 4). 


TABLE 1 CATEGORIES OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS FOR ANALYSIS OF 
INTERVIEW MATERIAL AND CARD SORTS 


Positive Active Categories 


Negative Active Categories 
Direct, lead, control kindly 


Dictate, dominate, boss 


Rebel, boast, show off Teach, advise, inform 
Reject, take away, compete Give, interpret, help 
Threaten, mock, punish Support, sympathize, pity 
Disapprove, attack, condemn Approve, praise, love 


Positive Passive Relationships 


Loves to be praised, appreciates, loves 
to be liked 

Cooperate, conciliate, agree 

Trust, ask help, depend 

Admire, ask opinion, ask advice 

Conform, like to do as others do, S 
obedient 


Negative Passive Relationships 


Passively critical, unappreciative, 
resentful 

Complain, nag, resist passively 

Distrust, demand, accuse 

Apologetic, self-critical, retreating 

Submit, obey a feared authority, cowed 
into obedience 


mate concerning the cultural values that might be 
own in Table 1, the therapists were asked to rank- 
order the categories according to ‘how acceptable they might be to adult patients 
attending the clinic’. The agreement between the rankings was so high that the 
ratings were combined into What we shall here call the Acceptability Ranking. 


In order to obtain an esti 
attached to the 20 categories sh 


FINDINGS^ 


1. CHARACTERISTICS ATTRIBUTED TO THE THERAPIST BY THE PATIENT 


Each of the mothers had been asked to describe her therapist by means ofa 


forced-choice card sort immediately after the third and the sixteenth treatment 
sessions. That this was a difficult task was apparent from comments made by several 
w her, 'How could I tell what she is 


atients when they protested: 'I don't kno : 
really like?’, etc. Some patients labored as long as 40 minutes over the task of 
describing their therapist. Comparison of the mean category scores allotted to each 


therapist at T3 and at T16 yielded six rank-difference correlations (Tau) each based 
on N=20 categories. These ranged from :64 to -93 and uniformly showed signifi- 
cance beyond the -01 level. We inferred that the patients’ description of their 
therapists showed moderate to high stability. We expected that the patients would 
tend, at the third treatment session, to produce a stereotyped description of the 
therapists and that this stereotype would describe the therapist entirely in terms 


cru This method of classification is a modification of the system devised by Freedman et al. (4). 
discussion of methodology can be found in (3). 


4. Statistical material together with a detailed 
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of ‘acceptable’ characteristics. These hypotheses were tested by computing rank- 
difference correlations between the Mean scores allotted to each therapist by her 
patients and the Acceptability Ranking. 


TABLE 2 SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE ACCEPTABILITY RANKING 
AND THE PATIENTS’ DESCRIPTION OF THEIR THERAPISTS 
IN TERMS OF THE 20 CATEGORIES OF INTERPERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE AT T3 AND AT Tl6* 


Tau Tau 
Experienced Inexperienced 
Therapists T3 T16 Therapists T3 T16 
A -76** -72** D “67** 6355 
B moss S355 E -64** +63 ** 
(e +5Qt* Agee F +86** (6485 
* *p < -01 


* Correlations were computed by Tau based on the mean of the Category Scores allotte: 
cach therapist by the pati d. 


ients in her case load. e 

Reference to Table 2 shows that at T3 cor 
Ranking ranged from :58 to -86. This lends Support to the hypothesis that at the 
third treatment Session therapists tend to be Accept- 
ability Ranking. While t apists in fairly 
of a less close relationship between 


Study (2 ; 
self-description fedet © Pa had obtained ey 


Personal ex 
eatment, 


idence that t 
Present a social facade whic! 


he patient’s card-sort 
periences derived from sel 


h contrasted with the 
With her description of que Puen car ne * 
eh the patient expected SIRE iot describes the tang cp TESO selt- description 
quiu is a phos duni pt. cation wl eg. 
positive and negative interpersonal ex 25 MOTE passive than the therapist in both 
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the other hand also as more resentful, complaining, distrusting, withdrawing, and 
: submissive than the therapists. Therapists are seen as more given to leading, 
4 teaching, helping than the self. These findings were significant beyond the :05 
level by sign test. : i 
br We compared findings at the sixteenth treatment session with those obtained 
at T3 and found considerable stability in the patients’ expectations about the 
treatment relation. In the area of Positive Active, Positive Passive, and Negative 
Passive relations patients who tended to assign themselves higher scores at T3 than 
UT o tothe therapist tended to continue to do so at T16. Those who at T3 assigned 
themselves lower scores than the therapist repeated this at T16. This tendency to 
show stability for the relative position of scores referring to the self and to the 
therapist was tested by sign test and found significant at the -01 level. No significant 
tendency to stability was found in the area of Negative Active relations. k 
These findings suggested that the patients’ defensive expectations concerning 
the treatment relationship were in line with popular notions about the respective 
“roles of therapist and patients. We questioned whether the establishment of such 
stable expectations was a function of the experience of the therapist. We therefore 
proceeded to examine those cases in which patients had failed to show stability in 
their expectations concerning the treatment relations. These were the cases in 
2 which a patient might at T3 assign herself a higher score than to the therapist, 
i while at T16 she would reverse the relative position of scores and assign the higher 
score to the therapist (or vice versa). When all cases that showed change from T3 
to T16 in the relative position of Positive Active and Positive Passive scores for 
d the self and the therapist were examined, we found that a significant majority 
(p —:05) were patients treated by inexperienced therapists. In the areas dealing 


9 with hostile relations (Negative. Active and Negative Passive) a total of 16 changes 
in position occurred. Eleven of these related to cases treated by experienced 
therapists. 


In summary the patients' expectations concerning the treatment relationship 
showed considerable stability from the third to the sixteenth treatment session. 
Failure to show such stability in the area of positive relations could be attributed 

2 to the patients of inexperienced therapists. Failure to show stability of expecta- 
» 


tions in the area of hostile relations appears to be largely attributable to the patients 
of experienced therapists. 


^ 2. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THERAPISTS' EXPECTATIONS 
CONCERNING THEIR PATIENTS 


It will be recalled that just prior to the third and the sixteenth treatment sessions 

therapists attempted to anticipate the pattern of the patients' verbalization about 

Pr themselves in the recorded treatment hour which followed. This was called the 

y Current Status sort. Immediately after the recorded hour therapists describe their 

* respective expectations concerning the patients’ verbalizations for the sixteenth 
and the thirtieth treatment sessions. 


Our first concern was to investigate trends in the therapist? 
: : : ist’s Curren 
sort, i.c, her immediate antici P t Status 


h pation of the patient's verbalization. I 

| th Savi of the therapist's anticipations from T3 to 'T16 we pude 

k cu die The padlloHed to each of the 23 patients at F3 with those assigned 
at Fio. The findings in Table 3 show that While all correlations were Ganin- 

cant beyond the -05 level, their magnitude suggests that there is considerable 


M is 
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change in the score level assigned to any one patient relative to the whole 
group. 
TABLE 3 CORRELATIONS (TAU) FOR CURRENT 


STATUS SCORES ALLOTTED TO N=23 
PATIENTS AT T3 AND T16 


Interpersonal Dimensions Tau 

Positive Active Relations 1:26 (p«-04) 
Positive Passive Relations +39 (p<-01) 
Negative Active Relations 3-38 (p<-01) 
Negative Passive Relations +°27 (p<:03) 


Wilcoxon’s paired replicate test was used to examine changes in score level for 
the group, but none of the four dimensions yielded significant findings. 
We next examined the case load of each of tt 


he six therapists as regards the 
consistency with which the therapist allotted the same profile scores to each of 


her patients by means of Kendall's W, as shown in Table 4. Study of the score 


TABLE 4 CONSISTENCY OF EACH THERAPIST'S ANTICIPATION OF 
HER PATIENT'S VERBALIZATIONS IN TERMS OF THE FOUR 
DIMENSIONS OF INTERPERSONAL EXPERIENCE MEASURED 

BY KENDALL’s w 


Experienced W 


1 Inexperienced W 
Therapists T3 T16 Therapists T3 T16 
A 42 20 D 81** :61** 
B '80** 30 E “42 00 
C 18 39 43 q8** 
**p«-01 


g À expected for h . Thus, 
therapist B, a social worker with 12 years of otilia oe E. T 


al experience, allotted to all 


€ y peaks in the Ne at i iti 
- Therapist D showed dite ird Gative Passive and Positive 
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iion ing in a W=-78, which is significant 
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therapists expect the patient to be preoccupied with passive experiences. This may 
well be related to the patient’s own expectations of a more passive role, as we have 
already described. 


3. THE THERAPISTS’ ANTICIPATION OF THE MOTHERS’ VERBALIZATIONS 
DURING THERAPY, AND THE MOTHERS” ACTUAL VERBALIZATIONS 


In comparing the therapists’ Current Status sort with scores derived from the 
mothers’ verbalizations about themselves during treatment, we were not interested 
in obtaining a measure of how accurately the therapists were able to predict the 
patients’ verbalizations. We have shown elsewhere (3) that correlations between 
the scores for the 20 categories which describe the mother’s actual verbalizations 
during therapy and the therapist’s Current Status sort were low and statistically 
not significant. From this we inferred that therapists were not able by means of the 
Current Status sort to describe the pattern of the mothers’ preoccupation in the 
treatment session which followed the card sort. . oO 

In further examining systematic relations between the therapist's anticipation 
of the mothers’ verbalizations at T3 and the mothers’ actual preoccupation, we 
tested the hypothesis that the discrepancy found would correspond to certain 
stereotypes frequently used in clinical discussion about mothers in attendance at 
Child Guidance Clinics. The 20 category scores which therapists allotted each 
patient in the Current Status sort were arranged in rank order. Scores for the same 
categories describing each mother's verbalizations in the treatment session Were 
also rank-ordered. We then examined in each case the discrepancy in rank obtained 
by any one category. The three greatest rank elevations in the Current Status 
relative to the patient's scores derived from her verbalizations in treatment were 
designated as indicating the therapist's overestimate of the patient's verbaliza- 
tions. Similarly the three greatest rank reductions in the Current Status relative 
to the patient's treatment scores were used as criteria for the therapist's under- 
estimate of the patient's verbalizations. Frequencies of these overestimates and 
underestimates for each of the 20 categories at T3 and at T16 are shown in Table 5. 
We found that therapists at T3 tend significantly to underestimate the patients' pre- 
occupation with active expressions of affect, be it love or hate. This is in line with the 
stereotype about patients as predominantly passive people who suffer. Furthermore, 
therapists tended to overestimate the patient's preoccupation with two contrasting 
interpersonal experiences: the Positive Passive categories of trusting, depending, 
asking help, on the one hand, and the Negative Active categories of bossiness, 
rebellious, rejecting, and competitive experience, on the other. The overestimates in 
these areas might well be related to a frequently discussed clinical syndrome which 
describes the mother as an infantile dependent person who reacts against the 
demands of her role as a mother by bossiness, rebellion, and rejection. 

The sixteenth treatment session showed some changes in the therapists’ ten- 
dency to overestimate or underestimate their patients’ preoccupation. The signi- 
ficant trend at T3 to underestimate the patients’ preoccupations with giving help 
to others and with active expressions of love disappeared at T16. In the Positive 
Passive area the earlier tendency to overestimate the patient was maintained and 
possibly even strengthened at T16, in that three categories were significantly over- 
estimated in contrast with the single overestimate of the patient’s preoccupation 
with asking for help, trusting, and depending at T3. While there appeared to be 
no change in the Negative Action area, passive expressions of hostility seemed to 
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TABLE 5 FREQUENCIES OF OVERESTIMATION AND UNDERESTIMATION 
OF CATEGORIES OF INTERPERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
CHARACTERIZING THE THERAPIST'S ANTICIPATION OF 
THE PATIENTS’ PREOCCUPATION IN 24 CASES 


T3 T16 j í 
Category Overestimate | Underestimate Overestimate | Underestimate 
Lead 3 1 ^ > 
Teach 3 3. 7 
Give 1 10 3 ? 
Support 2 3 T 4 : 
Love 0 9 2 
Lid 

Appreciate 2 4 d P 
Cooperate 2 7 n 
Trust 8 0* í $ x 
Admire e 2 e y 3 
Conform 3 1 3 

Boss 8 2 5 0 
Rebel 6 1 4 0 
Compete 6 0* 6 0 
Punish 2 1 1 0 
Hate 1 11* 0 1g** 
Resent 1 5 1 9* 
Complain 3 3 0 3 
Distrust 4 3 3 4 
Retreat 1 4 3 5 
Submit 11 O** 7 1 


* 4 
eed by sign test 


elicit a different attitude from the therapists at T16. The e 
the patients" preoccupation with sub. 

significant, while there was a trend to 
with feelings of resentment. I 


arlier overestimate of 
mission to hostile forces was no longer 


underestimate the patients? preoccupation 
discrepancy between the 
and the patients’ actual 


4. PROGNOSIS FOR CONTINUED THERAPY 
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positions relative to the group at T16. The only significant change peas HDS 
pattern of the patients’ verbalizations was a general increase 1 preoa i p 
with positive friendly experiences and a decrease in pen with RS Ps 
ences as resenting others, complaining, being distrustful, with ues b. 
mitting to hostile forces. We found that experienced and v e epis ] Eu 
differed in the amount of change expected over a period of 13 weeks. The signi B. 
expectations of change quoted above were due to the ‘optimism’ of Ea 
enced therapists at T3. When we compared the Current Status sort at T16 wi ; 
Prediction for T30 by means of Wilcoxon's paired replicate test, we fou a pe 
tendency to predict increase in preoccupation with Positive Passive inter rs 
relations (p <-05). Comparisons for the other three areas of interpersonal re enone 
failed to yield significant results. While at T3 the prognosis of EX 
therapists had shown more marked optimism than that of experienced therapist e 
we found an opposite effect at T16. Inexperienced therapists predicted no Bi = 
cant change, while experienced therapists expected their patients at T30 to show 
less preoccupation with active exprestions of hostility. f . a 

One further facet of the therapists’ expectations concerning their patients’ pro- 
gress consists in the extent to which the patient's preoccupation might be judged 
acceptable to himself at various time points. Correlations between Current Status 
scores at T3 (and at T16) and the Acceptability Ranking were considered to repre- 
sent a measure of the extent to which the therapists judged that the patients’ 


verbalizations would show self-acceptance. Changes in the magnitude of the 
correlation would indicate changes in s 


elf-acceptance as judged by the therapist. 

We had shown elsewhere (3) that at T3 therapists predicted greater self- 
acceptance for their patients at T16. On the surface this appears a plausible pre- 
diction in that increased self-acceptance is indeed one of the goals of psycho- 
therapy. This proposition, when it is more closely examined, falls down on two 
counts: 1. If we assume that therapy aims at changing the patient’s scale of values, 
then the patient’s preoccupation presumably would show increased relation to a 
‘new’ Acceptability Ranking, but not necessarily to that which characterizes the 


patient population in general. 2. If we assume that the first 16 weeks of psycho- 
therapy are characterized by increased confidence on the patient’s part in the 
therapist’s capacity to accept him, we expect increased catharsi 
able experiences and, therefore, less r 

The hypothesis th: 


able experiences was 


s about unaccept- 
elation with the Acceptability Ranking. 


€ less about accept- 


paring the Mean (N— 
the therapists’ Current 
The change in Tau ( 
gives some support t 


SUMMARY 

In this study we e 
and therapists in te 
personal experiences 


xamined the respective atti 
rms of Statements and verbalizations Concerning the inter- 
that characterize the therapist in the eyes of the patient and 
viewpoint of the therapist. 


itudes and expectations of patients 
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Research procedures which included a series of comparisons between the 
patients’ and the therapists’ products gave us the following results: 
1. When patients described their therapists by card sort, we found: —- 
(a) ‘Stereotypy’, in that they ignored such differences between therapists a: 
SEM (Bh ealain: in that all therapists were described in terms of highly 
‘acceptable’ characteristics at T3. This decreased at T16. T— 
(c) A general trend in the relationship between the patients’ sel en 
therapist-description by card sort in which they assigned to themselves both 
friendly and hostile passive characteristics, Therapists were more frequently scen 
as obtaining higher scores on Active Positive relations such as leading, teaching, 
and helping, than the self. It is suggested that the patients' emphasis on their own 
passivity may be part of the phenomenon of ‘resistance’ as it appears early in 
therapy. 3 . . 
2. When therapists described their patients by means of 
sort giving their expectations about the patients" verbaliz 
(a) A tendency on the therapists’ part to see pat 
(particularly characterized by positive dependency). 


(b) A tendency for some therapists to show characteristic score sequences 
for their case load, 

(c) Differences between therapists in the de 
of profile they allotted to their patients, 


(d) Indication that the majority of therapists generalized less about their 
case load at T16 than at T3, 


3. In comparing the scores that patients obtai 
ment with the scores they were assigned by the tl 
card sort we found: 


à Current Status card 
ations, we found: 


ients as typically passive 
gree of consistency and the kind 


ned for self-description in treat- 
herapists in their Current Status 


h patient's treatment scores and the 


hile at T3 inex 


: 1 perienced therapists 
àn experienced therapists, this si 
at T16. 


tuation was reversed 


therapist-deriveg estimate 
herapists? Current Status 


l n absence 
ation, we considere i ~ 


3 d i ; 
conclusions. The following Projects would throw light Our findings as tentative 
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1. A project relating to the patient’s and the therapist’s af experien o gais 
significant others to their perception of each other would contribute a d 
standing of transference and counter-transference factors in the trea 
i ip for each case. nee 
ee therapist’s fecling that the patient can change in his pattern Ec 
occupation may be a factor of effecting actual change. A comparison E uc 
peutic movement for those cases in which larger changes in pen o Ts 
predicted and those for which only little change was expected should throw lig! 
on this factor. . ; CT 

3. In order to test whether the therapist's preoccupation with passivity in the 
patients is related specifically to the early stage of therapy, comparison with data 
for later phases of treatment should be made. 3 

4. If the therapists’ preoccupation with positive dependency in the em 
is a special characteristic of women therapists (or of social workers), ee 
therapists (or members of another profession in the clinical team) shou show a 
different pattern of Current Status scores for the mothers who are their patients. 

This project has raised many new questions in our minds. It is hoped that some 
of them will be answered in the course of data analysis for this sample at a later 


Stage in therapy and that other workers in the field will test these and related 
hypotheses with a larger sample. 
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The Joking Relationship in Industry 


PAMELA BRADNEY 


IT has become clear in the course of some recent research in a London department 
store that it may be possible to apply usefully in industry certain concepts that 
have emerged in the study of primitive societies. Although in recent industrial 
research an attempt is often made to apply concepts and methods of social anthro- 
pology, the result of this is never recognizably anthropological. It is generally just 
a case of using big, meaningless terms like ‘culture’ in a way that adds nothing to 
the understanding or the analysis (cf. 1). In this study of a store, however, two 
specific forms of relationship, widely investigated by anthropologists, have been 
found helpful in understanding the work group situation: first, the joking rela- 
tionship; second, the relationship between members of a family. It is with joking 
in the store that I wish to deal here and with its quasi-familial relationships in a 
later paper. 

I undertook the research in the store in order to write a thesis for a degree,! 
and the management very kindly allowed me to join the staff for this purpose. I 
spént a year in the store and, throughout, my status and pay? were those of a 
graduate trainee, which meant that although I worked mainly as an ordinary sales 
assistant, I had the advantage of being moved into a different department from time 
to time as a necessary part of my training. I took no notes during working hours, 
and in most cases the staff did not know about the research. However, whether 
they knew or not made little difference to my being accepted as a member of the 
team as soon as it was clear that I was doing a normal job in the store. 

In order to show clearly the importance of the part played by joking in the 
group studied—and by ‘joking’ I mean the jovial, hail-fellow-well-met, and often 
teasing way in which the employees tend to address each other at work—it is 
necessary to describe briefly certain aspects of the formal structure of the store 
with which this informal behaviour appears to have an intimate connection. 


THE GENERAL SETTING 


The store is one of the largest of the department stores, selling a wide variety 
of merchandise from haberdashery to all types of household equipment. With the 
exception of such sections as Men’s Wear, Sports Equipment, and Furniture, it is 
staffed mainly by women. The immediate group under study is that of the indi- 
vidual sales department, selling a particular type of commodity and occupying a 
limited floor area within the store building. At the head of each such group is a 
‘buyer’ who runs the department and is ultimately responsible both for the success 
of its merchandise and the efficiency of its members. An *underbuyer' assists the 
buyer and is responsible for the day-to-day running of the department and the 


1. Submitted as a DPhil. thesis to the Board of Anthropology and Geography Oxford 1955 
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direct control of the selling staff. The number of sales assistants varies according 
to the size of the department; the average is about seven or eight. Each has her own 
section of the counter or floor space on which to sell (allocated by the under- 
buyer), and a commission of J per cent is paid on all sales in addition to a basic 
weekly wage. There are also usually one or two ‘juniors’ attached to the depart- 
ment, who are training to be sales assistants and act as messengers and light porters 
for the buyer and underbuyer. 

For the sales assistant there are three main groups of external factors controlling 
her activities. These are the internal plan of the department and its relation to the 
Store as an architectural unit; the various store procedures, primarily that of 
selling; and the staff hierarchy. In making a transaction with a customer an assistant 
has to know where to go in the particular departmental arrangement for the variety 
of goods she needs and the necessary wrapping materials, etc.; she has to sell the 
goods in accordance with the correct method of sale appropriate to the customer’s 

- wishes; and finally, she has to perform this operation while continually open to 


orders from the buyer and underbuyer controlling the department and inter- 
ruptions from co-workers who are her rivals. I shall describe each of these diffi- 
culties in more detail. 
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function in the organization and it is highly complicated. The store studied has 
four main types of sales bill—'cash-take', ‘cash-send’, ‘enter-take’, 'enter-send — 
with differently coloured bills used for ‘cash’ and ‘enter’. Each of these bills is com- 
pleted in a different way and there are further complications in the case of cheques, 
Export cards (enabling the purchaser to get purchase-tax reduction), Purchase 
Assembly cards (when the customer buys a number of goods from different. 
departments and pays for them all together), C.O.D. transactions, and hire- 
purchase transactions. Another procedure must be followed in the case of refunds, 
and many labels and stickers, all in frequent use, are to be obtained at the cashier's 
desk.3 

It is on the wishes and requirements of the customer that the type of bill to be 
made out depends. Each method of sale must be followed precisely, often while 
continuing a conversation with the customer. Many of the bills require an author- 
izing signature from either the buyer or underbuyer, or sanction by means ofa , 
telephone call to the Sanction Office. Most transactions necessitate a walk to the 
cashier's desk. 


DEMANDS OF THE STAFF HIERARCHY 


The third and most important of the controlling circumstances that affect the 
assistant are the contacts made with her by other members of the work group. 
These contacts are of two kinds: first, those made with her by either the buyer or 
underbuyer; second, those made by her co-workers. The buyer may at any time 
ask to see an assistant or get her to do a special job, and the underbuyer, in carry- 
ing out her daily organization of staff, arranging meal breaks, etc., and dealing with 
queries from both staff and customers as they arise, frequently has to interrupt 
an assistant to tell her, for example, that a special order has arrived and may be 
dispatched or to ask her how a particular ‘line’ is selling. More frequent inter- 
ruptions, however, come from the second type of contact—that with co-workers. 
There is so much to learn and know about where things are situated in both the 
department and the store as a whole, so much to know about the sales procedure, 
etc., that working side by side as the assistants do, it is inevitable that they refer 
to each other from time to time about these matters, often interrupting a sale in 
doing so. Interruptions also come from members of other departments. 

The three types of difficulty described are, of course, simple and natural enough. 
They are only to be expected in an organization like a store and most likely may 
be seen to exist in nearly all human activity. However, the sales assistant's activity 
is one that requires a special effort of concentration and for her the time factor is 
of considerable importance. This is because she is working on a commission basis, 
which means the quicker she can apply herself to finding out a customer's require- 
ments, producing the goods from the department, and convincing the customer 
that these are just what she is looking for, the quicker the sale is completed, the 
commission on it assured, and the assistant ready for another sale. Time is money 
in this business and by making the most of it an assistant not only satisfies a per- 
sonal goal—to maximize her earnings—but also consolidates her position in the 


3. There are no less than 43 different items of stationery kept by each cashier for use by the 
assistants in selling. 
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eyes of the buyer and underbuyer and achieves considerable prestige in the eyes of 
other assistants. 

Seen in this light it is clear that in each case the difficulties described are a 
direct hindrance to the rapid completion of a sale. In each case the first two types 
of difficulty are inevitable: whatever the sale, it has to be made in the particular 
geographical setting of the department and it has to be made in accordance with 
one of the prescribed procedures. The third type of difficulty, that of interruption 
by other members of the staff is not, however, inevitable, and in fact sales do occur 
without such interruptions. It is usually when the department becomes busy and 
all the assistants are serving that demands and questions become most frequent 
and coming as they do, particularly at times like this, they are a sort of ‘straw to 
break the camel’s back’ for the assistant. 

It is at this point, then, when an interruption comes from another member of 
staff to hinder a sale and waste valuable sellin g time that one would expect to find 
friction in the department. One would expect to find the relationship between the 
assistants on such occasions tense and offhand, with a tendency to quick temper 
and harsh language. But what do we find? We find a ‘joking relationship’. 

To take an example: a window-dresser, on approaching an ‘assistant during a 
busy period to ask her to get out some stock for the windows, said, in a cheeky 
joking manner, ‘I’ve come to bother my favourite blonde again!’ and she replied 
jokingly and with only a pretence of grievance, "Why do you have to pick on me? 
What've I done? In any other context the sentences spoken might have been 
regarded as Impertinent or angry, but because of the tone of voice used and the 
understanding between the members concerned, it was a joke. They both smiled 
and the assistant was soon attending to the window-dresser's requirements. 


THE JOKING RELATIONSHIP IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 


definition of joking relationshi N im terms, let us consider Radcliffe-Brown's 
tive societies. 
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The main function which the joking relation seems to have in primitive societies 
is to maintain a satisfactory relationship between persons and parties who as a 
result of their particular social ties might be inclined to feel some hostility towards 
each other but between whom it is important, from the society’s point of view, 
that the relationship should not become strained. For instance, as Radcliffe-Brown 
put it, ‘in the relation between a man and his wife’s family there is both social dis- 
junction and social conjunction—the man is an outsider to his wife's family, and 
vice versa, yet after marriage there is a continuance of a wife’s relations with her 
family which has a continued interest in her and her children’. ‘Social disjunction 
implies divergence of interests and therefore the possibility of conflict and hos- 
tility, while conjunction requires the avoidance of strife.’ “Any serious hostility 
is prevented by the playful antagonism of teasing and this in its regular repetition 
is a constant expression or reminder of that social disjunction which is one of the 
essential components of the relationship, while the social conjunction is main- 
tained by the friendliness that takes no offence at insult.’ 

The joking relationship in the store does seem to be similar to that defined by 
Radcliffe-Brown, in regard to its function: there is clearly a divergence of interests 
among sales assistants, i.e. social disjunction', as a result of their formal relation- 
ship. Each wants to increase her own sales—to earn both a better living and the 
approval of her employer—and is in competition with the others to do this. There 
is also every likelihood of hostility and conflict between them when they interrupt 
and hinder each other just at a time when this interferes most with selling. Yet it is 
essential, for a number of reasons, that the relationship between assistants should 
not become strained. If this did happen, in the first place they might cease to help 
each other with their queries and work problems. They might even purposely get 
in each other's way or refuse to cooperate; customers would witness this hostile 
behaviour and the generally unpleasant atmosphere resulting might increase labour 
turnover. All this would undoubtedly mean a loss of sales which would be bad 
both for the organization as a whole and for the individual employee. The ‘social 
conjunction' between the assistants—because they are workingfor the same organiz- 
ation, on the success of which their livelihood ultimately depends—makes essen- 
tial the avoidance of strife in the department, and it is at the point where conflict 
is most likely to arise that the joking occurs. 

The type and method of joking in the store are also similar to that found in 
primitive societies, although there is both a slightly wider variety of method and 
a very much wider variety of subject-matter than that mentioned by Radcliffe- 
Brown. Store joking is altogether less formalized than that of primitive societies. 
In the store, joking occurs not only between two persons, but also between one 
person and a group and sometimes even between two groups. It occurs both in 
contacts necessitated by the system and in personal contacts and may consist of 
either one of the following or a combination of these—a jovial manner of passing 
the time of day or commenting on the weather or some other matter of topical 
interest; mutual teasing about personal habits, appearance, love experience, 
morality, and, in particular, work and method of work; telling funny stories about 
members of the store and telling other funny stories in some way relevant to the 
subject of conversation. Unlike joking in primitive societies, this joking is not con- 
fined to teasing and being teased. 

These different types of joking extend from the lower to the higher ranks of 
the organization in roughly the order in which they are listed above, i.e. there is a 
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tendency for lower ranks to adopt a jovial or teasing manner in their contacts and 
for higher ranks to tell funny stories. This may be due to the fact that members of 
higher rank spend more time in social contact with each other in the course of their 
work, whereas sales assistants do not have the opportunity to tell long stories 
while they are serving. All the subjects listed are used in carrying out the day-to- 
day work of the store, i.e. in the course of the social contacts this necessitates. 

To take a few more examples: on a particularly busy afternoon when a porter 
went into a selling department to empty the waste bin, inevitably hindering for a 
moment or two the movements of the assistants inside the counter, he said in a 
jovial way, ‘Gets more like Christmas every day, don’t it? 

When a new girl appeared to be working overhard and taking her work too 
seriously, one of the old hands (to whom the newcomer had put yet another query 
to help her with a sale) said, ‘You want to sell up the shop today, don't you? —in 
a friendly joking manner even though it did conceal a reprimand. 
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status may sometimes purposely joke with members of higher status partly because 
it gives them a sense of bravado and partly perhaps because by means of it they 
are able to assume at least temporarily an equality of status with those whom they 
are addressing, e.g. juniors often attempt to joke with the sales assistants but the 
latter seldom joke back as it would be lowering to their dignity. A symmetrical 
relationship between members of different levels is established quite frequently 
where the relation is one of constant instruction and training or continuous giving 
and taking of orders, and a relationship established in this way is often maintained 
even after the parties concerned no longer have any direct contact in the business, 
i.e. it is exhibited in chance meetings. A relationship of this kind is very often found 
between underbuyers and juniors. It is the underbuyers who are responsible for 
training juniors and for organizing their work. In the course of this the juniors 
usually tease and joke with the underbuyer endlessly, and she for her part finds 
that a better relationship is maintained if she takes the joking in a good-humoured 
way and is ready to have a joke back at them. In general, the symmetrical type of 
joking relationship occurs most frequently, and such asymmetrical joking as does 
take place is usually aimed by superiors at subordinates. 

Joking is usually learned by a newcomer after she has been in the store about 
three weeks and it takes about the same length of time for her to be accepted as a 
‘joker’ by the rest of the department. It is a very uncomfortable period for her, and 
this may largely account for the fact that the biggest labour turnover in the store 
occurs during the first few weeks of employment. Definite sanctions exist and 
operate both to establish and to maintain the required joking, and brief mention 
will now be made of these in order to give some indication of what a newcomer 
suffers before she has learned the ‘art’. This will also help to give some under- 
standing of the actual function of the joking in store routine. 

The store sanctions of the joking relationship and other aspects of the informal 
tradition operate quickly and effectively because the salesgirl knows that she has 
joined a group in which it is essential for her to conform if she is to earn her living. 
She is therefore sensitive to all types of sanction and seldom thinks of trying to 
distinguish between formal and informal sanctions. In the old days conformity 
with the demands of the formal side of the system would in fact have been enough, 
but nowadays the personnel officer always wants to know whether a newcomer is 
‘fitting in’ with the rest of the department—although personnel staff are, of course, 
unaware that this ‘fitting in’ means conforming with a permanent informal tradi- 
tion of the work group, one aspect of which is the joking relationship. 

There are three main types of sanction that should be distinguished: first, 
‘formal’ sanctions—by these are meant not only management rules but all actions 
and expressions of individuals and groups that are generally recognized as follow- 
ing a prescribed method and are used again and again. Second, ‘informal’ sanc- 
tions—these cover all those actions and expressions of individuals and groups that 
are not generally recognized as following a prescribed method and are often 
spontaneous although not necessarily so. Third—for want of a better term— 
‘automatic’ sanctions. These, unlike the first two types of sanction, do not involve 
expressions and actions indicating approval or disapproval, they merely serve to 
enforce the required behaviour by proving it successful, and vice versa. Examples of 
these will now be given. 

As neither management nor staff are aware of the part played by the joking 
relationship it is not surprising to find little or no formal sanction of it. However, 
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a sort of formal sanction of the relationship, in which joking is also the method of 
sanction, does tend to develop in the individual department, e.g. one of the assist- 
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the employees a source of positive enjoyment in carrying out their routine activities 
and incidentally, by means of this, renews their energy to cope even more adequately 
with their routine problems. , 

Joking is not a general characteristic of stores—even those of a particular area. 
In the course of some further research in a different organization—a group of 
multiple stores—I have found that in a branch only a few yards away from the 
department store described here, there is no customary joking behaviour at all. 
However, the multiple store has an extremely simple layout and system, and there- 
fore less need of a supporting tradition. It is not yet clear how a joking relationship 
is established, but in view of its obvious importance in a particular type of formal 
structure, further research into its mode of origin would undoubtedly be of value. 
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Effects of Performance Evaluations on 


Group Integration and M otivation. 


LEONARD BERKOWITZ, BERNARD I. LEVY; 
and ARTHUR R. HARVEY 


veness have dealt explicitly with the 
lity of group performance upon the 
eir task. However, most work groups 


inn igi concerned with group effecti 
LER e : effects of knowledge of the qua 
eB sey hber n toward each other and th 
assigned e m b they complete a product or otherwise achieve the goals 
contiusette t 2 urthermore, industrial and military work groups are evaluated 
ly by their superiors, and continue to work. Little is known of the possible 


e 
clas of these performance evaluations upon the group members’ subsequent 
n otivation and attitudes toward each other. 

ee Sum D provide a beginning to the solution of this problem. Gilchrist (3) 

aT b E hat group members rated as performing well by a competent external 

fadi SI BS more attractive to other members. However, it is likely that this 

ps "e die hold only under restricted conditions. Fo , the quality of an 

fi other s performance on a group task probably will be relatively unimportant 

Tons a AE members who do not place a high value upon group effectiveness. 

tikes t is performance will be relatively unimportant in determ 
o these other members. 


A general principle can be corporate both Gilchrist’s 


findi developed that will in { 
indi ng and our suggested exception. Let us first assume that evaluations of an 
ividual member's performance determine the extent to which other members per- 

1 of group effective- 


395 him as facilitating or inhibiting the attainment of the goa à 
ss. Our basic hypothesis is that the effect of a given performance evaluation 


ice other members’ attitudes toward the person evaluated depends upon the 
5 operation of two factors: (a) The extent to which these members perceive an 
of th umental relationship between the individual's work behavior and the attainment 
Edo m goals. As an illustration, group members are more highly dependent upon 
a other for attaining the goal of effective performance, and should perceive 
i Breater instrumental relationship between each other's behavior and this goal, 
n a completely interdependent task than in a task in which members can com 
pensate for the errors or defic 


jencies of others in the group. (b) The degree of 
Satisfaction expected from the given goal (e.g. group effectiveness). In an inter- 
dependent group task each member should perceive the others" behavior as being 
instrumental to the goal of ffectiveness. However highly 
p effectiveness, expect m: 


task-motivated 
members, placing a higher v ore satisfaction 


group € 
]ue on grou 


r Force Personnel and 
he authors and do 
hn Lanzetta for 


ry of the Ai 
r are those of t 
ndebted to Dr. Jo! 


1. This study was carried out at the Crew Research Laborato 
pd Research Center. The opinions expressed in this pape 
hs necessarily reflect the views of the U.S- Air Force. We are 1 

s helpful suggestions concerning the group task- 

2. Now at D.C. General Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
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individual 
ently, any individua 
ivated members. Consequ t han fo less 
: han less task-motiva the highly motivated ‘than 
from this goal t ior is more important to the Ig 
^ behavior is mo: 
member's work 


There also is reason to 


f the quality of the members 
attractiveness t the Ss, Similarly, under certaj 
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» a a Consequence 
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Present results would remain Significant with two-tailed tests, n applied, mos of the 
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. mental relationships. For one thing, a heightened perce 
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in relatively high subsequent task motivation. Specific hypotheses now can be 
formulated in the light of the above discussion. 


Effects of Performance Evaluations upon the Attractiveness of Group Members for 
Each Other 


Group members generally judge each other’s attractiveness along two broad 
dimensions: (a) attractiveness as a work partner, and (b) attractiveness as a social 
companion. The first hypothesis has to do with the correlation between these two 
dimensions of choice. Hypothesis 1: Because of the relative importance of effective 
task performance to highly motivated members (who are studied as one class of 
perceiver), judgements of the quality of another group member’s (the stimulus- 
person’s) performance should not only affect his attractiveness asa work partner, 
but also should generalize to affect his attractiveness as a social companion. The 
two choice dimensions should be less highly correlated for the low task-motivated 
members (the other class of perceiver). An individual’s task performance is largely 
irrelevant for these latter perceivers. i 

Also, since the quality of the stimulus-person’s performance will matter more 
to highly motivated members than to less motivated members, Hypothesis 2a: 
(with one exception noted in connection with Hypothesis 5) stimulus-persons 
rated by the external agency as performing poorly, will be less attractive on both 
choice dimensions to highly task-motivated group members than to less highly 
task-motivated members. Similarly, Hypothesis 2b: stimulus-persons rated by the 
external agency as performing well, will be more attractive on both dimensions to 
highly task-motivated perceivers than to less task-motivated perceivers. 

Combining these two hypotheses, we arithmetically derive Hypothesis 3: the 
difference between the attractiveness of stimulus-persons seen as performing well 
and that of stimulus-persons seen as performing less well should be much greater 
on both choice dimensions (with the former more attractive) for highly task- 
motivated perceivers than for less task-motivated perceivers. 

The context in which the stimulus-person is embedded also should affect his 
attractiveness to the other members of his group. For example, the stimulus- 
person’s performance should stand out more—in a figure-ground sense—to a 
highly task-motivated perceiver if the stimulus-person is the only group member 
seen as performing poorly. This ‘contrast effect’, in turn, Hypothesis 4, should 
affect his attractiveness to highly motivated perceivers adversely. 

Heretofore, we have considered perceived instrumental relationships stemming 
from a disposition brought into the situation by the individual perceiver. However, 
the external agency’s performance evaluations also may affect the perceived instru- 


the group for goal attainment may arise when all group members are rated as per- 
forming poorly. In this case no part of the group can be held responsible for the 


poor group performance. If group members are highly motivated to perform their 
task, unfavorable performance evaluations should 


£ valence of the goal and decreasing probability of achiev- 


an experiment by Lanzetta (5) as 
group-integration tendency is a 
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perceived instrumental relationship. The members presumably draw together for 
support against the threat of not attaining a valued goal. ia 

Since the above group-integration tendency arises only when the member 
are highly motivated, we have Hypothesis 5: When all group members are un- 
favorably evaluated by the external agency, a given stimulus-person in the group 
will be more attractive on both dimensions to perceivers who are highly task- 
motivated than to less task-motivated perceivers. 


Effects of Performance Evaluations upon the Members’ Task Motivation 
There are two sets of reasons for believin 
dependent group task who perceive a low pr 
goal will become more highly motivated 
members may feel that the best defense against the threat of failure is success. 
They may, then, as a defensive reaction, renew their effort 
Second, as a result of the above-mentioned group-integration tendency, the group 
members may see each other as being mutuall 
Research evidence suggests that this 
increased motivation toward t| 


g that groups performing on an inter- 
obability of attaining the highly valued 
to achieve this goal. First, the group 


[ ^5 from ning Members of initially highly 
task-motivated Broups in w receive unfavorable performance 
evaluations will demonstrate hi i 


the frequency with which group 


group in a non-work period can be 


f the group-integration t 
should have less of this type of DI qu o oe former dii 


1 ld create the percep- 
oup, at least with regard to task skill, and 


not ; à 
ghly task-motivated groups in whieh oh ee oe Meriter oy 


rs in th wer instances 
members eir group in non- i han 
im of groups receiving differential performte p on-work periods t 
, n the above discussion we have as valuations 
Ships can ar 


al agency's evaluations, Le. 


1 Op, to an Oups receivin favorable evalua- 

in atta: Y great extent at least, the n tion of mutua 
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individual performance. The members of groups receiving unfavorable evaluations 
of the individual members, however, should perceive each other as interdependent 
for reward attainment as a result of the group-integrative tendency. 

The next hypothesis follows from the above discussion. Hypothesis 6c: Initially 
highly motivated groups in which each member is aware that everyone has received 
an unfavorable individual evaluation will demonstrate higher subsequent task 
motivation and fewer instances of members keeping apart from the others in their 
group in non-work periods than the groups, initially highly motivated or not 
receiving favorable evaluations of the individual members. : 

There are additional data permitting us to test, at least in part, the assumption 
that the target of the external agency's evaluations can affect the motivation of the 
members on the present type of task. An earlier study (1) had been conducted 
employing a procedure almost identical to that used in this experiment. The sole 
difference was that the favorable or unfavorable evaluations given to the groups 
were provided by a single set of ratings referring to the entire group as à whole.4 » 
Thus, the dependent variable scores of groups receiving favorable evaluations ofthe 
group as a whole can be compared with the scores of groups in which the members 
are aware that everyone has received favorable individual evaluations. 

In terms of the present argument, the label applied by the experimenter (‘these 
are your group’s evaluations’, or ‘these are your individual evaluations") presumably 
affects the degree to which the members see each other as interdependent, and 
consequently affects their task motivation. Hypothesis 7: The groups receiving 
favorable evaluations of the group as a whole should demonstrate higher sub- 
sequent task motivation and fewer instances of members keeping apart from the 
others in their group than groups in which the members are aware that everyone 
has received favorable individual evaluations, whether these latter groups are 
initially highly motivated or not. 


METHOD 


Subjects 

The present sample consists of 32 groups, each composed of three airmen in 
basic training. The airmen varied markedly in intelligence classification but in- 
cluded substantial representation from the highest intelligence groups. 


| Group Task 


The group task was employed solely as a convenient setting within which the 
effects of performance evaluations could be studied. The task involved a miniature 
three-man air-defense warning center. The basic component was a metal-covered 
board marked off into a grid identified by coordinates. Three discrete target areas 
were located roughly near the center of the board. 

The following types of information were supplied to the group: (a) A continuous 
tape-recorded message, divided into four-minute intervals, continuously reported 
the coordinates of 15 unidentified planes: 9 enemy bombers and 6 friendly planes. 
During an interval the group had the task of translating the aircraft positions 
reported into moves on the interceptor board, and then deciding on the deployment 


4. No measures of initial task motivation were obtained for the groups in the earlier experiment. 
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ii i i lans for the 6 unidentified 

: input consisted of flight plan i s 
E m Mu d Aircraft Status Board’ near the 
friendly planes d 
roan i he task was to defend the three target areas ag 2 

Ere co ME This necessitated correct identification of frien y 

an attack by 


y P Ci r forc 
d anes, an t of the avai able inte epto. 
and enem’ d strategic deploymen t nter e 
» for 
ffecti jen 


Procedure 


purpose of the experiment was to study the way 
in which people work together in i 


i e 
mportant Air Force groups such as A 
ibed i il. The Ss were then given a brief que 3 
task was first described in detail. T ! ee 

See he second of these items, described below, was designed to assess th 

initial task motivation. i 

» Upon the completion of this questio: 
and experts’ would observe their perfo 


are employed in the analyses 
. Upon completion of the questionnaire, the Ss were told they 
would have a fifteen-minute 
room. 


would have to remain in the 
E then went to the 
this rest period throug 


second trial, 


The Measure of Initial Ta 


As described above, the measure of initial task motivation is based upon the 
Ss’ responses to one of three items in a questio 
task was described but 


nnaire administered after the group 
before they were told that 
evaluated.5 The initial motivati 


} they would be observed and 
on item reads as follow. 


Sk Motivation 


2. Twenty-five Per cent of the other basic trainees, 
3. Half of the Other basic trainees 

Tee-quarters of the th i 
5. All of the other basic trainees! 


ASIC trainees 


C trainees. 
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On the basis of preliminary observations, highly motivated Ss were defined as Ss 
choosing alternatives 4 or 5, while ‘low-motivated’ Ss are those choosing any of 
the other three alternatives. Highly motivated groups would have a sum of 12 or 
more. After data had been collected from 20 groups, the three-man groups were 
assigned to conditions in such a way that at any one time there was a relatively 
equal distribution of highly motivated Ss across all conditions. 


The Performance Evaluations 


There are eight conditions in the present experiment: a ‘high-motivated” and 
*low-motivated' condition within each of the four main experimental conditions. 
In order to facilitate the statistical analyses, three of the thirty-five groups were 
eliminated at random so that there are four groups in each condition for each of 
the analyses. : 

There are four different patterns of group member evaluations: (a) each 
group member is favorably evaluated (FF F); (b) two are favorably evaluated while 
one receives an unfavorable evaluation (FFU); (c) one member is favorably 
evaluated and the other two are unfavorably evaluated (FUU); (d) all three are 
unfavorably evaluated (UUU). In each case, S No. 1 in a group received the first 
evaluation, No. 2 the second evaluation, and No. 3 the third evaluation. In the 
present investigation, S No. 3 is always employed as the stimulus-person while 
S No. 1 is taken as the percciver. y 

The evaluations for each of the group members were presented on a single 
page so that the Ss would be aware of their own ratings as well as the ratings given 
to the others in their group. In order to provide standardization, the individuals 
were given evaluations by means of previously constructed ratings of seven attri- 
butes, such as (a) understanding of problem requirements; (b) utilization of 
resources; and (c) level of cooperativeness. It was believed that the attributes 
would sound meaningful to the Ss but yet would be nebulous enough so that the 
Ss would not have any objective basis for questioning the ratings. The ratings were 
in terms of percentile scores. These scores were briefly explained, and it was 
stressed that 50 represented the average score. The ratings given the favorably 
evaluated Ss average 85 at the fourth interval and 90 at the eighth interval. For the 
unfavorably evaluated Ss, the ratings average 35 and 30 respectively. Analysis of the 
responses to the questionnaire item dealing with perceived performance effective- 
ness (Item 2) administered in the preceding study (1) revealed highly significant 
differences between the favorably and unfavorably evaluated Ss and supports the 
effectiveness of this manipulation. 

The effects of the present individual evaluations are compared in part of this 
inquiry with the effects created by evaluations given to the group as a whole in the 
earlier study (1). These latter evaluations were provided using a procedure identical 
to that described above. There are five groups in this latter condition. 


6. A factorial design would have been preferable for the study of the effects upon sociometric 
choices, we believe. Such a design would permit better tests of the interactions among and the 
main effects for the following : (a) evaluation of S No. 1 (who is studied in part of this experiment 
as the rater making the sociometric choices); (b) evaluation of S No. 2; (c) evaluation of S No. 3 
(who is studied as the object of the choice-making decision); and (d) the initial task motivation of 
the choice-maker, S No. 1. However, situational pressures dictated the present compromise. 
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The Observations: the Measures of Task Motivation 


F s ; at 
The observations made by the E during the break pod egeo T b 
i h minute for fifteen minutes. Thre werd 
second time samples taken eac n 60 reor (o acit? (8) 
: tional system. The categories are Ceeps to : 0) 
employed in the observa gone X c -task-oriented discussion’ (NTO). 
d i TO); and (c) *Non-task-orie i 
ee c Re E ding one of the magazines in the room or other 
The observers coded any S reading on ing this time sample as ‘keeping 
i d in conversation with another S during this tim p 
Poeno d remark made at any time during the ise per e m 
ing to i i i t analyses, the m 
to its predominant function. For the presen à J 
ic i are prone scores, which are the total number of units coded in any Td 
See over all fifteen time samples. The Hoyt reliability estimate (4) for 

at this group level is -99. s . e 
The due of Pit coded in category TO is taken as the index of task eu. 
tion. This measure has to do with involvement in the group task at a time a is 
there is no overt pressure to be concerned with the task. The Ss could avoi A 
task during the ‘break’ period either by ‘keeping to themselves’—by which they 


are apparently also avoiding the other group members—or by ‘non-task-oriented 
discussions’, 


The Sociometric Measures: the Measures of Member Attractiy 

The three sociometric measures e 

1. The Air Defense Command h 
ally similar to the task your group i 
a team in the ADC, would you want 
on your team? Rate each of 
alternatives range from (e) 
definitely would not want hi 

2. How well do you think each of your present teammates has worked on the 
problem you have just completed? Rate each of your teammates on the following, 
scale. (The alternatives Tange from (e) ‘He did an excellent job’, to (a) ‘He did a 
poor job.’) 


3. If you were going to town for an evening, 
present teammates to go with you? Rate each of th 
alternatives range from (e) ‘Í definitely would w. 
definitely would not want to go with him.’) 

The first item is the measure of the member’s attractiveness as a work partner, 
while Item 3 is the measure of attractiveness as a social companion. Item 2 was 
inserted primarily to test the Success of the experimental manipulations, 


eness 

mployed in this study are as follows: ' 
as three-man teams working on tasks essenti- 
5 now engaged in. If you were assigned to such 
the men with whom you are now working to be 
your present teammates on the following scale. (The 


‘I would definitely want him on my team’, to (a) ‘I 
m on my team.") 


would you want each of your 
em on the following scale, (The 
ant to go with him’, to (a) ‘I 


RESULTS 
There ate no objective performance differences among the various conditions fof 
the first trial, 


Ratings of Attractiveness 
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test was utilized in the condition comparison analyses employing these data. One- 
tailed tests were accepted since the directionality of the differences was suggested in 
advance. , 

The obtained results clearly support Hypothesis 1. The correlation bu 
Items 1 and 3 for the 16 highly motivated raters is -635 (P = -01) and is only :01 
for the 16 less motivated raters. The difference between the correlation coefficients 
is significant at beyond the -01 level of confidence. There is a strong prep es 
between wanting an individual as a work partner and wanting him as a social 
companion for highly motivated task-raters, while these two attractiveness dimen- 
sions are independent in the case of low-motivated raters. 


TABLE 1 THE MEAN RATINGS GIVEN TO THE STIMULUS-PERSON, S NO. 3, BY THE 
PERCEIVER, S NO. 1, ON EACH OF THE ATTRACTIVENESS ITEMS 


S No. Vs Initial Task Motivation 


HIGH LOW 
S3's: Desirability Performance Desirability Desirability Performance Desirability 
as a Work Effective- asa Social asa Work Effective- asa Social 
Partner ness Companion Partner ness Companion 
Condition 
FFF 5-00 3°75 4-75 3:50 3:25 3-75 
FFU 3-25 2:50 3:00 4:00 2-75 3:50 
FUU 3:50 3:25 3:50 3:25 215 4:50 
UUU 5-00 3-00 4:75 4:00 3-00 3:50 


The hypotheses in Hypothesis Set 2 refer to differences between high- and low- 
motivated perceivers in the attractiveness of S No. 3. Hypothesis 2b was supported 
for attractiveness both as a work partner and as a social companion (P = -02 and 
‘05 respectively). The Ss No. 3 in condition FFF (and who were thus rated as 
performing well) were more attractive on both dimensions to highly task-motivated 
perceivers than to less motivated perceivers. 

Because of the hypothesized *contrast effect? 
to be operating in condition FFU, Hypothesis 


attractiveness ratings given to the ‘poor-performing’ stimulus-persons by the high- 
and low-task-motivated perceivers in condition FUU. The hypothesis clearly was 
not supported. Stimulus-persons in this condition who were rated by the external 
agency as performing poorly were not significantly less attractive to the highly 
motivated perceivers than to the less motivated perceivers. 

Hypothesis 3 concerns the differences between the attractiveness of stimulus- 
persons rated highly or poorly for the hi 


(Hypothesis 4) which is presumed 
2a was tested by comparing the 


dt : for each of th 
sociometric items we subtracted the attracti ings given to S No. 3 by the 
on FFU from the ratings 
eived 1 . i r perceiver in condition FFF 
maintaining the signs of the differences. Difference scores were obtained for each 
; : as repeated for the 4 pairs of 
vated perceivers. Mann-Whitney tests of the uin of the 
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differences in difference scores between the high- and low-motivated perceivers 
were then made for each sociometric item. Third, the procedure followed in step 
two was repeated using the differences between the attractiveness ratings given to 
S No. 3 in condition FFF and the ratings given to the comparable S in condition 
FUU. Here again, the difference scores on each item for the highly motivated raters 
were compared with the difference scores for the less motivated raters. The results 
of these analyses are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EFFECTIVELY AND LESS EFFECTIVELY PERFORMING 
SS NO. 3 IN SOCIOMETRIC RATINGS RECEIVED FROM HIGHLY TASK-MOTIVATED 
PERCEIVERS AS COMPARED WITH LESS MOTIVATED PERCEIVERS 


Conditions Compared 


Ss No. 3 in FFF and FFU Ss No. 3 in FFF and FUU 
Items 1 2 3 1 2 3 


Mean Difference in Attractiveness 
Scores Given by Highly Motivated 
Perceivers 1:75 1:25 1:75 1:50 0-50 1:25 

Mean Difference in Attractiveness 
Scores Given by Less Motivated 
Perceivers —0:50 0-50 0:25 0:25 050 —0-75 

Mann-Whitney Test (one-tailed) P :02 -- -10 05 


= 02 


Three of the four comparisons are statistically significant. Thus, with the 
possible exception of the difference in attractiveness as a social companion between 
conditions FFF and FFU, there is a greater difference between the attractiveness 
of effectively and less effectively performing stimulus-persons when they are per- 
ceived by lightly task-motivated group members than when they are perceived 
by less motivated members. Highly motivated members apparently give greater 
weight to the stimulus-persons’ performance than do less motivated members. 

E e Tato Table 1, the first implication of the ‘contrast effect’ hypothesis is 
at Ss No. 3 in condition FFU will be less attractive to highl motivated perceivers 

than the Ss No. 3 in condition FU i i ad pe 
n FUU. This hypothesis was not supported for either 


dimension of attractiveness. The se implication i 
[ : cond implication is t i iti 
FFU will be less attractive to hi * puma ier 


R e i ghly motivated perceivers than to less motivated 
perceivers. This hypothesis also Was not supported for either dimension. 
According to the last hypothesis in this section (Hypothesis 5), highly motivated 
pocer n ne e condition should be more attracted to the stimulus-person 
otivate i i iti i i 
perceivers in this condition as a reaction to the perceived 


low probability of achieving a highl is i 
for attractiveness both as ^ vo ene he Doe m 


(P — -05). partner (P — -02) and às a social companion 
Task Motivation 


The tests of difference iti 
s between c Sura. : 
all t-tests. An analysis of vari ondition means employed in this section were 


means Squares, as suggested by Lindquist ou PA (pon Mein ao Mod 


7. All tests of the significance of i 
E t m 
a priori hypotheses are one-tailed pui ditus between conditions which are dictated by the 
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According to Hypotheses 6a, b, and c, the initially highly n ed 
groups should demonstrate their high subsequent task motivation by wu. 
greatest frequency of TO scores of all eight conditions in the pae is y 
prediction is supported, beyond the :02 level of confidence, for 6 of the ` m 
parisons made. The one failure of prediction is in the comparison with the initia M 
highly-motivated FFU groups who surprisingly also have a high rea ai 
‘break’ behavior in category TO. The reason for the high task concern in thi 
condition is not clear. . : ) — EN 

We also had predicted, in conjunction with Hypothesis 6a, that there woul 
fewer instances of subjects keeping to themselves in the non-work period, nr 
smaller frequency in category S, in the highly motivated UUU condition than in t * 
low-motivated UUU condition. This hypothesis is supported beyond the -01 leve 
of confidence. We believe that the low frequency in category S is not merely due E 
the high frequency in category TO, but also reflects a heightened attraelireness o 
the group members for each other. Evidence from the sociometric analyses des- 
cribed above supports the present interpretation. . ! 

It also was predicted in connection with Hypothesis 6b, that the highly motivated 
UUU groups would have a smaller frequency in category S than the groups receiv- 
ing differential evaluations (the FFU and FUU groups). These differences are not 
statistically significant and the hypothesis cannot be maintained. The part of 
Hypothesis 6c pertaining to this behavior category was only partially supported. 
The initially highly motivated UUU groups have significantly fewer instances of 
members keeping to themselves in the pre-work period than the initially highly 


motivated FFF groups (P = -05), but not significantly less than the initially low- 
motivated FFF groups. 


Differences Between Groups Favorably Evaluated as a Whole and Groups in Which 
All 3 Members Receive Favorable Individual Ratings 
According to Hypothesis 7, the five groups in the first experiment (1) who were 
favorably evaluated as groups would tend to become more task motivated than the 
groups in the present experiment in which all three members received favorable 
individual evaluations. This hypothesis is supported by the data given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 THE MEAN FREQUENCY OF BEHAVIORAL UNITS IN THE THREE OBSERVATIONAL 
CATEGORIES IN THE VARIOUS CONDITIONS 


Present Experiment (N— 32) 


High Initial Motivation Low Initial Motivation 

Category Category 
Condition S TO NTO S TO NTO 
FFF 20:0 82 14:2 82 12:2 20:8 
FFU 10:5 21:5 10:8 8:8 62 192 
FUU 12:8 9:8 2r2 13:0 10:2 17:2 
UUU 70 29:8 3:2 30:2 6:8 3:0 


Mean Frequencies for Each of the Different Categories in Groups Favourably 


Evaluated as a Whole in the First Experiment (1), (N=5) 
Category 
S TO NTO 
8:8 23:0 10:4 
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The t-test between the condition means for the frequency of task-oriented 
discussions shows that groups favorably evaluated as a whole scored significantly 
higher on this motivational measure than either the initially highly motivated 
FFF groups (P = approx. :02), or the initially less highly motivated FFF groups 
(P = -05). (There were no significant differences for either of the other two be- 
havior categories.) 

Thus, there is a strong suggestion that groups become more highly motivated 
toward the present type of interdependent task when they are evaluated as a whole. 
The external agency may have created the perception of interdependence among 
the members by rating the group as a single unit, and this perception may have 
increased motivation toward the group goal. 

Some insight is gained into the possible psychological concemitants of this 
verbally produced effect by comparisons of the FFF and ‘group evaluation’ con- 
ditions on the members’ responses to the three sociometric items. These com- 
parisons suggest that the above effect is not directly associated with group 
attractiveness. There are no significant differences between the group means either on 
the item measuring the members’ desirability as work partners or on the item having 
to do with the members’ desirability as social companions. However, there is à 
highly significant difference for sociometric Item 2, th iot mode 
efrectiveness;The-members of groups eval ; the perception of performance 

groups evaluated as a whole perceive each other as 


having worked more effectively than do the memb: i i 

is favorably evaluated as an individual (P = 01). za CUN GR dip 
found to exist in terms of the obj 
downed during the first trial. 


n ever, no such difference was 
ctive performance, i.e. the number of planes 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


c performance evaluations from an 
S s 
TS receive favorable evaluations and 1 receives 


» and then took a fifteen-minute 
"Work period was observed through 
oriented discussion (TO) during this 
dent variables, the degree of concern 


a one-way mirror. The frequency of task- 


one of the depen 


also recorded. 


: : pend, in T UMS at the attitudinal effects of the per- 
perceive an instrumental relationship Rises aea the extent to which tfie members 
n the performances of the others in 


the group and t| i i 
g p e attainment of their alued goals. o illustrate this p! p i 
hi tainme Vi I ercept ^ 


non-task-oriented discussions and of 


| an. Mu 
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members who are relatively highly motivated to ce n an id [s 
i i i lationship between 
task will perceive a strong instrumental re v 2 n 
i f the others in their group. As 

oal (group effectiveness) and the work o : 1 i : 
n of this perception, it is hypothesized, highly ede ea a 2 
more strongly affected by the judged performance of others in the group tha 

ss task-motivated members. 1 : ; ; 
z This hypořiesis is supported by the following results with the socion 
data: (a) the correlation between the attractiveness of stimulus-persons a yar 
partners and their attractiveness as social companions was significantly higher for 
the highly task-motivated perceivers than for those with lower task motivation, 
a Since the quality of an individual's task performance is relatively unimportant to 
. the latter, factors other than the quality of an individual s work determine his 
social attractiveness to this class of perceiver. Similarly, the highly task-motivated 
perceivers (in contrast to those with lower motivation): (b) consider the stimulus- 


person as highly attractive on both choice dimensions if he is seen as performing 
. well on the task; and (c) have larger differences between the attractiveness ratings 
> given to stimulus 


-persons seen as performing well and to those seen as performing 
poorly. $ 


There is reason to believe (5, 8) that highly task-motivated groups who perceive 

a low probability of achieving their highly valued goal will react to this threat with 

„œ an increased tendency toward group integration. This tendency also is conceptu- 
alized as a perceived instrumental relationship: th 


"m 


fs. 


e group members become more 
highly dependent upon each other for support against the threat of failure to 
achieve the goal. In the present experiment, initially highly motivated members of 
groups in which everyone in the group receives an unfavorable performance 
evaluation (and who thus should perceive a low p 


robability of attaining the highly 
valued goal) demonstrate the increased group-integrative tendency by rating others 
in their groups as being highly attractive to them. 
Research evidence 


(1, 2, 7) also indicates that Ss who erceive this type of 
; mutual interdependen oe 
| 


me highly motivated 
ated members of groups 
uations from the external 


ce among the group members beco 
toward the group goal. Therefo 


t [ re, initially highly motiv 
in which everyone receives unfa 


vorable performance eval 


present interdependent group t 


receiving favorable evaluations of the group as a whole. 
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An Approach to Family Relationships 


2 and Role Performance 
RHONA RAPOPORT AND IRVING ROSOW 


4 THIs paper concerns some problems in the general analysis of role relations in 

Various institutional settings. It applies most clearly to small groups such as the 
family or work teams. A framework is presented for the collection and ordering 
of comprehensive data on familial (or other) relationships. Although the proposal 
may have wider uses, such as the analysis of group stability or sources of strain, 


E it is discussed here in the specific context of family relationships and psychiatric 
rehabilitation.! This clinical emphasis, however, should not obscure its broader 
relevance. 


Recent trends in the less intensive forms of 
some schools of group and milieu therapy, 
goals of social rehabilitation. To some exten 
psychiatry. Certain streams of this develo 
the readjustment of patients’ behay 
restructuring of psychodynamics tha’ 
priate to the large number of people 
bilities and obligations. They may b 

uc OH similar deviates whose difficulti 


psychiatric treatment, including 
show a growing interest in the limited 
t this reflects a popularization of social 


Y. This paper arises out of a study of families of patients treated at the Social Rehabilitation 
| Unit of Belmont Hospital (Director, Dr. i 


i A-a Bott for valuable suggestions, 
o 
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partially because the problem itself isolates dependants from informal sources of - 


support. 1 S V 
Many people who fail in their role obligations have deep personality disturb- 
ances. The current interest in their treatment through group therapy is fed by two 
main sources. On the one hand, certain psychiatrists regard group and milieu 
therapy as technically superior to individual depth therapy in the resolution of 
personal difficulties. On various theoretical grounds, they consider group treatment 
capable of a pervasive re-ordering of personality and emotional life. They regard it 
primarily as a significant and legitimate therapeutic technique for deep therapeutic 
goals, and view its economic advantages over individual treatment as an ancillary 
gain. On the other hand, group therapy also appeals to those responsible for public 
policy decisions, mainly because of its economic advantages for a comprehensive 
public mental health programme; they regard the respective subtle merits of group 
versus individual treatment as matter for a gratuitous professional controversy. 
Between the extremes of maximum therapeutic effect and negligible therapeutic 
effect, public authorities are perforce concerned with practical economic solutions 
which promise definite (even if modest or superficial) therapeutic gains. Group 
therapy that is oriented to rehabilitation constitutes an attractive economical pro- 
gramme that promises to restore some patients to a necessary level of self-sufficiency 
and, thereby, to achieve a tolerable facsimile of independent family functioning. 
Psychiatrists and public officials may, therefore, advocate group methods for 
different reasons. 
The authorities’ interest represents a clear-cut poli i i 
: : 3 olicy choice abou 
disorders and community efficiency. This does nist y that iig ue indie 
an individual’s adequate social performance more highly than his uud 
appiness, for the choice is seldom so simple and bald. Instead, where strains of the 
social system erupt in individuals who, in t i E 
f; t1 , in turn, generate further strains in the 
community, authorities almost necessaril fi 
limi f y prefer to salvage many people (even on 
a limited basis) than to flounder helpless] P 
comprehensively. This ac pessly or to overhaul a small number of people 
. counts for their support of rehabilitation programmes in 


order to reclaim many people wh 
soar o hav 1 
intimates, and the cU € become a burden to themselves, their 


The programmes with these aims i i 
e are still groping and tentative. To some extent 
they ee experimental short-cuts and techniques to convert the knowledge and 
MS of intensive psychiatry into a feasible programme for short-term, whole- 
4 e Mr ike becie eis o of patients. This is no simple task especially 
a und of imprecise clinical practice that | istingui 
i S has distinguished sO 
aed SO oen ln major problem is to devise economic E effective 
rapy that can give patients the mini insight i 
the nature of their problems a nimum necessary insight into 
nd the means to co ith th 
internal and external forc igi ded ad Ex dese d bet 
das es that originally precipitated their breakdown and role 
M rn OE that patients’ family relationships may be a more 
s n of and limitation on successful rehabilitation than they may 


intensive, long-t $ divi t 
review selected HEN individual psychotherapy. Accordingly, this paper will 


: patients' family relationships that hav llized out © 
work at one group centre, the Social Rehabilitation Unit of Beli Hospital. 
2; 


The family st 5 E 
small series of SERE a preliminary examination of relationships in the families of ? 
s in the London area. The substantive materials from which the present 
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In keeping with the mainstream of psychiatric trends, the Unit views patients less 
in terms of classical diagnostic categories or particular theoretical frameworks 
(such as the several Freudian schools) and more directly in terms of their immediate 
behaviour problems. Experience with these patients? indicates that their behaviour 
problems reflect faulty interpersonal relations with others who are significant in the 
patient’s normal roles—his spouse or children, supervisor or subordinates, em- 
ployer or workmates, friends, relatives, neighbours, and others. His interpersonal 
difficulties at work and in his family almost invariably underlie the therapeutic 
problem. These can be specified in terms of ‘role failure’ which requires correction 
and to which rehabilitative treatment can be oriented. 

In exploring the nature of patients’ role difficulties, at least three sets of factors 
had to be considered:4 (i) the role or position in which the failures occurred; (ii) 
the social normsS or the behaviour expected in that position; and (iii) the person- 


ality of the patient. We will review these elements in turn as they apply to the 
family situation. 


First, in considerin 


A ote a patient's behaviour can also be interpreted according to his definition 
of the situation, or according to the social norms which he thinks others 
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discipline is the proper environment for a child. Similarly, one may believe that it is 
improper for a wife to work while another may feel that wives should work. Or 
one husband thinks he should not help around the house while another thinks that 
a husband should always help his wife. People’s personal beliefs can be rationalized 
as social norms particularly when there is a disagreement between husband and 
wife. Conflict between husband and wife may arise from disagreement about what 
social norms are, and from deviance from those norms. These conceptions of 
‘proper’ role behaviour are learned in childhood and in growing up and are rein- 
forced or modified by various adult experiences. People define proper behaviour 
in any family role according to various segments of society with which they identify 
themselves and which they take as a model. The identifications may be positive 
or negative and may involve real groups or projected constructs.Ó 
Finally, we need to relate behaviour itself to the pattern of personality needs 
that results from a patient's specific life history. Like social norms, personality 
needs develop from inter-personal experience with significant people during child- 
hood, adolescence, and adult life. An emotionally rejected child may, as an adult, 
retain strong dependency needs to gain the reassurance that others love him. His 
inability to work for a living may be related to such dependency needs. Or a person 
with strong aggressive tendencies may use his family as a conspicuous outlet for the 
expression of his aggressive feelings. A highly suspicious person may tend to 
exaggerate the hostile elements in his environment and so be unable to enter 
eaiy into intimate relationships of trust and affection. These personality elements 
affect participation in the family by organizing the patient’s perception and inter- 
pretation of his immediate world, by mobilizing his system of needs and defences, 
and by activating these strongly in the close quarters of family life. The family 
becomes a stage for the playing o i i : 1 
Stage for the playing out of his emotional problems and the gratification 
or eration of his deeper personality needs. 
wih Dd endent iin Unit, however, that the patient's own role, Ais social 
failure, or fi ub ‘| onauty Organization did not adequately account for his role 
f , or the factors that precipitated his breakdown, or for his response to 
reatment. This may prompt questions about those doctri a ap " 
tions that the only ‘real’ pathology is intra- doctrinaire psychiatric assump 
object of therapy is the Fees Coe ata psychic and flat the Only legitima 
Py patient’s own personality. (Similar queries may be raised 


about restricting the problem simply t i ; i : d T 
etiel, the peint ard ply to patients’ deviant beliefs or social norms.) 


t alue anomalies i i istingui it 
patients were not always the determinate, or 3E? iw ien in er Wes 
down. Similarly, changes in the patients’ role performance from before to after 
Emma 2 not Ee ede qoa With any apparent changes in their emotiona 

» „a result of therapy. Experience rather indi i with 
essentially similar emotional problems but with cuo de dade Mir 
ments seemed to adjust differently after treatment. Accordingly, the ditio restore 
adequate role performance and to rehabilitate these people ed with an eye t? 


their personality pathology or to their devi i : it 
staff as markedly Bnserseiel SARIS 11 spot eons Mis w 


Other significant variabl 
of these was how well the 
norms and personality nee 


es had to be taken into account. The most important 
patient’s values and personality fitted together with the 
ds of his family members. For example, while a passiv® 


SA per- — 


; See Elizabeth Bott (3). 


6. For a detailed elaboration of this point. 
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dependent husband might manage fairly well with a maternal, eere a 
wife, incapacitating strains and tensions might develop for a similar patient who 
wife wanted him to be dominant, decisive, and strong. Or a violently nr 
husband might thrive with a highly masochistic wife, while another pee ne 
be torn apart if the wife had strong needs to be protected from darent e 
patients participation in the family depends less upon his eme attri iy 
than upon the articulation of his attributes with those of his fami y mem e k To. 

The meaning of the patient's behaviour in relation to realistic therapeu ic ai : 
demands a fuller understanding of the larger family situation into which the patien 
fits. In the course of interviews with the families of several patients, it became clear 
that the patient's role performance could be seen as a function of his sna hs 
the other family members. Accordingly, a fruitful unit of analysis appeare ud e 
the relationship between the patient and each of his significant HEDRE in his 
respective family roles.7 In order to locate and clarify possible sources o eR 
these relationships were examined in three dimensions: 1. the fit d M 
norms of the patient and others about his proper role performance; 2. the : 
between the personalities of the patient and other family members; 3. the emotiona 
climate that developed from the intimate interaction of the patient and the family. 
We will consider some of the problems arising in this framework.8 


1. Fit of Norms about Role Performance. The degree of family consensus that may 
be expected about role standards is problematic, and obscures the contribution 
that conflicting norms make to role failure as such. The structure of the modern 
family permits a broad range of alternative role adjustments. Competing cultural 
values and flexible social norms increase the chance for personal preference to 
shape the organization of family life. Specific role content, the ‘proper’ performance 
of different family members, and the preferred relationships between them are 
subject to flexible settlement which can vary considerably from one family to 
another. Consequently, idiosyncratic role adjustment may be specially marked in 
problem families, which may disproportionately display conflicting values and 
needs. 

Though the limitations on free role adjustment will vary in different classes, 
ethnic groups, neighbourhoods, and other social units, roles in the modern urban 
family generally tend to be more ‘fluid’ and open to idiosyncratic definition than 
those of many non-urban, pre-industrial family systems. In families in pre-literate 
and pre-industrial societies, role behaviour is largely prescribed by authority and 
tradition, and any given role may show comparatively little variation from one 
Kinship unit to another. Indeed, as basic variables in the division of labour and the 
distribution of privileges and obligations, age and sex alone may account for major 
variations in the structure and Specific content of different family roles. On the 
whole, the role prescriptions are relatively clear and specific, and deviations or 
transgressions invite known sanctions. On the other hand, aside from certain 


7. The relationship is being used here as a variable of 

actually the unit of treatment. Although there has been 
relationships directly amenable to therapy, it is not yet clear how this can be done. One possi- 
bility may be the simultancous treatment of all the people involved. Failing this, however, it is 
possible to take into account others’ contrib 


[ i ution to the relationship and to work out therapeutic 
aims for a patient with reference to this. 


8. Among contemporary psychiatrists attemptin 
Nathan W. Ackerman (1) and John P. Spiegel (9). 


analysis, but this does not mean that it is 
considerable interest in making patient's 


g a synthesis of role and personality factors are 
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fundamental distinctions in sex roles, proper role behaviour in the modern urban 
family is not so clearly prescribed nor so commonly defined. The content of a 
contemporary family position may embrace a wide variety of activities, obligations, 
and prerogatives that are subject to more personal choice than the highly prescribed 
behaviour patterns that are commonly defined and agreed upon in other social 
systems. There are many alternative patterns that different individuals prefer and 
rather fluid boundaries of ‘acceptable’ behaviour. For example, wives may go out 
to work or not; husbands may help with the children or not; spouses may have 
an ‘egalitarian’ relationship or a dominant-subordinate one, and so on. Since the 
culture prescribes role behaviour mainly within these loose limits, individual 
families can adjust rather freely within the most congenial of the available cultural 
alternatives. Spouses may work out a personally and socially acceptable marriage 
in various ways without being considered odd or unusual—and neither they nor 
anybody else will necessarily appreciate how much they differ from their fellows. 
A range of cultural values is available to rationalize different patterns that appeal 
to particular tastes. 

While many possible adjustments are ‘acceptable’, very 
scribed as *musts' or clearly indicated as 'strongly preferred' 
more easily found among class or ethnic groups and other r 
subcultures, but even here there is considerable 


few are positively pre- 
- Preferred patterns are 
elatively homogeneous 
leeway for distinctive adjustments. 
ow variation from another even in 
fined, According to one study, roles 


developed independently, and can, ; i 
with more or less imperfection. Ther d best of circumstances, only ‘fit’ together 


2. Fit i i 
ee lene. The second major dimension of fit between the 
y members includes at least three elements: (a) their respec" 
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tive personality needs;9 (b) their characteristic modes of gratification; and (c) their 
typical defence mechanisms, or ways of dealing with anxiety and frustration, 
ether from real or fantasied causes. Y : 
= The personality systems of any two people can fit together in various ways and 
have supportive or disruptive consequences on their relationship and me repre 
tive role performances. The effects of given personality fits will gepen, d. 
organization of the relationship. For example, a husband and wife who ot S 
strong needs to dominate may be mutually supportive if they are highly identi s 
with one another. But if they are not strongly identified, these similar needs might 
reduce them to a continuous rivalry. With firm identification patterns, a dominant 
husband and a submissive, dependent wife might enjoy a most compatible fit. In 
the first case, similar needs complement one another; in the second, they clash; and 
in the last, dissimilar needs are compatible. While it is commonly supposed es 
‘opposite’ or dissimilar personality characteristics constitute a good fit and sini ar 
attributes a poor fit,!? this obviously depends upon the conditions of the rela Er 
Ship. Two people's personality systems may reinforce each other by both d 
and different qualities or by similar and different intensities of certain needs. 
Clearly, not all personality factors have reinforcing or disruptive effects. Some 
elements may be missing, some may simply be independent of one another, some 
may be congenial or mutually compatible without either complementing or clash- 
ing. The function of any pattern of fit can only be judged against the respective 
self-images, the personality systems, and the organization of the relationship itself. 
It is clear that the variables of social norms and personality systems are not 
completely independent of one another. When possible role adjustments are loose 
and flexible, personality needs may shape role relationships which are then legiti- 
mized by appropriate cultural values. Therefore, the fit between people’s personality 
systems may partially determine the fit between their social norms. The two vari- 
ables are related to each other in as yet indeterminate ways. 


3. Emotional Climate. The third major aspect of fit results from the interaction 
between people living together. The effects of this interaction gradually build up 
an emotional climate that may dominate the relationship. The initial fit between a 
couple’s norms and between their personality needs sets the stage for the develop- 


ment of their relationship; their responses to the sustained interaction can alter 
the initial fit. 


When the most basic cultural values are shared and su 
tary personality systems of spouses, this tends to increase t 
participation in the marriage, or how 
role performance. Conversely, 
undermined by antagonistic 
correspondingly less commit 
effects on the motivations o 
Stable family depends on s 


pported by complemen- 
heir commitment to and 
much of himself each person ‘puts into” his 
to the extent that expectations are not shared or are 
values or personality characteristics, there will be 
ment to the marriage. These adjustments have direct 
f role performance. The achievement of a reasonably 
ome tolerable resolution of any discrepant norms or 


9. The personality needs ma: 
They are exemplified by the 
achieve, to be reco 
useful. 


, 10. See bibliography and analysis of the work of Robert Winch and his associates on this point 
in Irving Rosow (8). 


y be overt or covert, conscious or unconscious, 
categories of Henry A. Murray, 
gnized or independent, etc., although oth 


deep or superficial. 
Such as the needs to dominate or 
er needs schemata may be equally 
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personality needs. While this adjustment initially requires some minimal ‘emotional 
maturity’, it is further affected by the partners’ ability to remain compatible through 
time, as they develop and change, separately and together, while the family goes 
through various experiences and stages of growth (7). In the face of an inability 
to adapt to one another, their frustrations and tensions may mount and hostility 
may accumulate. Although this results from the relations between the spouses, 
from their interaction, and from the fit between their values and needs, it may 
easily assume an independent force in its own right. As the accumulated strains 
pervade the emotional climate they reduce the solidarity of the relationship and 
impair the individuals’ participation. The degree of disruptive qualities that 
develop (e.g. irritability, impatience, and aggressiveness gradually displacing sym- 
pathy, support, and cooperation) may ultimately discourage role fulfilment just as 
effectively as initially clashing values or personality systems. 

While each set of fits can influence the emotional climate, our studies suggest 
that superficial psychotherapy can effect cognitive reorientation more easily than 
basic emotional changes. Hence, from the therapeutic viewpoint, the fit between 
social norms is more tractable than that between personality systems. A couple 
can achieve greater agreement on their most important cultural values more easily 
than they can adjust a poor fit in their personality needs. This is evident from case 
materials that illustrate the points in the preceding discussion: 


" The foregoing discu 
between a patient and 

re i deas belit nay affect his role performance. These varia 
their personality systems, į 


ar 


T WEE. 
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dealing with anxiety or frustration; and (c) the emotional climate resulting from 
these fits in sustained intimate interaction. These three sets of variables may affect 
role performance by (i) increasing or decreasing consensus on expectations; i) 
stimulating or discouraging motivation to perform; and (iii) facilitating or reducing 


the opportunity to gratify needs and to perform adequately vis-à-vis common 
goals. 


The relationship among these three sets of variables is schematized in Figure 1. 


Figure 1 
Model of Relational Analysis 
Persons 
PERSON: |A PERSONALITY ~— 
SYSTEMS B = PERFORMANCE 


^ P 
EMOTIONAL | 
— 
TONING 
7 3 
SOCIAL Al. NORMS N B's ROLE 
NORMS [B] FIT N, | PERFORMANCE 


ates a framework for a relational analysis, it does not 


ory, e.g. of norms, personality, 
ding to different problems. For 
erived categories of sexuality, 
useful for typin 


ous prerogatives and respons 
nd global judgements of st 
ng. The most useful sub-ca 


Figure 2 
Patient’s Role Relations with: 


MOTHER | FATHER | | SON | DAUGHTER | | SIBLING 


Relations between the patient and his f; in Fi 
ations > ather in Figure 1 would const: 
cell in Figure 2. In this fashion one can examine th premi ius 
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D ; : hae 
it is distributed among his array of family ery n dl np tan 
E i i tive relationships allo 
3 set’. The analysis of his respec M i 
ae Ux between pervasive and localized problems and the usen 
Ed robs sources of strain and A in ue er een is ^ 
therapeutic potentials (as well as the e s 
ERN peated aid mobilized more systematically than usual into the 
ami! 
mme. i ; É 
NE etter einemi and possibly greater therapeutic value is the extension 
of this Pods of analysis to the patient’s role performance a repena VE 
i i ient n relati 
i lly concerned with the patient's behaviour 1 
Ee botnet i bers. For example, how does he 
interaction between two ofher family members. For ex > ho 
EON the relations between his parents, between his wife and child, between 
is wi ther, etc.? j . . à 
xd Dae] analysts requires the extension of the simple interaction matrix of 
pre. the next level of complexity. This is shown in Figure 3, whose cells 
eke interaction of two of the patient’s significant others. The hypothetical 
m ds that of a male patient living with his mother, father, brother, wife, and 
daughter. 


Figure 3 
"f 
Patient's Role Performance in Response to Relations between: a 


FATHER BROTHER WIFE DAUGHTER i 
em [ i 
ra LOGER ra | 


BROTHER 
WIFE 


In this matrix, the other family members are re 


atrix, th presented as interacting with one 
another (in pairs in the respect 


ive cells), and the patient’s responses to the networ k 

of relations in his environment can then be observed. 
We will illustrate a fragment of such material with the patient’s response to the 
interaction between his wife and his mother (the cell marked with an X in Figure 3)- 


Case 2. The Fishers are a young couple wh 
the husband, grew up in the familiar over- 
His mother’s dominance and sheltering ca 
fostered in him a general passive depend 
meeting life’s normal problems. He ma 
represented mainly a mother- 
the care, and the gratificatio 
provided. Thus, even after h 
both mother and wife. His m 
regarded her daughter- 
other hand, viewed his 
of adult responsibilities 


o live with Mr. Fisher’s parents. Don, 
Protective pattern of a ‘mother’s boy’: 
re always kept Don close to home an 

ence, immaturity, and indecisiveness 1^ 
tried a fairly active, decisive girl WPO — 
substitute to him. He sought from her the indulgence 
n of his infantile needs that his mother customatily. 
is marriage he had essentially similar expectations E 
other, loath to relinquish her position in his affection E 
in-law as little better than an intruder. Don's wife, on ki 
possessive mother as a major obstacle to Don's accepta?" A 
- The two women in the house were virtually in the posit! 


f 
I9" 
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; " : t 
of competitors for Don’s primary loyalties. They continually due A i 
about Don's proper place and activity » the house. The antagonis 
e to periodic heights of tension and strain. —— 

a Don was ahe in the cross-fire of this conflict, and he a nd P ou 
his dependency on and affection for both women. His Ps na enc 
intensified by his characteristic passivity in situations that m e 
action. Consequently, at moments when Don might have reso : js DER 
unstable situation, he fled. The fights between the two women d n m nr 
deepest emotional problems and aroused paralysing anxieties a a ^ EU ded 
in the situation. He typically fell back upon his usual defence of wi 

roblem situations. ` ; 
1 His response to the endemic strain had a direct effect on the pron Eis 
of the marital relationship, which further inhibited Don's role pu 
the family. His need for security kept him increasingly homebound an ep id 
so that he was less and less able to leave the house for ordinary purposes. He cou 
not visit friends and relatives, nor take his wife out, nor attend to routine pues 
with social agencies, nor have other community contacts that would norma ly be 
his concern. This restriction of his activity threw more and more of his responsi- 
bilities on to his wife which contributed to the growing tension between them. 
Ultimately his anxiety and inhibition spilled over into the occupational sphere and 


he was no longer able to continue working. This point marked the climax of his 
regression and breakdown. 


Other data not included here allow the materials of the triadic relationship to 
be analysed according to the same categories (Figure 1) that are used in the simpler 
two-person analyses (Figure 2). 


The analysis of the patient in triadic relationships is both psychologically and 
sociologically relevant, especiall 


y for the family problems of an emotionally dis- 
turbed population. From the psychological standpoint triadic relations play a 
central role in personality development, and may be crucial in any residual, 


unresolved emotional difficulties that are relevant for treatment. In the treatment of 
Don Fisher (Case 2 above), for example, it is useful to understand how the patient's 
particular emotional difficulties and the family problems reinforce and intensify 


one another. This is especially relevant whenever fairly inflexible triadic relation- 
ships in the family set limits on realistic thera 


asualty is partially an ‘innocent by- 
; Further, © psychic equivalents of the Oedipal 
and sibling situations are particularly useful for diagnostic purposes, as well as for 
the formulation of a suitable therapeutic 


a 1 s, which is a particular hazard in short- 
on-intensive therapy. Thus, triadic situations can magnify sensitive areas of 
the Pm own problem, or what he brings into the situation. 
t the same time the patient's reactions are also sociologically i 
> sai i Tea a l y important for 
the functioning of the family. Triadic relationships tend to be inherently more 
unstable than dyadic ones (10, pp. 145-69 and passim; 2), and because so much of 
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family life is played out in triadic rather than dyadic terms, his responses to their , 


i family functioning. Consequently, the 
ay have marked repercussions on family | / 
Pean the family of his reactions in these situations warrant careful scrutiny. 


CONCLUSION 


: : = f 
i ion of the kind outlined here is useful as a common frame o 
br re E A disparate clinical case reports, especially in combining a 
most relevant sociological and psychological materials into a single compre ensi e 
picture. There is growing consensus that an effective ever of es a Hinge 
special area, such as patients’ work relations, requires additiona infor oe pet 2 
the patients’ other relationships. The trend, especially in the socia p hia " 
field, is away from treating the patient alone toward the development o: tec v Wt 
for treating the patients’ relationships. The collection of research materials € 
systematically focus on the relationship as the unit of analysis may help to poin 
the way for dealing clinically with patients’ relationships as the unit of treatment. 
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Prediction of Small Group Behavior 
from a Body Image Schema 


SIDNEY E. CLEVELAND AND SEYMOUR FISHER 


ALTHOUGH extensive work has been done in investigating the characteristics of 
group behavior, little experimental work is available relating individual personaly 
traits to group functioning. This point has recently been highlighted by Hayt d 
(11), among others. In his attempt to alleviate this situation he was erp 
in establishing some individual personality correlates with group activity. = 
example, he found that such individual traits as insight, cooperativeness, an 
efficiency, as measured by Cattell's Personality Factor Questionnaire, promoted 
group functioning. On the other hand, ‘striving for individual prominence’ (ascend- 
ance v. submission) reduced group cohesiveness and friendliness. Bell and French 
(2) also working with the Cattell scale concluded that individual characteristics 
measured by this scale accounted ‘for over half of the variance in leadership status 
within the average small group’. Using more common clinical measures such as 
the Rorschach Test, Bass, et al. (1) were able to find Rorschach predictors of 
‘Leaderless Group Discussion’ behavior. A large number of responses on the 
Rorschach or a record rated as ‘highly energetic’ or as having ‘strong imagination 
were all identified with active LGD behavior. On the other hand, ratings on the 
basis of clinical data have not always been found significantly related to group 
behavior ratings. In a study reported by Fouriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow (9), in 
which the present senior author participated as a clinical judge, ratings of individual 
personality needs on the basis of clinical data were found to be unrelated to the 
same ratings on the basis of group behavior, A large and extensive literature on 
small group behavior will not be reviewed here. Several excellent summaries exist; 
for example, Bales, Borgatta, and Hare (10), Borgatta (3), Deutsch (6), and 
Roseborough (14), offer such reviews. Regardless of which position is taken as to 
the importance of individual and situational factors in influencing and determining 
small group behavior, there is a strong continuing need for more understanding 
_.»a0f the relative contribution from both sources. 
^ The present paper reports a series of studies of small 
evolved from previous work with an individual person 
body image. In these previous studies (7, 8) it had been fo 
markedly in the degree to which they conceive of their 
distinct and well defined v. vague and poorly defined. 
»» Presented here is derived from the Rorschach Test. Thi 
number of instances in which the individual produces 
boundaries are clear cut and well defined. For exampl 
in armor’ or ‘a cave with rocky walls’ would be exam 
peripheries. This measure is referred to as the 
demonstrated that individuals vary widely i 
“if, Tesponses. Each population studied was divid 
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ality concept, that of the 
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body image boundaries as 
The body image variable 
s measure is based on the 
Rorschach percepts whose 
e, such responses as "knight 
ples of percepts with distinct 
‘Barrier Score’, Previous work (7, 8) 
n their tendency to produce these 
ed arbitrarily at the median Barrier 
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Score for that group. Subjects scoring above the median were regarded as having 
high Barrier Scores. Subjects scoring at or below the median were considered low 
on the Barrier Score index. In normal college populations such as those reported 
in the present paper, subjects consistently range from 0 to 12 Barrier responses 
with a median of 4 responses. The effect of total productivity on the Barrier 
Score is controlled by limiting each subject to 24 responses, using the group 
Rorschach method. Previous work (7) has also demonstrated the scorer reliability 
for this scale to be in the -90—95 range. 


Earlier studies also established some of the behavioral and personality correlates 
of this body image index. For example, in one project (7) it was found that indivi- 
duals with high Barrier Scores are more likely to develop psychosomatic symptoms 
involving the exterior layers of the body than individuals with low Barrier Scores. 
Boundary definiteness was also found to be linked significantly with such variables 
as high level of aspiration, ability to tolerate stress, need for task completion, and 
ability to resist suggestion. From all of these studies it gradually appeared that the | 
E ir oie his body as having firm, clearly defined boundaries is one 
who dedicates his life to getting ahead and establishi i i 
person, well differentiated NS others. neering ela GR EE | 

Since interesting and significant difference indivi 
body image d dae had been eng cenis "pe 
contrasting individuals would differ in their b 
Specifically the question was 
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in earlier work that individuals differing sharply in their body image pee ap 
differ in their broad philosophy of life. High Barrier individuals were oun x nd 
more dedicated to the feeling that it is the individual and his own e orts f 
determine his fate. This kind of philosophy also involves the idea thas it ae 
external or impersonal forces that dominate human behavior but es the nee 
and degree of interpersonal relations involved. On the other hand, b ing 
low on the Barrier index adopted a much more passive, fatalistic out ool ee E 
The individual and his importance were of little interest to them. This dis inctic 
in orientation toward life would seem to be an important one for any group SRL 
having to do with how human beings get along and relate to one another. nom e 
purposes of this study, the prediction was made that, in ED m t Soy 
Barrier groups, those groups with high Barrier members would show the gr 
involvement in a kind of humanitarian philosophy of life. 


METHOD 


istered 


described body image index. All Rorschach records were held equivalent as to the 
total number of responses by limiting total production of each subject to 24 


- Within any given subject population the groups contained the same number and 
* Sex distribution. All the subjects were women, with the exception of one of the 
university populations where each small group contained one man. 


, the student dietitian groups were asked to discuss two 

One of these additional discussion topics had to do with working- 

kitchen employees. The students were 

Ships with kitchen personnel. They we 

. Such working-relationship. A final dis 

(«good relationship with ward patient 
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and list five methods of improving such relations. These additional tasks were 
required of the dietitian population in order to obtain more complete and varied | 
data on their philosophy about how people get along together. i 

This procedure was employed for each of the three separate subject populations. 
Each population investigated comprised a separate study, and several weeks inter- 
vened between each experiment. Thus one may view the entire project as consisting 
of one original exploratory study followed by two efforts at cross-validation and 
confirmation. 

Four experienced clinical psychologists were asked to evaluate the spontaneous 
stories and discussion material. Each rater worked independently and without 
knowledge as to which of the small groups produced the data. The procedure was 4j 
for one of the present authors to read randomly to a rater the various stories and $^ 
discussion formulations of the groups. Following the reading of any pair of stories 
or discussion-material summaries, each judge made two ratings having to do with 
the previously described original hypotheses of this study. First he indicated which 
of the two stories or discussion records revealed the more interest and concern with 
themes of high aspiration and achievement. Second, he rated the same data as tO 
the degree of concern with the philosophy of humanitarianism; i.e. the idea that. 
personal relationships and human dignity are of paramount importance in human | 
behavior. | 

r1 p w s s E judges used, two groups of judges also made 
. Raters working as a group were originally employed, as it 
was felt that the material produced by the small groups was too complex for 
individual analysis. However, experience soon proved that independent raters coul 
analyse this material without difficulty. One group of rat isted of three 
clinical La hea rte other than those who hd ei iie. lon This 
group rated the assigned material rom one of the university populations A second 
made up from student dietitians not involved in the grouP 


tudy, j 

3 cad ane evaluated the group material from the student dietitian 

Ta eae of the judges were informed at the outset only as to the number a” 

x P individuals comprising each group. y 

d ene pce judges then proceeded to make a total of 20 separate yeso 

2k m d aes of judges who rated only the material from one stu "d 

only the group eripe isi ag judgements. The dietitian judges who tas 

PL. m the student dietitian population made a total of €'8 
RESULTS | 
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members tended to sit passively and wait for one individual to take the lead and to 
tell the group what to do. The volume of talk was limited and little spontaneity 
was evident. Joking about sexual topics or discussion of hostile behavior n 
è absent. The atmosphere was somewhat like that of a classroom in which the pupils 
wait for instructions from the teacher. Consequently, the spontaneous stories of p 
low Barrier groups tended to consist of a series of discrete episodes offered y 
separate individuals. In the case of the high Barrier groups the stories were e 
better integrated and more obviously a cooperative venture. The atmosphere in t E 
latter groups may be characterized as being more democratic, spontaneous, an 
lively than in the low Barrier groups. : s EM. 
In Tables 1 and 2 the results of the ratings of the group stories and discussion 
material are presented. It will be noted that the four individual judges and the um 
Broups of judges demonstrated a high degree of uniformity in their ratings. It d. 
be recalled that each rating involved a simple ‘yes-no’ choice. By chance alone eac : 
judge or group of judges would have placed only one-half of their total number d 
ratings in agreement with the experimenters’ hypotheses. Tables 1 and 2 reve 


Mk. 
TABLE 1 JUDGES’ RATINGS OF GROUP STORIES AND 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON ACHIEVEMENT- 
ASPIRATION 
DÀ Number of Judgements 
Total Number of in agreement with 
| Rater Judgements original hypothesis 
Judge 1 10 10 
Judge 2 10 10 
| Judge 3 10 9 
E Judge 4 10 7 
Psychologists” Group 3 3 
Dietitians’ Group 4 4 
$ TABLE 2 JUDGES’ RATINGS OF GROUP STORIES 
ue AND DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON 
'HUMANITARIANISM' 
Number of Judgements 
^x Total Number of in agreement with 
; Rater Judgements original hypothesis 
Judge 1 10 10 
Judge 2 10 10 
Judge 3 10 9 
Ww Judge 4 10 6 
3 
4 


y Psychologists’ Group 3 
: Dietitians’ Group 4 
that two judges made their ratings in complete agreement. One judge disagreed on 


' i groups of judges agreed perfectly on a 
T smaller number of ratings. Examination of these two distributions of ratings by 
zn» Chi-square analyses yields chi-square values of 16-0 in the case of Table I and 
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chi-square of 16-5 in the case of Table 2. Chi-square values of this magnitude are 
significant beyond the -001 level of confidence, assuming one degree of freedom. 
Injboth of these analyses the total distributions of judges’ ratings on each variable 
were placed in a fourfold table. The actual ratings of the judges were compared 
with a chance distribution of the ratings assuming that by chance only one-half 
of the ratings would have been in one direction. 

The results of these analyses demonstrate that judges working on a blind basis 
were in agreement far beyond chance expectancy in recognizing the stories and 
discussion material as having definitely contrasting features. In line with the experi- 
menters’ original hypotheses these raters named the productions of the high Barrier 
groups as having the greater concern with themes of high aspirations and achieve-  : 
ment. Second, they were in agreement with the authors in recognizing the stories A 
and discussion material of the high Barrier group as being more focused on a 


humanitarian philosophy than is the case of groups with members characterized by 
low Barrier scores. 


OBSERVATIONAL DATA 


The individual raters who evaluated the group productions made some interest- 
ing comments in a consistent manner concerning the groups. Three of the four 
individual judges made the spontaneous remark that they would rather have a5 
personal friends members of the high Barrier groups. This choice seemed to be based 
hd ee eee vog expressed themselves more freely and with 
; em tude than did the low Barrier gr i sg 
judges is important since it tends to support the ur eras ia de 
groups manifest relatively greater interest in human relations and in the importance 


dud Eur CA arg this same feeling was communicated to the 
personal friends, em in their preference for members of these groups 8$ 


a grade of ‘B’. This was a course 
The class mem 


p t i 
gh Barrier group took over and dominated this me miis 
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CONTENT OF THE GROUP PRODUCTIONS 


The ratings and observational data yielded some clear differences in group 
behavior and attitudes between the high and low Barrier groups. An even ee 
graphic illustration of the contrasting philosophies held by these qus s 
found in the actual group productions. First, the spontaneous stories to. i y S 
groups provide an interesting contrast in content and thema. For mE e, i pa : 
of the university populations the high Barrier group told the fo owing story: 


. ‘Individual has grown up and finds he was an orphan. He'sa politician, just starting 


cx 


Y 
i. 


his political career. They begin to smear him. He traces back and finds he's the 
illegitimate son of King George. He's going to show that heredity doesn t make a 
man bad. Even though he’s from a stupid family, he does well. Horatio Alger 
story." : : 
By way of contrast, the following story was told by the group with low Barrier 
members: ‘An old squeaky house, no one lived there, all hidden by brush; haunted, 
mysterious people used to live there. They had a candle burning in the window and 
it still did after they left. It would burn every night. One day two kids decided to go 
up there. They found the candle and got scared and ran away. A man came along 
and wondered why they were running, He was the son of the people who burned the 
candle and he came home the night they died in an auto accident. He never saw 


his parents and he put a candle in the window for them. It burns all the time for 
them.’ 


These stories 
between the two groups. In the former stor 


y. A certain degree of humor and saucy 
mportant of all is the idea 


ay not from any inner conviction of good 
ition and custom have established. Thus the 


i c 1 members offered 
Toving working-relations with kitchen employees: 


ve more training. 2. Better Schedules for them— 
not leave early. 3. Mor visi 
Br under : y € Supervision for them. 4, 


tanding of where employees’ job leaves o ietitians’ i 
5. Development of better attitude on their poit T SN ated "RE 
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The attitudes expressed in these separate group discussions are in nearly com- 
plete opposition. Among the five suggestions made by the high Barrier group, the 
entire emphasis is placed on consideration of the employee as an individual. 
Respect is expressed for his importance, and his feelings and reactions are recog- 
nized. Contrast this philosophy with that contained in the five suggestions made by 
the low Barrier group. Here the emphasis is on greater structuring of hierarchical 
relationships. The individual and his feelings invite no interest. Rather the position 
is taken that personal feelings are unimportant. People get along best when strict 
codes of conduct are established. The distinction in these two opposing frames of 
reference is sharp. The judges, for example, were unanimous in their ratings of this 
variable in the dietitian groups. 


DISCUSSION 


It is clear from the results that the extreme groups do differ in their conception 
of how people make their way in the world. Two distinct patterns of group interest 
um pactum Senn Tiene MEM ae sufficiently broad to justify referring 
SE aet M rupem EM ; eR ilosophies about human behavior and 
pon Sa eg * yp philosophy emerges from the behavior and 

p y the groups composed of members with a body image schema 
of firmness and definiteness. Assertiveness, self-initiative, and achievement orienta- 
Fop characterize their approach to their environment. Not only do they talk more 
eee ganon: about getting things done, these same mss were also 
ur e ge in the greater amount of interaction, free expression, an 
a Hh en to e groups with low Barrier members. This proved to be 
SE e P anned group meetings but also for other group activity 
without o "proper: This display of assertion and initiative took place 
unie bas ding of a leader. In contrast to this pattern of group 
uie s inim didi d Observed in the groups with members having 
ris due d in ody Image schema. In these group meetings a more passive 
Tis sra «tà Te ci occurred. Members tended to sit back and await 

pr rper ea er bey then structured their mode of conduct for them. 
of being ineonsiderate-af otk eye ps ue ee dew ord 
Chen I sie me: T others. Rather their life style also includes a high rega" 
nals E ^ 0 » individual. Interpersonal relations are seen as ordere 
um Ph ed EE us er than controlled by hierarchical rules and regulations. 
2E g mak in s ved of the high Barrier groups to show so much interest 7 
striving groups hee ees cd pe ges RE e jte 
> the interests of others? One explanation may 
de oo of the body image schema shared by the member’ of thes? 
pin ed te ne that a distinct body image schema implies definiteness m 
eben "s ; ‘pose in. ife, then such individuals should experience relatively i 
ir interactions with others. This explanation becomes even clearet ue 


e 

n 

ee ee of the low Barrier groups is examined. This philos° » 
hie i i ions. : 

as behaving in a certain ene of human relations. People Wer’ ^q. 


: 2. ause of individual i ther acc? 

ing to tra : al assertion, but ra pr 

fap Po ot baee E Was ‘the thing to do’. Subordinates such aS n 
uraged in their work not by the dietitians becoming 


as 


ol 
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interested in them and liking them as people, but by establishing stiffer rules and 
regulations. In this case it may be assumed that a body image schema based on 


indefiniteness and vagueness implies uncertainty and apprehension as to purpose. 


Itis not surprising that in this case the emphasis is placed on establishing some kind 
of external firmness and structure in the guise of rules and codes of conduct with 
which to order interpersonal relations. Such ordering. of people reduces the 
possibility that they can do unexpected things against which there seems to be no 
defence by the individual in terms of his own strength. . , 

One is at once impressed by the similarity of some of the present findings with 
formulations advanced by other investigators concerning the nature of individual 
and group behavior. For example, one would expect to find considerable overlap 
of the high Barrier traits with McClelland's concept of ‘need-achievement’. In a 
previous study (8), the present authors did find a relationship of marginal statistical 
significance between magnitude of n-achievement score and Barrier score. It is also 
of interest to note that McClelland reports that his high achievers struggle for good 
grades and volunteer for extra assignments. In the present study this same behavior 
characterized one of the sub-groups of high Barrier subjects. Apparently the area 
of commonality between these two concepts has to do with the degree of aspiration, 
drive, and active self-expression displayed. , 

Perhaps even more striking is the analogy the behavior of the high and low 
Barrier groups bears to Riesman's (13) inner-, outer-, and tradition-directed types. 
Considering the completely disparate data from which Riesman evolved his typo- 
logies as compared with the present study, one is all the more impressed by the 
similarities evident. For example, the inner-directed person is considered by 
Riesman to have acquired early in life a kind of internalized ‘gyroscope’ enabling 
him to chart a i independent and stable course in life. These individuals are 
thought to rely but little on external codes and traditions for guidance but rather 
Buide themselves by a strong, inner goal-directed sense. Such persons are even 
'at home abroad' because of this strong inner psychological gyroscope. The 
analogy to the high Barrier group members of the present study is readily apparent. 

Iesman goes on to describe the case of tradition- and other-directed types where 
behavior is guided by external social codes and traditions or by the opinion and 
direction of friends and associates. In the present study low Barrier groups appeared 
to rely on much the same kinds of external codes of conduct. While it is not 
possible here to examine all of the complexities of Riesman's theories, many other 
interesting similarities to the present study are to be found. 


Of course the present groups studied represent a special situation. Members 
were carefully selected in order to maximize group differences in behavior. Only 
further research with this body image variable can determine the extent to which 
these findings can be generalized for less saturated groups. Unanswered, also, is the 
question as to the effect on group behavior of intermixing various kinds of body 


image types. In any event the present study has shown that an individual 
variable has relevance for some aspects of small 


is body image 
is the notion 
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of how the individual structures his relations with others. Does he set ims 
clearly apart from others and thus, with his own boundaries clearly defined, fee 
free to interact with others? Or, on the other hand does he have difficulty in setting 
himself off from others and therefore seeks some kind of external structuring of 
personal interactions which will artificially supply this separation? 


SUMMARY 


In previous experiments a body image schema was found to be related to 
certain personality variables. This body image schema was based primarily on the 
ody image characterized mainly by ideas of 


S were found to be achievement-oriented, 
physically active and energetic, and with a high aspirational level. Individuals with 


ral vagueness were more passive, less tolerant 
of stress and significantly less success-oriented. As a result of t 


composed of members with a distinct body 
asks: 1. To make up 


ar dy i 
predictive value for some aspects of group behavior Y Image schema does have 
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H Some Psycho-Social Characteristics of 

` Satisfied and Dissatisfied British 

~ Immigrant Skilled Manual Workers 
in Western Australia 


ALAN RICHARDSON 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1 . SINCE 1947 when the United Kingdom-Australia Free and Assisted Passage 
f Scheme was started, slightly more than a quarter of a million British immigrants 


have arrived in Australia under its auspices. This is approximately half the total 
number of British immigrants and about a quarter of the total immigration for the 
period January 1947 to October 1955. The vast majority of the British immigrants 
have adjusted themselves to a greater or lesser extent to the demands of life in 
Australia. Only a small number have actually returned to Britain. However, among 
the British immigrant population in Australia a wide range of differences in degree 
= Of satisfaction may be expected to exist. As no study is known to the writer in 
i which any of the psycho-social characteristics of satisfied and dissatisfied British 
Immigrants have been contrasted, it was felt that the material reported in this 
Paper would be of interest. 

From a total of 34 male, white, married skilled manual workers of British birth 
who had been living in Western Australia between May 1952 and May 1953 a 
Selection was made of the 10 most dissatisfied and of the 10 most satisfied. The 
Original 34 immigrants were some of those who had been interviewed as part of 
© 4 study (Richardson, 4) designed to measure the degree of convergence towards 
Australian norms of the social attitudes of groups of British immigrants who had 
. been resident in Australia for varying periods of time. The minimum period of 
_ esidence for those in the present samples was 7 months and the maximum 12 

months. At the time of interviewing all the immigrants had been living in the same 
Ommonwealth Hostel in Western Australia since their arrival. 


Il. CRITERIA FOR DISTINGUISHING SATISFIED FROM 
DISSATISFIED BRITISH IMMIGRANTS 


The data on which all the results reported in this paper are based come from a 
Self-administered questionnaire which formed part of the study mentioned in the 
Preceding section. The 10 most dissatisfied and the 10 most satisfied immigrants 
Were selected on the basis of criteria shown in Tables 1 and 2 respectively. 

Where two or more of the criterion questions have been answered in a way that 
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ESPONSE 
ARISO TISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS IN RES 
TABLE ppm THE pcdes ‘WHAT WERE YOUR MAIN REASONS FOR COMING 
TO AUSTRALIA?" = 
Ni Coas - Responses 
umbei we = ss m = 
Satisfied " 
Sample i isi ion; i ity and strengthening Commonwealth 
*England's increasing population; collective security i M : 
r P ties; belief id ood opportunities offered by a young country; good climate; 
free enterprise." 
2 *For a better standard of living; give the children a better chance in life. 
3. ‘To offer my services to the Commonwealth.’ 
4. ‘A better way of life; better weather; a brighter future for my children.’ 
5 ‘Better opportunity for sons; England is now overpopulated; Australia has everything 
' to offer if it had the populace to work it to the full." 
6. ‘A better living if possible.’ 
"m ‘Excessive taxation in England; penalized for being thrifty; an economic education for 
my daughter." 
8. *Higher standard of living; better climate." 
9. ‘To give my children a better chance; England in a rut; better working conditions as 
regards wages,’ 
10. ‘For better living standards." 
Dissatisfied 
Sample 
la. ‘Hoping for a better future for myself, wife, and children.’ 
2a. ‘Financial betterment.’ 
3a. ‘Hopes of future for children; chance of obtaining a higher standard of living.’ 
4a. ‘Belief that there were less restrictions and better opportunities.’ 
5a. ‘Supposed plentiful work, wages, and conditions, which have yet to be found." 
6a. ‘More opportunity for self and children,’ 
Ta. ‘To start a new life.’ 
8a, ‘I thought that there would be greater opportunities in Australia for the children.’ 
9a. ‘Better weather.’ 
10a. 


"Fed up with red tape and rationing; also in event of third world war I did not want MY 
baby to suffer like they did during bombing of London." 


leaving Britain and emi 
ties for themselves an 
be the satisfied immi 
England (shown by it 
immigrants' greater 


Mc cC. — 


grating to Australia. They are both seeking better opportuni- 
d their children. The only directional difference appears to 
grants’ tendency to mention some negative characteristic ° 

alicized statements in Table 4) compared to the dissatisfie 

Stress on the hoped for Opportunities in Australia. 
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A variable that might have had some bearing upon the tendency to be satisfied 
or dissatisfied with life in Australia is the amount and type of culture contact that 
has been had prior to emigration. However, not one of the immigrants in the 
satisfied and dissatisfied groups had ever been in Australia before; and there were 
only 3 satisfied immigrants who had friends or relations in Australia before they 
arrived, compared to 4 of the dissatisfied immigrants. All 4 of the dissatisfied 
immigrants had corresponded with their friends or relations compared with 2 out 
of the 3 satisfied immigrants. From this it appears that knowing someone in 
Australia before leaving Britain does not seem to have played any significant part 
in the tendency to feel either satisfied or dissatisfied as far as the members of the 
present two groups are concerned. It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
quality of the contact may be quite different for the two samples, and that this may 
be the significant factor. It is possible, for example, that the friends or relations of 
the satisfied immigrants proved to be most helpful, while those of the dissatisfied 
immigrants had let them down in some way. 


TABLE 5 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS ON OPINION 


ITEMS 
Number agreeing Level of 
Item Dis- Signifi- 
Number Statement Satisfied satisfied Diff. cance 
l. You cannot im nthe woa witticar 
pull : 5 9 4 “094 
4. Itis better for people to work for their 
own security than to expect the govern- 
ment to provide it 9 5 4 094 
12. Politics should be left to the politicians 8 2 6 "025 
13. All children should be tau : 
ght a reverence F 
for the Royal Family 10 4 6 Bae 
40. Although leisure is a fine thing it is good 
hard work that makes life interesting “110 
and worthwhile * 8 5 3 
4l. The ordinary family man has little chance 
of pem ade ud 5 9 4 Rus 


There is some evidence to suggest that satisfied immigrants subscribe to a 
fundamentally ‘conservative’ and ‘puritan’ ideology in which the virtues of in- 
dependence (Item 4), loyalty (Item 15), and hard work (Item 40) are stressed. 

Issatisfied immigrants on the other hand are rather less conservative. They 
appear to be a little more cynical (Item 1) and less prepared to trust (Item 12) or 
admire (Item 15) the ingroup authorities. It appears that they like neither England 
Nor Australia. Some evidence for this latter statement is shown in Tables 9 and 12. 

able 5 gives the opinion items that discriminate between the two samples. Only 2 
Of these are at an acceptable level of significance, but it is felt that the direction 
Of the other items is of sufficient interest to warrant their inclusion. 
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V. COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED 
IMMIGRANTS ON SOCIAL PARTICIPATION VARIABLES 


After arriving in Australia it might be expected that those immigrants who s 
engage in social activity with Australians would come to understand and accept 
Australia rather more readily than those who for one reason or another do not. 
Some evidence to support this view is found in the differential answers of satisfied 
and dissatisfied immigrants to the questions in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS ON QUESTIONS 
RELATING TO SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


: i 
Satisfied Immigrants Dissatisfied Immigrants E 
Item Some- Some- 
Number Question Often times — Never* Often times — Never* 
13. Do you meet your Australian 
workmates at social gather- 
ings outside work time? 2 6 2 1 5 4 
14. — Do you visit the homes of any 
Australian friends? 3 6 1 1 3 6* 
15.** Do you attend your Trade 
Union Meetings? 1 7 1 3 5 2 


16. Do you ever bring an Aus- 
tralian friend home for a 
talk or a meal? 1 6 3 


* Significant at p=<:05 


Immigran| Who respon er wi compar a 
esponde evi ere compared wi combined ca eg 
* ts wh ded ‘N d with a bined cat ory of those I 


** There was one satisfied immi 


immigrants tend to have larger Passive vocabulari 
grants. This tendency, however, just fails to be si 


TABLE 7 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISS, 
PASSIVE VOCABULARY OF AUST! 


Sample : a Sur of gaie Vocabulary (Max. 25) 
A ows, PU S uA me. Ao 
la. 2a. 3a. 4a 5a, 6a. 7a. ga, 9a. 10a. 


ATISFIED IMMIGRANTS BY SIZE OF 
RALIAN WORDS AND PHRASES 


Satisfied Immigrants 17 16 15 18 19 vU og 21 EUM 
Dissatisfied Immigrants 9 18 12 16 


s IS 20 58 16 2 I | 
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VI. COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED 
IMMIGRANTS ON ATTITUDE TO AUSTRALIA VARIABLES 


en available evidence, Richardson (4), suggests that the immigrant during his 
aan weeks in Australia has an extremely favourable image of Australia. At 
ves he seventh month after arrival there is a noticeable decline in favourability; 
nd around the twelfth month, though still at a low level, some signs of more 
postive feeling towards the receiving country may begin to emerge. This evidence 
comes fr om an analysis of group trends, and as might be expected there are wide 
individual differences. 
"E immigrants who have been classed as very satisfied with their life in 
Don. ia show their favourable image of Australia in a number of different ways. 
ie iar vri an to the three questions shown in Table 8 one of the most important 
nome ich refers to the significantly greater number of satisfied immigrants who 
M NM of buying a block of land or a house. Though this fact is susceptible 
Papin er of interpretations, it does seem to imply that these immigrants are 
- m of their future in Australia to the extent of investing money in such a 
W im via dd be able to leave the Hostel and become more independent. 
i d the dissatisfied immigrants did not have the capital to invest in this way 
fona - they were saving it for the return fare to England is not known, but in 
Ped ultimate settlement the taking of some positive action of the kind exhibited 
a ta pes immigrants is probably a most important step and one that may 
more er the future to have some prognostic value. As noted earlier there are 
Bobbi isfied than dissatisfied immigrants in the building trade. Their trade is 
uildi y an advantage to them as they are in a better position to do much of the 
ing themselves in their spare time and, of course, at a greatly reduced cost. 


TABLE 8 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS 
ON THE 3 QUESTIONS REFLECTING ATTITUDES TO AUSTRALIA 


Satisfied Dissatisfied 
Immigrants Immigrants 
Question (Yes) (Yes) 


Would you like any of your children to mari 
Australians? zin " 8* 3* 


Are you trying to get any of your family or 
relatives to come out to Australia? 4 1 


Have you bought or are you in the process of 

buying a block of land (or a house)? 7 prr 
** Significant at p= «01 

* Significant at p= <-05 


* The other two satisfied immigrants have no children. 


E analysis of the items on the Attitude to Australia Scale reveals some of the 
lore specific feelings about aspects of Australian life and Australian people that 


k Stinguish the satisfied from the dissatisfied immigrants. These differences are 
own in Table 9. 
Q 


———— ————— ——— — — AP 
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TABLE 9 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS OF SIX ITEMS 
OF THE ATTITUDE TO AUSTRALIA SCALE* 


Satisfied Immigrants Dissatisfied Immigrants 
Item Unde- Dis- Unde- Dis- 
Number Statement Agree cided agree Agree cided agree 


1. There is equal opportunity for 


all in Australia 8 — 2 1 1 gore 
3. In Australia people are always 

prepared to help each other 6 1 3 — 1 g*** 
9. Australians are noted for their 

hospitality 9 1 — 2 2 6 
11. Australians are well mannered 5 1 4 1 E 9* 


12. Australians neglect the care of 
the aged and sick 1 1 8 5 4 1** 


*** Significant at p= <-005 
** Significant at p= <-025 
* Significant at p=<-05 


—————— —— — HE — 


* Both degrees of ‘Agreement’ have been combined to form a single category of ‘Agreement’ and 


mpared with a similarly deri ‘Di s : 0 
eer deuote. tly derived category of ‘Disagreement’. The ‘Undecided’ category has 


NE panne me i ement in the Attitude to Australia Scale and the responses — 
5 M issatisfied immigrants suggests that, whatever the frustrations — 


Toped to blame ond each quiis of dissatisfaction, a strong tendency has deve- 

In the study fom whieh oe almost anything connected with Australia. 
was made to measure the the results reported here have been taken, an attempt 
felt were shared by other Sine to which British immigrants held beliefs that they 
shared by most Australians. A dem E but that they also felt would not be 


Difference Ind ure of this was obtained and called a Perceive 1 
ex (P.D.L). An examination of the P.D.Ls of the satisfied and dis" $ 
TABLE 10 COMPARISON or 4 A 
SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIE| i 
THEIR PERCEIVED Se ETE thee up X 
Sample 1 Size of P.D.Ls (Max.—50) 
doce n ie See PE. 


la. A 3 
a. 2a 3a. da. Sa Ga, 7a. 8a. 9a. 108 


Satisfied Immigrants 14 15 ES ———— 


Dissatisfied Immigrants 25 14 22 27 25 
17 


Difference is significant at p- «01 


y more ere Fery = MS that the dissatisfied Er 
(s 
om Australian views. ir views and those of other B^ j 


From these res i 
ults it appears that the dissatisfied immigrants are tryin’ to 


satisfied immigrants is sho 
migrants significantl 
immigrants differ fr 
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accentuate their similarity to other British immigrants while at the same time 
heightening their differences in relation to the Australian community. id 
Both groups had also responded to a question on the sort of things pu 
s, been found to be different in Australia from what had been expected. The findings 
I” for the satisfied and dissatisfied immigrants are given in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS IN 
RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION: "WHAT WAS DIFFERENT Jsseut 
AUSTRALIA] FROM WHAT YOU HAD EXPECTED: 


Code 
Numbers Responses 


Sat isfied 
Immigrants 


2. 

3 

4. — 
5 

6 'Social security; cost of living." 

ji 


; illi ht 
*One aspect only without doubt—Australians are unwilling to learn, or be taugl 


from immigrants with far superior knowledge." 


i i f 
‘I thought it would have been more advanced but instead I find quite a number o 
things outdated by years." 


11, 


j ivi ife and th 
F 7a. ‘The employment situation. Conditions. Standard of living. The way of life and the 


people.’ 


d n due to the tight hold that the 


, 

‘The little chance one has to branch out on one's ow 
Various rings have on occupations. 

4a. 


5a. 


9 — 

10 — 

Dissatisfied 

migrants 

la. ‘The way of life and the amount of work which is definitely not here. 
| ‘Too many restrictions and too much red tape.’ 


i arrival. 
6a. ‘Lack of suitable work, lack of overtime. Government lack of interest after arriy: 
Employers’ preference for Australians.’ 
Ta. Gee comment of this immigrant in Table 13.) : 
Ba; The climate. The Australians’ obvious leanings towards Americans and not towar 
the English,’ 
9a, E: 
10a, 


"My trade is vastly different compared with English plumbing; also numerous other 
EON things which requires more space than is available here. 
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immi in the same 
issati ants were employed in the 
as many of the dissatisfied immigrants ^ 
ee in Astala as they had been in Britain, more of gate oe d 
peptiseede industry, which had suffered a pnm od - gus -— € 
i atisfied i 
i e this knowledge that caused the diss wel 
It Vs eta of the employment situation. However, none of ys v-— 
dissatisfied immigrants had actually experienced any unemployment in 


IMMIGRANTS ON PREDISPOSITION TO 


VII. COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED | 
CHANGE VARIABLES 


As can be seen from Table 12, there is a tendency, though it is not exem 
i fi ant for the dissatisfied immigrants to believe that very much change : 
ay in order to settle down and feel at home in the Australian environment. 
n 


i ; 
Though most of the satisfied immigrants recognize the need for change only four 
feel that very much change is necessary. 


: “HOW 


FEEL AT HOME IN AUSTRALIA?’ 


Amount of C, lange 
Some Not Much None 


Sample Very Much 


Satisfied 4 4 2 = | 
Dissatisfied 8 1 - 


1 
— — : 


A subsidiary question w. 5€ Who gave some indication that A 
change might be necessary; thi 


a c ‘role 
don and absc 1 Importance of the different “rO 
expectations’ of immigrants, Eisenstadt writes: 


H H he 
‘Among these expectations are attitudes of crucial importance, namely. M. j 
extent to which the immigrant expects and is prepared to change his behav!? 


and undertake the performance of new roles. Some Such changes are a 
expected from him in the new Situation. This necessity may, however, run cou 
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TABLE 13 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS IN RESPONSE 
TO THE SUBSIDIARY QUESTION: “IF YOU THINK SOME DEGREE OF CHANGE B 
NECESSARY, HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT YOUR OWN ABILITY TO CHANGE? 


Code 


Numbers Responses 


Satisfied 
Immigrants 


<1. ‘Lam settling down quite happily." 


2. [tis necessary ‘To slow down in work, etc.’ 
3i "We British can only try to carry on in the Australian way of life. 
4. ‘By putting myself into the position of trying to see the Australian point of yp 
5. ‘I think a little degree of change is necessary, but in my own case very little. Having 
much travelled it doesn't worry me whatsoever. 
6.  'No option.’ j 
“Having travelled, I am confident in my profession. Common o and experience 
with my fellow workers. Honesty will always bring its own reward. 
‘Generally speaking, I find it quite easy to make whatever change is necessary. 
9. ‘Thad to get used to different prices and slang words and now I use Aussie slang, and 
the weather, which I find all right.’ 
10. ‘Just by changing your ways to Australian ways.’ 
Dissatisfied 
Immigrants 
la. ‘At the moment I am not sure and in the future I can’t say.” 
2a. ‘I don’t think I could change my outlook and my way of life enough to settle here in 
Australia.’ : 
3a. ‘Feel able to adapt to way of life but not to standard of work. 
4a, — "Possible but unlikely.’ " 
Sa. ‘Will settle if I am allowed my own home life which at present I have not got. 
6a, ‘Given some indication of welcome here, change would come gateralt: — 
Ta. ‘Unable to get used to the feeling of insecurity and shortage of ede vi uen they 
houses. The only good plan is to put people in houses from the , 
have a chance to settle down.’ 
8a. ‘At the moment I think it will be very difficult.’ 

X 9a. = 

^ 10a 'As an old soldier I can adapt myself to any country or climate. 

+ , j ys ists wide 
to the immigrants’ expectations and aspirations. In this respect na bom 
Variation between immigrants—from total acceptance of this necessity (p 
Predis 


: i i iti e). As 

thi. Position to change) to total rejection (negative predisposition bere. it ot 

; ps predisposition determines to a very large extent the E an quer dee 

y © immigrants’ activities and adaptation... it 1s one of the mos p 
ariables to be investigated. (1, p. 226). 
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It seems very likely from the evidence available in the present study that - 


satisfied immigrants are more inclined than dissatisfied immigrants to have a 
positive predisposition to change. 


VIII. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Though the sequence of cause-and-effect relationships is notoriously difficult 
to establish in studies of the present type, some attempt at interpreting the signifi- 
cance of the results needs to be made. s 

In what follows the results reported in the preceding pages have been used as 
evidence in an attempt to reconstruct the process by which immigrants in the 
present study have become satisfied or dissatisfied with their life in Australia. 
(a) The Dissatisfied Immigrant 

On arrival in Australia the dissatisfied immigrant has very high hopes that the 
goals that in part motivated his emigration will 
not feel strongly identified with or attached to 


s the sc n : iis gn 
FERES oroughly dissatisfied E eae for all difficulties and the individual ends 


(b) The Satisfied Immigrant 


his Australian workmates an 
ct with them. Increased frien y 
a greater awareness of Australia 


2 


«a 


i” 
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social norms with a consequent potential increase in identification with the Austra- 
lian community. As he begins to feel more and more that he ‘belongs’, he will 
more and more tend in the direction of becoming a thoroughly satisfied immigrant. 

In concluding this discussion it is necessary to re-emphasize that results have 
been based on small samples and that the interpretation of these results can be only 
tentative, however plausible they may appear. The general problem of isolating 
the critical psychological and social factors that determine an immigrant’s reactions 
to the new community into which he has moved clearly deserves more intensive 
Study. It is also felt that the socio-psychological field of immigration research 
Provides a valuable testing-ground for many of the hypotheses relating to group 
identification, attitude change, and role conflicts that emerge as the result of 
laboratory study. 


IX. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been the purpose of this paper to investigate some of the differences 
between a sample of very satisfied British immigrants (N=10) and a sample of 
very dissatisfied British immigrants (N=10), and to attempt an interpretation of 
those differences in terms of the assimilation process. The following is a summary 
of the main results and conclusions. 


l. Satisfied immigrants tend more often to be workers in the building industry. 
2. Satisfied immigrants more often exhibit a fundamentally 'conservative and 
‘puritan’ ideology. " ; 
datafied immigrants significantly more often visit the homes of Australian 
Tiends. 
- Satisfied immigrants significantly more often would like their children to marry 
Australians. > 
- Satisfied immigrants significantly more often were in the process of buying a 
block of land or a house. . 
- Satisfied immigrants significantly more often believe that: 
(a) There is equal opportunity for all in Australia. 
(b) In Australia people are always prepared to help each other. 
(c) Australians are noted for their hospitality. 
(d) Australians are well mannered. 2 
- Satisfied immigrants significantly less often believe that their views and those of 
Other British immigrants differ from Australian views. — 
- Satisfied immigrants show a greater positive predisposition to change. 


These results have been interpreted in terms of their probable significance for 
the general process by which different immigrants tend to become satisfied or 
dissatisfied with life in Australia. In conclusion, the limited nature of the present 
Tesults was stressed and the need for further research in the socio-psychological 

eld of immigration was briefly discussed. 
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Some Characteristics 
of the Socio-Psychological Life Space 
of the Epileptic Patient! 


GERTRUD W. LEWIN 


RESEARCH on how a particular illness or disability tends to affect the person’s 
Perception of himself and of his social situation is only in its beginning (3). Recent 
Studies (1, 10) point out that difficulties in the social area may be caused by con- 
ditions inherent in the physical disability itself, or may arise from limitations 
Imposed on the disabled person by society. Finally the feelings of the handicapped 
Person about himself and his response to the first two factors affect his social 
oe It is obvious that these three factors function interdependently constitut- 
ma a system of interaction between the person and his environment that is of great 
DH Such a system, comprising the total situation of a person as experi- 
i6 by him, has been called the ‘life space of the person (7, 9). The life space 
Eu the person in his environment, at a given unit of time, including his 
the p: thinking, wishing, striving, valuing, etc. The present study will employ 
into erm ‘life space’ and related concepts 1n an attempt to gain increased insight 
epilepsy. of the interrelations of the socio-psychological forces induced by 
of Epilepsy is understood today not as a disease entity per se, but as a symptom 
` various kinds of brain pathology amenable to treatment by medication or 
Urgery. Better diagnostic procedures and the development of anti-convulsive drugs 
àve meant a sizeable reduction or elimination of seizures for many patients. 
"n Om a strictly medical point of view alone, many epileptics could lead a normal 
T Near normal life (4, 5). 
ja oem, the socio-psychological situation within our culture has not kept ae 
m medical progress. Old superstitions and the discouraging experiences © 
fo uries combine to create a ‘stereotype’ of ‘the epileptic’, a picture that may vary 
th w that of a person possessed by evil spirits to the more scientific conception of 
€ epileptic personality’. 
E the practice of casework with epileptics it becomes evident that many pro- 
and onal people, including social workers, tend to share such stereotyped views, 
X that referrals of patients may be rejected for such reasons as ‘epileptics are 
Practically unemployable’ or ‘are not good prospects for casework’. Such broad 


*- This study was developed while the writer was connected with the Social Service Department 
the National Veterans Epilepsy Center, Boston Veterans Administration Hospital, Boston, 

assachusetts. 
bee; That cultures develop stereotypes related to certain physical disabilities has, among others, 
n stressed by Hines (2). 
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generalizations indicate that the patient is not accepted as an individual in a 
specific situation. 

The subjects of this study were patients of the National Veterans Epilepsy 
Center at Cushing Veterans Administration Hospital (now Boston Veterans 
Administration Hospital). They were hospitalized for diagnostic work-up and 
treatment. Many patients were followed in the out-patient clinic and some were 
readmitted for further diagnostic exploration and treatment. The social worker 
had contact with the out-patients as well as with those on the ward. In many cases 
relatives also were interviewed. 

A discussion group with hospitalized patients seemed to offer particularly 
significant material and provided a rich, fairly well-rounded picture in the patients’ 
own words of how they saw their total situation. 

These varied contacts sharpened our perception of the patients’ anxieties and 
difficulties related to epilepsy, extending over a wide range of problems and situa- 
tions. From these combined data, individual casework interviews with ward and 
out-patients and their relatives as well as our observations in the group discussion, 


we attempted to outline a conceptual representation of the life space of the epileptic 
patient. 


I | 


A theoretical derivation of this kind i 
A : ind involves the us we 
position and potency (weight, importance) of regi int d E odo i | 
and barriers of regions, positive and , OF regions in the life space, boundaries 
SE Port negative vectors, tensions and forces inherent 
A region representing concern an 
may be assumed to exist in i 


ting such matters as getting 
l care, etc.). With the onset 
a more central position in the 
otency. Since the life space 18 
operties will be affected. The 


m in this situation" (7, p. 14). ‘ie ae A i 

e person with a recent onset of epi i 

E cron wit f epilepsy, i.e. the i i ac 

PATE, Pee Be) developed, is faced with a Ded Eten ot cara e j 
V € does not 

pe will be impossible E uw What it will be possible for him to do 2" l 


b 


»»- cem. 
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cognitive structure have been analysed by Barker ef al. (1, pp. 30 ff.). Their general 
properties are: 


1. The directions towards a desired goal are unknown. 

2. Valences are simultaneously positive and negative (each act may place one 
closer to the goal (positive) or move one further from it (negative). 

3. The perceptual structure is unstable, indefinite, and ambiguous. 


This situation is comparable to that of a man on thin ice, or ofa pemon ds E 
new job, where the requirements, the personalities of significant peop en t Xx 
power relations are unknown. Finding oneself in such a situation leads to tria 
and-error behavior, to false steps at the very time one wants to be most ar s: 
resulting in frustration and emotionality. It may cause a prolonged state p beu 
Over-alertness to every small cue that might clarify perception. It may pro 
vacillating unstable behavior. "on à 

Such sidenci could clearly be observed in our epileptic P Ns 
appeared to be overwhelmingly concerned with ty ing hs es is "holes 
mysterious condition, seeking clarification of its medical, social, and psyc Alv 
aspects, Their cognitively ill-structured situation—due to the newly E : a 
Potent region E—produces all the frustrations, tensions, and Hd SS mt 
normally in the wake of such radically restructured life space in which o 
Yet oriented. 

There are other reasons why the situation of epileptics tends to lack ace 
Cognitive structure over a long period of time: x ; E 

1. If a diagnosis of epico nd been established the most importanti ee 
n given to the patient is that, while he cannot be cured, an attemp X think in 
to ‘control’ the condition. To the layman-patient who is accustome D TOS 
dichotomies (either healthy or ill) this is an ambiguous statement whic! EP 
him little towards orientation in the new situation. We find extreme responses: 


tio; 


À patient who, after only two seizures, was well controlled on me aa 
Up his job at the post office (a civil service job considered to be arse ly e 
9t an epileptic) because ‘if he goes to work he might fall into e subway pi " 

her patients deny or minimize the implications and try to avoid making 
Changes in their way of life. 


2. If a diagnosis has been made and if, over the necessary pero un 
Medication has been satisfactorily adjusted, the cognitive structure o c if P i 
With region E is still very unclear and ambiguous. In epilepsy more than T A 
Other physical disabilities we have to deal frequently with a conn eon 
apping regions. The person finds himself in region E in so far as v an ep P d 

ut at the time he has no seizures he may experience himself to be in regi uus 
(health), Actually he is never conscious when fully in region E. (This does not ho $ 
9r patients with Jacksonian seizures.) The relative potency of the two np $ 
and H, is dynamically important for the behavior of the patient. If he feels Er ai 
Whether to behave at any time as an epileptic or as a healthy person, he will be in 
Conflict and under tension. Similar tensions have been described for the adolescent 
Who does not know whether to behave as an adult or as a child in a specific situa- 
“ion. Members of racial or religious minority groups may feel uncertain in a 
Situation whether to act within the frame of reference of their minority group 
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belongingness or whether this is irrelevant or inappropriate at the moment. 
Similarly a woman may feel torn between her role as a wife and her role as a 
mother, if the overlapping regions ‘marriage’ and ‘mother of children’ are felt to 
be in conflict. Compared to the situation of a cripple with a permanent, visible 
handicap (such as an amputated leg) the epileptic is more apt to find himself 
within two overlapping regions with vacillating potency. 

But overlapping regions are not necessarily conflicting or antagonistic; e.g. 
being a wife and mother is a situation that not only occurs frequently, but may be 
felt to be compatible.* Therefore, one requirement for an adjustment to epilepsy 
is: to learn to experience the overlapping regions H and E as compatible regions. 


AE, 


To give concrete instances of conflicts due to the overlapping of regions: a 
patient with an amputated leg may have to give up skiing or mountain climbing; 
he may be frustrated, but cannot vacillate. An epileptic may know that he should 
give up driving a car or working on moving machinery. However while he has no 
seizure he feels himself to be in the region H and may decide to act according to 
the possibilities open to him in region H. 

Adjustment would mean here neither to 
clerk nor to take irresponsible chances, b 
within the limits set by region E (not to go 
to work as draftsman in the office). 


give up completely like the post office 
ut to lead ‘a normal life’ in region H 
on scaffolds at a construction job, but 


Pping sub regnm even within region E, 

f ‘Aer E Is a physical or mental condition. Our 

purs Cod aon) the patients want to be perceived as patients with 4 
l nd how persistently th ln 

they might be mentally sick. In view o. Fa Seis k g on [^ 


f the freque i he 
et and psycho-geni quency of borderline cases, and th 


rally confused, frightened, and defensive: 
EDAM a difficult and not infrequent | 
4. To i 
pamdary aonb Pee D a Tee regions is equivalent to the c 
- It is evident in politico- ical life 
; oli a 
hat such boundary zones are apt to be areas of conflict ad See ec a ea 


f Trieste are such boundary 
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space of the epileptic seems to be characterized by lack of normally sharp bound- 
aries, Just as in relation to employment, he is uncertain about his position in 
relation to courtship and marriage, about his fitness to have children, or about 
his desirability as a friend in a social group. Even if he had made sufñcient adjust- 
ment to accept his condition, he is up against the fact that the unsharpness of 
boundaries also exists in the way he is perceived by others; and he is aware of being 
perceived in this doubtful way. ' 

5. Boundaries and barriers (boundaries that offer resistance to locomotion) 
are often experienced by the epileptic as not ‘factual’ or ‘objective’ such as physical 
barriers are. 


 *- For example, the amputee who gives up skiing, experiences skiing as physically 


. impossible, and may ascribe his frustration to ‘fate’ or to ‘forces of nature’. The 

Epic pic veteran who was forbidden by his doctor in line with state laws to use 
eet beautiful new DeSoto’ he bought with his mustering-out pay, experienced the 
arrier as arbitrary, set up by social forces. Limitations set by society seem to create 
More resentment and more tension (in this case leading to a depression) than the 
Inexorable forces of nature. 


6. Patients speak of living within an ‘iron curtain’ or ina ‘blockade’. Thus they 
See themselves use something like topological terms to describe their feelings of 
Social isolation and of being excluded from desirable activities. Isolation is felt most 
tenly and is most detrimental when it involves not a group but a single individual. 
ihe isolation imposed on the physically handicapped is therefore especially patho- 
. 8enic: the adolescent has the friendship group of his age mates; the minority group 
. Member may return from discrimination of the majority group to his family, 
Church, or club where he is among his kind. Handicapped individuals such as the 
epileptic feel the ‘blockade’ possibly most strongly in relation to the closest group, 
the family, another tension-producing factor in the situation." 
^ 7. Identification with other epileptics requires a high degree of acceptance of 
“the condition and is often associated with ambivalent feelings (valences are both 
. Positive and negative); if a certain degree of identification can be achieved, it is, 
as our material shows, a source of great comfort to the patient. In this respect the 
Situation on the epilepsy ward has dynamic properties similar to that of the ghetto; 
the situation in the community after discharge functions like the dispersion 
8, pp. 153 ff.). Hence patients whose seizures seem well controlled at the hospital 
may suffer again from frequent seizures after discharge. . 4 
8. If we include in the force field a projection in time (a perception of past an 
ure as part of a person's present experience) we find again that the epileptic 
Meets unsharp boundaries, indistinct goals, much cause for fear, vague hopes. 
nly comparative research can decide in what respect the time perspective for the 
epileptic is similar or different from that of other patients with severe illness 
Cancer, tuberculosis, manic-depressive psychosis with its changing ways of looking 
at the world). All these diseases may alternate between improvement, remission, 
and exacerbation; however, the sudden and unpredictable occurrence of the single 
Seizure superimposes a peculiar rhythm upon the curve that would represent the 


fut 


i 5. It has been reported by O'Connor and Simon (11) that deaf children tend to be better adjusted 
they have deaf relatives, 
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R è .- 
vicissitudes of a disease over a period of weeks, months, and years. Possibly the 
situation of the cardiac patient may be similar to that of the epileptic in c 
aspects of time perspective. Barker states that tuberculosis is one of the chron 4 
diseases where ‘definite plans can be made and gradually achieved... In t ad 
chronic stages change is usually slow, either for better or for worse, and the patien 
can look forward to months or years of a stable situation’ (1, p. 172). This 1s an, 
definite contrast to the situation of the epileptic, both in its medical and in its 
social aspects. 


In summarizing: with the onset of epilepsy, as with the onset of any severe, chronic 
illness, a new region (E) of considerable centrality and potency is formed that 
- affects profoundly all other regions in the patient's life space. The patient is fore 
to go through a period of adjusting to a new situation by means of a difficult 2 D 
painful process. Even if from a medical point of view control of seizures ma ? 
said to be successful, such process of psycho-social adjustment can be achis | $ 
only over a considerable period of time. The new situation is characterized top 
logically by the fact that region E has unsharp boundaries. The resulting uncle.’ 
cognitive structure leads to doubt, fear, vacillating, seemingly unpurposeful 
behavior. Few goals can be clearly perceived and consistently pursued. Dynamically 
such a situation produces a system of tension, permeating every region of the life 
space, those representing family and wider social relationships, economic and s ,/ 
status, leisure-time activities, etc. Valences (goals) become ambivalent. Wher. ¢ 
the patient turns he is confronted with these uncertain boundaries or outri 4 
barriers that induce forces both towards and away from an ion. Such limitata 
of the space of free movement may finally lead Dany Tregon: | i 
of passivity (6, pp. 95 fr). C. fs y lead to a ‘giving up’, to a high deg. 
standing behavioral characteristis oP pen indeed reveal passivity as an Ov 
characteristic of many epileptic patients. 
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towards denial and suppression are reduced. The group offers intellectual clarifica- 
tion, emotional catharsis releasing tensions caused by the hospital situation and by 
the threatening diagnosis. It seems to fuse the co-sufferers into some kind of a unit 
to a higher degree than just living on the ward together usually does (but living on 
the ward together is a strong factor in the development of this more structured unit). 
The group may show the patients possible outlets for action to improve their social 
Situation as a group. f 
k In all these respects the situation of the newly diagnosed patient is, of course, - 
different from that of the readmitted one. In the group the former gets the benefit 
Of the latter's experience. : 
ta. , At the time the newly treated patient is being discharged from the hospital, 
as 's often difficult to arrive at some kind of ‘social diagnosis’ and ‘social prognosis 
i | to assess the ego strength of the patient. The stresses in the community and 
ep sponse to them are unknown. 
‘ 


JB 


$ The patient who at first thinks that his life has come to an abyss may go back 
‘amily and job and may live as before, for all practical purposes. The patient who 
before discharge stated that he will certainly be able to return to his former job, 
May report at follow-up clinic that he was fired and has been refused several other 
lobs, Only after discharge did he feel the full impact of the new social situation. 
^. patient who quite sensibly planned to return to the firm where he is known and 
So #¢lated, but to ask for transfer to a job involving no driving, reported at the 
ke; Of the first clinic visit that he found himself unable to accept this transfer and 
T)€ut in salary and status involved. He preferred to find a similar position in 
gemcrent, new place of employment. 


n 
5, For Such reasons the first clinic visit after discharge is often the critical contact, 
+ Which the pattern of the patient’s adjustment becomes apparent, not only in 
Bits Of seizure control by medication, but also in terms of the social situation 
Pat Is beginning to develop. It is at this point that the caseworker may be of much 
t5 again by acceptance and support, by clarification and reinterpretation, by 
pable referrals, sometimes by working with other members of the family, some- 
45 by direct contact with the employer. Anything that will make the boundaries 
he sharper and can help structure the time perspective in a realistic way 
NW w help towards adjustment. ^ 

} E Ow much explanation and clarification should be given by the darion andoy 
an in by the caseworker will depend on the policy and philosophy o : es S 
On the personalities involved. There seems no cause to fear over DES d 
t Uplication of function, because the patient’s need for clarification is m : pae 
o “se new and frightening matters are not assimilated when they are explaine Jus 
wee. The only thing to fear is contradictory information, lack of oa , 
p ing else that increases the patient’s confusion instead of resolving it. 
“MWork is really functioning at its best, the social worker will have avenues 4 
..9W the medical procedures planned for the patient, the results of psychologia 
pa 5 the medical diagnosis once it is made. The doctor will be interested in the 
-30cia] and psychological implications of his diagnosis. Channels of communica- 
and Will exist by which he can plan with the psychologist, with the social wo 

Pation! h the vocational guidance worker for the best possible way to help 

at structure his future. 
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Display of Dyadic Emotions 


" si F. KRAUPL TAYLOR! 


THE behaviour of an individual in a small group is guided by two kinds of social 
relationship. There is, first, his relationship to the group as a whole. This global 
relationship expresses itself in behaviour that is as public as an actor's performance 
efore an audience. There are, second, all the dyadic person-to-person relationships 
of an individual with each one of his companions. The emotions of group members 
will be simultancously expressed in both forms of social relationship, the global 
and the dyadic. , 
; The emotions with which we shall be exclusively concerned in this paper are 
Ve-hate? feelings, as I briefly termed them, which can range through the whole 
< emotional gamut from intensely positive to intensely negative feelings. The 
Measurement of love-hate feelings, and of the group structures associated with 
rr. been fully described in earlier papers to which the reader is referred 


A fa 
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The global love-hate feelings an, individual harbours towards the group as a 
Whole need not necessarily be expressed overtly. If they are expressed, the individual 
‘splays Publicly a certain degree of friendliness (or unfriendliness) towards the 
;- 4. group audience. This degree of friendliness can be compared with that which 
w overtly exhibited by other group members. The group members will thus align 
emselves along a hierarchical scale of Public Friendliness, as it may be termed. 
all dep of Public Friendliness has already received some attention by G. A. 
and (1, 2). vali 
The dd of Public Friendliness that an individual attains is an indicator only 
pi his global feelings towards the'group. It is independent of his dyadic feelings 
Wards individual group members. A person may show a high degree of Public 
fe, dliness and yet, in his dyadic feelings towards certain group partners, hostile 
Clings may come to the fore. : k 
= he dyadic love-hate feelings group members entertain—or profess to entertain 
E towards each other can be measured (absolutely or relatively), and the score 
ntered in a ‘combined rank matrix of love-hate feelings’ in a manner that has been 
Previously demonstrated (4, 5). Á : 
Da t is also possible to measure the dyadic feelings that each group member 
y leves—or professes to believe—to have aroused in each of his companions. 
SSe scores can be set out in a ‘combined rank matrix of guessed self-appeals’. 
e € want to know, however, not merely what dyadic love-hate feelings a person 
plertains- or professes to entertain—but the extent to which he actually displays 
n Jn his dealings with individual partners. To obtain such Scores we make the 
Flausible assumption that the more these dyadic love-hate feelings are displayed 


© Breater is the likelihood that the recipients of the feelings will interpret them 
I : : 


il 
>= Hos a m greatly indebted to the Board of Governors of the Bethlem Royal and the Maudsley 
P ^1 fora grant from the Research Fund for the purpose of this study- 
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frank, the other group members would tend to have a perfect knowledge of the 
emotions they had aroused in him. = 
To express this in more technical terms: the degree to whici. dyadic love-hate 
feelings are actually displayed by a person can be gauged from a comparison of his - 
row-scores in the matrix of love-hate feelings with his column-scores in the matrix 
of guessed self-appeals, because the row-scores indicate his dyadic feelings towards 
others, and the column-scores the dyadic feelings that others believe that they 
have aroused in him. The smaller the difference between the respective row- and 
column-scores in the two matrices, the greater is the display of dyadic emotions 
indicated by it. This difference can be expressed in f)-scores, which are, by and large, 
independent of group size. 
fi-scores range from the highest possible score of 100 (which would be obtained 
by a person who exhibits his dyadic emotions so clearly that all the recipients of the 
emotions are fully aware of them) to a score of 0 (which would be obtained in the 
very unlikely case that a person exhibits the exact opposite of the dyadic emotions 
he professes to entertain, and exhibits. them so clearly that all the recipients of 
the emotions credit him with the opposite of his professed feelings). Under certain 


freak conditions one may occasionally obtain a negative f-score. The chance 
average of random f-scores is 50. 


The variable measured in this way will b t i i A 
ee y e called ‘Dyadic Love-Hate Display 


A gous to the measurement of the fi-scores of Awarenes 
5 7 mid cap (6), though, in the latter case, the comparison is between tH? 

à e matrix of love-hate feeli » matri 
of guessed self-appeals. lings and the row-scores of the ma 
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correctly. If a person’s emotional display in dyadic relationships became maximally 
| 


<<< 


T! ; 

asm m Bos see obtained from 23 therapeutic groups (4 all-male, 7 all-female 

median of six) ane! beca membership varied from 6 to 10 (with a mode * 0 
, and whose tota mbership was 158. Five student groups were 4 a 


THE INVESTIGATED POPULATION 
9 to 11, and whose total member: mixed groups) whose membership varied | 


groups also had much greater i i i 
o ern 8 opportunity to make dyadic contacts outside 


RESULTS 


In the 11 one-sex groups, whether 

r * male or f. 

of Dyadic Love-Hate Display was 64-17--2-1 Li 
was 61-90--1-75. The difference be 


j 
: In the 12 mixed groups (N=89) t 
statistically. ween the two averages was not SI§ 


of? 
male (N=72), the average ps it 
nific? 


" 35 

: all 23 therapeutic gro - 293+! d 

which is ver ; groups (N—158) was 6 ar 
cn Y significantly higher than the chance f-value of 50. The stam n 


median was found to be 63-8, which indicates tha " 


distribution had a slight negative skew. The actual distribution of scores ! 


bh 


RA 
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E to the distribution of the f-scores of Awareness of Dyadic Self-Appeal, 

then was published in a previous paper (6). The deviation of the distribution from 

E id curve Is not statistically significant. The chi-square test of the normality 

hed Istribution yielded a value of 16:30 (d.f.—11; P—-13). In this test allowance 
to be made for the truncation of the distribution at the score of 100. 

Q About three-quarters of all patients scored above the chance level of 50 
epe). It therefore seems that most patients exhibit their dyadic love-hate 
th 8s to such an extent that their partners do not have to guess blindly the feelings 

ney have aroused in others. 

hob average -score of Dyadic Love-Hate Display in our five student groups 
Obtain rms 75°16+2:32. This was 12-83 points higher than the average score 
"Te e in therapeutic groups. The difference is highly significant (t=4-64; 

:—7203; P=-00001), 
losin diference was found between men and women as regards their tendency to 
Sod Y dyadic emotions; nor was there any difference between homo- and hetero- 

Ocial relationships. 

" Ee * sea of Dyadic Love-Hate Display was not influenced by the status of 
pe ominance. Those of high-dominance status («-scores of 70 or more) had 
of inter age f.-score of Dyadic Love-Hate Display of 64-04--2-18 (N=48); those 

252 ns dte dominance status («-score between 30 and 70) an average f-score of 
a aver 0 (N=61); and those of low dominance status (x-scores of 30 or less 
ke a B-score of 61:29--2-69 (N=49). The differences between the average 
= are insignificant; in fact, the variance within the three categories of 

ance status was greater than the variance between them. 

Yas imi Sor result was obtained when the dyadic display of love-hate feelings 
ti anal Igated among people of different status of Public Popularity (see Table 1). 
per pe of variance yielded an F-ratio of 3-62, which was significant at the 
dis imet of confidence. There was, as Table 1 shows, very little difference 

Soa e average Dyadic Love-Hate Display of people whose status of Public 

opula ily was either high or intermediate. But people of low status of Public 
Popular P. Showed their dyadic feeling significantly less freely than their more 
o Dyadic tee d.f.=156; P=-01), though en they p eina vine 

ve- i i ienifica a a 
Chance line oe a Display which was significantly higher than the random 


TABLE 1 PUBLIC POPULARITY* AND DYADIC 
LOVE-HATE DISPLAY 


Average B-scores 


Degrees of (and standard errors) 
Public Popularity N of Dyadic Love-Hate Display 
Popular* 41 65:67 3-2-47 
Averagely popular? 76 64-68 + 1-88 
Unpopular® 41 56:95 +2:79 


1=a—scores of Public Popularity of 70 or more; 
2=a—scores between 30 and 70; 
3—a— scores of 30 or less. 


* Onlythosegroups were included in which matrices of Public Popularity hada 
-coefficient of concordance of at least :50. 
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People who might be termed ‘leaders’ in a group because they stand high in 
dominance and popularity were most candid in showing their feelings in dyadic 
intercourse. Their average B-score of Dyadic Love-Hate Display was 67:334-3:12 
(N=23), i.e. it is higher even than the average B-score of popular persons of all 
grades of dominance. On the other hand group members who were both unpopular 
and non-dominant, had an average f-score of 58-72+3-53 (N=26). 

In a few groups the variable of Public Friendliness was also tested. In most of 
them the W’-coefficient of concordance was at least -50, indicating that, in those 
groups, the assessment of group members was sufficiently reliable to make | 
the scores of Public Friendliness acceptable. Only groups in which Public Friend- ` | 
liness was assessed with a concordance indicated by a W'-coefficient of -50 or more, 

] have been considered here. People with a high status of Public Friendliness («-scores 
of 70 or more) had an average fi-score of Dyadic Love-Hate Display of 61:87--4:88 
(N=12); those of intermediate status («-score between 30 and 70) an average 
B-score of 62-73--3-78 (N=23); and those of low status (a-score of 30 or less) 
eid B-score of 58-97+-4-72 (N—11). The differences are too small to be 
signi ; 

The autistic variables which indicate a person's global attachment to the group 
love Pate Bias’) or his guess of the emotional attitude of the group-as-a-whole 
towards him (‘Self-Appeal Bias’) were not found to be telated to the Dyadic Love 
Hate Display. 

The quantitative relationship between Dyadi * 
dyadic variables (such as Dyadic Love- LUN 
Self-Appeal) are of interest, but requir 


Hate Display and other 
Hate Mutuality and Awareness of Dyadic 
€ special consideration in another paper. 


j DISCUSSION 


^ 


In the measurement of subiectiv ; 

nt of subjective emotion i ires wi e 
PA. s by me hav' 
to rely on the sincerity and c 2 y means of questionnaires we 
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Both these expectations were bor 

: 3e ne out f b 
patients exhibited their dyadic feelings ipe ers Mont of our pM 
candour to enable their partners to judge these feelings fai 


three-quarters of the group patients had 
s 
that were above the random ch BT 


The fact that longer and better ac 


higher scores of a dyadic variable ha 


quaintance among group members leads y ] 
d been previously noticed when the varia? 
| 


s 
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of Dyadic Love-Hate Mutuality (5) and of Awareness of Dyadic Self-Appeal (6) 
had been examined. 

Neither the dominance nor the friendliness, which a group member showed 
publicly, was related to his display of dyadic emotions. But popularity ror 
that display. Unpopular group members were significantly more rii Es d 
exhibition of their dyadic feelings than group members of average or n p Pa 
larity. A similar result had been previously obtained with regard to the Ma 
of Awareness of Dyadic Self-Appeal. Unpopular members, it had been bea 
tended to be ignorant of the feelings they had aroused in others. At the time, this 
finding allowed two interpretations: 


(a) people who do not know the feelings they arouse in others may behave ina 
gauche and ill-adapted manner, and therefore become unpopular; cee 
(b) both unpopularity and ignorance of dyadic self-appeal are me teua an 
inability to join the group emotionally. Such an emotional Se = ao od 
only be unaware of the cross-currents of feelings in the group, bu 
be rejected by the other members. 


The new finding that unpopular members are also reserved in their er 
dyadic feelings favours the second of the above interpretations. The is ion 
Outsider could be expected to have the three characteristics that have been oe 
jeep ePularity, inability to show his feelings to group members, and ignorance o 
celings of group members towards him. Be c 

"Teaderr in "ihe group, i.e. people of high dominance and popu EN 
85 regards Dyadic Love-Hate Display and Awareness of Dyadic Se A pp aL Sue 
leaders’ were found to be only averagely aware of their appeal to others AA 
Were highly demonstrative in showing their feelings to individual group me 3 


SUMMARY 


th A quantitative study is reported of the degree to which group members display 
deir feelings to dyadic partners. 3 “hee 
tl The scores of ‘this Vhrinble of Dyadic mer Display have a distribution 
‘at is not significantly different from a norma curve. ^ 2 M 
The aver age depres to which dyadic feelings are exhibited is eae ple 
à random chance level. Length and intimacy of acquaintance pe aia 
Dyadic Love-Hate Display. This may be the result of greater freedom in ERE 
ü Motions, or of better assessment of these emotions by dyadic partners, 
's is the most likely interpretation—of both. ^ ke. . 3 
npopular ioni otis tend to be reserved in the exhibition T ad EE 
feelings, As it had been previously found that such group members a Pi UE 
Bnorant of the emotions they have aroused in others, it seems tha y 
motional Outsiders who have no emotional ties with the group. WE s 
either the public status of dominance or friendliness, nor any globa 


'as, affect a group member’s Dyadic Love-Hate Display. 
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Interaction between Members of Bomber 
Crews as a Determinant of 


Sociometric Choice’ 
DOROTHY McBRIDE KIPNIS 


SEVERAL investigators of neighborhood groups have concluded that sheer physical 
Proximity between the dwelling-units of two persons will affect the likelihood that 
a friendship will develop between them (1, 2, 3). For example, Festinger, Schachter, 
i Back studied social relationships among residents of a student housing project. 
hey found that friendships were most common between next-door neighbors, less 
common between people whose houses were separated by another house, and so 
9n, until there were very few friendships between people living more than four or 
five houses apart. 
a housing development, much of the social life of the community revolved 
iones A central court in each Block. Residents tended to be social isolates if their 
maith aced away from this central court. Even such factors as the location of 
Bur and outside staircases affected the development of friendships in an 
F. ing project consisting of apartment buildings. . uu" 
Mine et al. conceptualize their results in terms of two variables: physical 
oie ir and ‘functional distance’. The first of these is distance in yards or some 
the T physical measure, while functional distance is measured in terms of use of 
$ same facilities or overlapping of customary routes in the performance of 
egular activities. When either physical or functional distance is small, a large 
peel of accidental meetings or ‘passive contacts’ occur, and some of these 
s into closer relationships. . 
shi his interpretation has implications for the development of personal relation- 
a in formally organized groups. An organizational structure ordinarily necessi- 
oth Contacts between some members of the group and restricts interaction between 
: ers. The interpersonal preferences of members of organized groups might then 
Fue a function of their positions or status In the group. than of any more 
ait nal attributes. The methodological implications for studies relating person- 
wi attributes and sociometric choice, as well as for the interpretation of pre- 
ences of members of organized groups, are obvious. . j 
ch The present investigation is concerned with the prediction of sociometrie 
oices of members of B-29 bomber crews. The amount of interaction possible or 
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ing fli to some extent | 
f the crew during flight, and 
necessary between any two members o 


f y iti Ww r has a 
d after flight is dictated by crew position. Each crew member 
be ore an > 


y: y crew are . | b 
desi nated ph sical location in the plane, and many members of the 
es1g 


i nication is possible. Each crew 
ea aa a cae EI ae of which pe ee interaction hes 
mem card bets of the crew. If differential amount of contact plays the EC 
EOS ihe d evel ment of friendships between members of working teams as K 
role in the deve fel hbourhood groups, sociometric choices should follow the 
eae ier interaction dictated by the crew E ge 2 Vise 
f i i crew members can be predicted (a t 
Bos eunin ae ma from their job responsibilities or functions. 


PROCEDURE 


j - i ining at Randolph 

jects. The subjects (Ss) were members of B-29 crews in training a e 

ee Force Base. Socios preferences of members of four training classes Me 
obtained. Each class consisted of 17 or 18 crews of 11 men each. As some cr 


i ; E 
members were absent at the testing session, the total number of subjects tested wa 
705; 320 officers and 385 airmen. 


Indices of Sociometric Preference. Preference scores were derived from responia 
to a short questionnaire. This questionnaire, the Position Description Form, re C, 
of sociometric questions develgped by the Crew Research Laboratory, AFP E. 
and is administered routinely to crews in training (4). Ss were asked to check 
or twice, according to the certainty of their choice, the crew members they WO 
prefer in each of the following criterion situations: (a) arranging a crew paro om 
helping to load special cargo, (c) going to town for the evening, (d) returning 1T 
behind enemy lines, and (e) asa companion at a lonely outpost. d on 
As responses to the five items were highly correlated, all scores were base 
the sum of choices on all five questions. 
Differences in prestige str 
Officers with high prestige re 
ranking enlisted men.2 In ad 
men, and both officers and 


fficers differed in amount of interacti? 
required with a specified enlisted man, we Predicted that the officer with the gre 
amount of interaction would show more liking for the enlisted man than the o v 
who had less interaction. Similarly, if one enlisted man was frequently require 
work with a certain officer while another was not, we predicted that the enlis 
man who worked with the officer would show more liking for him. 


RESULTS 


Estimates of differenti 


n ; ; a) 
al amounts of interaction Were made on the basis of ( 
physical distance betwee: 


n positions occupied by crew members during flight ? 


2. Fiedler, F, E, Unpublished research, 


xx 


| 
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WI pend distance resulting from interaction made necessary by job responsi- 
s i zm both in ground-training and during flight. The basis for each prediction, 
pecific procedures, and results will be given for each hypothesis in turn. 


Physical Distance as a Determinant of Sociometric Preferences 

Bist as is divided into three main compartments, and each crew member is 
Ed ott ee in one of the three compartments which he occupies during 
a » ight. Informal interaction is thus largely confined within compart- 
uy se en within the same compartment, equipment and physical obstructions 

Me ent interaction between persons who are quite near each other. d 
aet punt were made on the basis of physical positions. Both involve 
ee aN he (an officer) and the radio operator (an enlisted man). These two 
E bot n ers occupy the same section of the forward compartment of the plane, 
Gs ibat €: somewhat isolated from other crew members. Therefore, we predicted 
enlisted m lo operators would show more liking for navigators than would other 
fiin en and (b) that navigators would show more liking for radio operators 
would other officers. 


M iin Operator-Navigator Relationship. Radio operators' preferences for 
enlisted catia were compared with preferences expressed by each of four other 
left, and t m These four men were the central fire control gunner and the right, 
of the pla ail gunners. The four gunners all occupy positions in rear compartments 

Bach ne, and have relatively little opportunity for interaction with the navigator. 
whether la s preference for the navigator was categorized according to 
least ntm gee was his most preferred officer, was intermediate, or was his 
received th es officer. The navigator was considered most preferred whenever he 
least prefe S ca number of choices given by the airman to an officer, and 
Officer,3 All ed whenever he received the minimum number of choices given to an 
preferred) omer preferences were classified as intermediate. Weights of 0 (least 

, 1, and 2 (most preferred) were assigned to the three categories. 


TABLE 
1 COMPARISON OF RADIO OPERATORS" AND CONTROL AIRMEN'S PREFERENCES 
FOR THEIR CREW NAVIGATORS 


Average Radio 


Average Operator's 
en Position of Preference rone for 
EM trol Airman for Navigator Navigator Difference t N* 
Centy, à MEINE ae <= "XC T Lum MÁS IN d 
Left cu Fire Control Gunner ‘71 114 36 223+ 44 
ght Gui 63 1-10 -48 297** 40 
Al ama 79 1-14 36 20* 42 
SUE 73 1-10 37 225* Al 


* «057 p, one-tail test. 
por RN ** -01—p, one-tail test. 
* ———————— X SSS E umi E s = 
ts are c 
Varies itish ae for correlated data because airmen's preferences are correlated within crews. Consequently, 
ly because of missing data for the control airman. 


3. Choices p; 
Prestige ae given to one officer, the aircraft commander, were here disregarded as he has greater 
the other four officers, Airmen who chose all four other officers an equal number of 


ti 
s fes 
Were eliminated from the sample. 
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hows the average preferences for the navigator ue AE 

tite h of the four gunners. In each case, radio operators s E" 

Sion for poapiew tor than the other airman, and each of the ks A ed 

aa eb e d the -05 level.4 Navigators are then more likely to be prete 

i cie ia Doe ban than by other airmen, as was expected. 

y 


akg Napar RIR beer operators than would other omea 
would snow Pow ce rank and prestige similar to the navigator, but are asien 
Three other d Mcd less communication with the radio operator. One (the em 
ES mir a rear compartment with the gunners, while two others (the e 
E edes sit in the forward compartment but are separated from ree 
ae bos ei d bulkheads. These three officers’ preferences for the radio opera 
Ei nied with navigators’ preferences for the same radio operators. 


; : i 
The number of times each officer chose the radio operator was converted 
a peri 


ip. We also predicted that navigators 


nto 
a a irmen. 
centage based on his total number of choices of the five lower-ranking atr 


This procedure controls variation between officers in the strength pei Low 
ferences for officers over enlisted men, and also weights data from o Fhoices 
showed strong preferences for one or two men even though they gave no age’ 
at all to the rest. Specifically, then, the hypothesis is that the navigator e P will 
greater proportion of his choices of enlisted men to the radio operator tha 

the other three officers. 


TABLE 2 COMPARISON OF NAVIGATORS’ AND CONTROL OFFICERS" PREFERENCES 
FOR RADIO OPERATORS 


E 
Average Percentage 
Crew Position Average Percentage of Navigators’ 
of Control of Choices Given to Choices Given to N 
Officer Radio Operators* Radio Operators Difference t ex 
pot ema i " 48 
Radar Observer 18-1 28-1 10-0 253 53 
Pilot 19-1 26:9 78 2:59% 52 
Bombardier 17-0 24-0 TO 2:40 
* -05>p, one-tail test. 
** -O1>p, one-tail test. jio 
= ad 
= z E rr T — — - E the RE 
* The percentage computed — 100 (number of choices to the Radio O t a ber of choices to 
Ogsrátor Central Fire Control Gunner, and Right, Left, and Tail [os e E ied 


by 

Table 2 shows the average percentages of choices given to radio operator” i 

navigators, and by each of the other officers. In all three comparisons, the navig eon 

gives a greater share of his choices to the radio operator, and the difference be nave 

the navigator and the other officer is significant beyond the -05 level. THUS: por 
gators and radio operators each show 


more liking for the other than do 
crew members of their respective statuses, 


Functional Distance as a Determinant of Sociometric Preferences F terat 

Some of the men in the B-29 crew have regular duties requiring them to to 
with specific other members of the crew. We also expected contacts of this cerea 
increase the likelihood that friendships would develop between the men co” p= 


4. All probabilities are given for one tail only. 


a" 
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The Central Fire Control Gunner-Bombardier Relationship. The central fire 
control gunner and bombardier furnish one instance where we might expect this 
process to take place. The central fire control gunner is the senior gunner of the 
crew while the bombardier is the officer in charge of the gunners. The central fire 
control gunner's duties entail both inter-phone contacts with the bombardier during 
flight and interaction with the bombardier on the ground before and after flight. 
The other gunners and the radio operator have less occasion to interact with the 
bombardier. Consequently, we should expect the central fire control gunner to 
show more liking for the bombardier than the other gunners and the radio operator. 
This prediction was tested by the same procedure used to test the prediction 
Concerning radio operators' preferences for navigators. Each airman's preference for 
the bombardier was categorized according to whether the bombardier was his most 
preferred officer, was intermediate, or was least preferred. Weights of 0 (least pre- 
ferred), 1, and 2 (most preferred) were again assigned to the three categories. 


T ; 
ABLE 3 COMPARISON OF CENTRAL FIRE CONTROL GUNNERS AND CONTROL 
AIRMEN'S PREFERENCES FOR THEIR CREW BOMBARDIERS 


Average Central 


Crew Position Average Fire Control 
of Control Preference for — Gunner's Preference 
Airman Bombardier for Bombardier Difference t N 
Radio Operator : ^ -62 3-77** 44 
Right Gunner 1:00 127 27 1-67 44 
Left Gunner 102 127 :25 1-72* 45 
Tail Gunner 1-00 125 25 1-81* 44 


* «057p, one-tail test. 
** «017p, one-tail test. 


Table 3 shows central fire control gunners? and other airmen’s average prefer- 
ences for the bombardier. In all but one case, central fire control gunners’ 
Preferences are significantly greater than those of the other airman. It will also be 
Noted that the airman who likes the bombardier least is the radio operator, who 

bs almost no direct work contacts with the bombardier. The results at both 
extremes in amount of interaction are then consistent with the hypothesis. 


The Aircraft. Commander-Pilot Relationship. A second case in which functional 
Istance should affect sociometric preferences involves two officers, the aircraft 
t mander and the pilot. The aircraft commander is actually the senior pilot of 
* plane, while the pilot is the co-pilot. These two men work together closely 
uring the flight and, in addition, attend ground school classes together. None of 
© three other officers—the navigator, the radar observer, and the bombardier— 
Pes So closely or continuously with the pilot as does the aircraft commander. 
Hots should then be better liked by aircraft commanders than by the other officers. 
sa ilots, on the average, receive 8-41 choices from their crew commanders. These 
They Pilots receive an average of 7:46 choices from the navigators in their crews. 
© difference is significant at the -02 level ((=2:27, N—61). 

Ombardiers’ and radar observers’ preferences could not be compared with 
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those of aircraft commanders because it was found that officers differed signifi- 
cantly in the total number of choices that they gave to other officers, disregarding 
direction. Both aircraft commanders and navigators made more choices than the 
other three officers. As this difference makes a comparison between aircraft « 
commanders’ preferences with those of an officer giving fewer choices ambiguous, 
other comparisons were not made. 

The fact that the aircraft commander and navigator make most choices is 
consistent with our general hypothesis in that these two officers are the most 
central officers in the crew in terms of their functions as crew members. The aircraft 
commander's role involves contact with all other officers, since he is held respon- 
sible for crew performance, while the navigator exchanges information both with 
the bombardier and with the radar observer as well as with the aircraft commander 


and pilot. Thus, the two men who are required to interact to a considerable extent 
with all other officers also tend to show stronger preferences for them 


The Officer-Central Fire Control Gunner Relationship. From the general hypo" - 
thesis that proximity and interaction are determinants of sociometric preferences, + 


we should expect a man who is required to wi s 
: ork with mber. 
but not at all with a second, to show a stron On other crew me A 


, me i 
e ane n who work with both others should prefer them equa’ y: 


N=47). Thus, the central fire c 
the group that has little contact with the other 


5. One enlisted man, the fli i ] 
i ; the flight engin i a 
greater prestige than the other EIN tues, ps "p es cod ne fbesap eor 
officers or enlisted men were included in the analysis, Sk a aces i 


M 
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DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study indicate that physical and functional proximity 
are factors to be considered in evaluating the interpersonal preferences of members 
of organized groups. The hypothesis that proximity is a determinant of inter- 
Personal preferences appears to apply as well in B-29 crews as in the previous 
studies of housing developments. 

In addition to testing this hypothesis in a different context, the present study also 
extends the interpretation of results in one major respect. The investigations of 
housing projects do not make it clear whether proximity determines only which 
Other individuals a specific person meets, or whether proximity continues to exert 
influence even beyond the stage of initial acquaintanceship. In the present study, 
it is apparent that the latter is the case. The crews consisted of only 11 men who 
had worked together frequently before the sociometric data were gathered, so that 
all of the men knew all other members of their crew fairly well. Even within this 
Small group, crew members were better liked by others who had worked with or 
near them most frequently. Thus, the data suggest a process such that as two men 


| "Meract with each other more and more, they begin to seem more likeable to each 


other. The content of interaction, and the conditions under which it will have such 
an effect, need further specification. However, exploration of the types and con- 
Sequences of interaction might be a highly fruitful means of increasing our under- 
Standing of interpersonal preferences. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Study tested the general hypothesis that sociometric preferences of members 
of bomber Crews are a function of the formal organization of the crew. The crew 
Organization is such that a specific physical position in the plane and specialized 
Job Tesponsibilities are assigned to each man. Both physical positions and job 
responsibilities enhance or restrict the opportunities for interaction among crew 
members, We hypothesized that crew members would be best liked by others who 
Aad greatest Opportunity for interaction with them. 

he results support the conclusion that interpersonal preferences of crew 
members are affected by the crew organization, and that greater amounts of contact 


(resulting from organizational requirements) facilitate the development of stronger 
Preferences, 
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Quasi-familial Relationships in Industry 


PAMELA BRADNEY 


IN a previous paper I have indicated how the concept of a joking relationship may 
be usefully 


ined applied in industry and how in fact joking may play a Very important 
Study P types of formal structure. Other concepts used extensively in the 
have T5 eie a Societics—namely those concerned with family relationships— 
Store. Fy moved useful in understanding the work-group situation in a department 
She dus Termore, there seems to be some evidence that the analogy is not only 
is weno of understanding the social contacts involved but might also 
to satisf —À applied by the management in organizing conditions conducive 
actory relationships and productive activity. ; 
carns her istant's job is to sell as much as she can, as quickly as she can. This 
and the app. n sdarfional income (commission, in the store studied, 4 per cent) 
from oie a of her superiors. If she knows her job she needs little or no help 
Contacts js dus ee to carry it out. On the contrary, any time spent on such 
time for ier ME point of View, entirely wasted, since it loses potential selling- 
Procedure and ee that is already severely limited by a complicated sales 
partment n her formal difficulties! In spite of this, both members of the same 
Work or durin Pe who happen to meet either in the course of their routine 
Sympathetic Pr hist breaks usually spend a certain length of time in friendly and 
ea ersation. They show an interest in each other's affairs both inside 
he store of sie store. They discuss and express mutual sympathy over matters in 
at is more, they show the utmost readiness, within 
ther whenever an opportunity arises. Each member 


their on ^. Beneral interest, 
Neir Capa bilities, to | de 
interests with those of other members of the 


help each o 
me extent identifies her 
r 


ns, but; y has long been recognized as important in large-scale 
© sense of 2n at aay not have been realized how similar is the unity required 
Probably F inity that exists between members of a family. In the store, and 


i Workers rte Begs such social structures, the necessity to compete with 
far combination rae need for their cooperation and mutual assistance; 
m ife everywhere He with mutual help is one of the main characteristics of 
sone ONship in the st ; t OWever, this is not the only way in which the work-group 
So Se of à lation ore may be compared with that of a family. There is a general 
pr, Pare With th With the organization as a whole—which may, perhaps, be 
3 m itive societies K relationship between members of the ‘extended’ family in 
i ns, with a Bees c as more particular affiliations, involving more intense 
uit amily unit ie PRO Soa work group. By means of comparison with a 
all relationships „Possible to throw light on the nature of this doubl 


waived. d] i p e affiliation 
erior- E ved. The analogy in fact proves useful in under: i 

the Store F Subordinate relationships and hyeme s bet e EE 

Ot. psa p ween equals throughout 


1. See previous 


paper (1) for analysis of these, 
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ae ae i 
i i it is that families in primitive societies (and to 
Let us first consider briefly what itis t otio abe D 
i ociety) and work groups like thos : 
: imitar Both the Ah and s department wA m e 
oe he control of two authorities, one of w 4 
y UO P a under i members of equal status need cadi pue M 
e i wants to do particularly well himself in 
RM n ues are more recacanaed pem the work Lee e - 
SOLUS family in that both are permanently engaged on a particular e E 
i m our own families the tasks are differentiated and the family 7 a nd 
pee once the children become adult. Similarly, both in the primitive fami de 
in fiie Work group there is a continuous association with other units of sa E 
kind in which the members form a similar status hierarchy and which are n a a 
of the same social whole. No factory or work group can of course be nen "E 
just a family writ large. It does, seem, however, in the store that in vi "bes 
structural resemblances between work group and family and also becau d. more 
every employee has the prototype of familial experience as a background: ae 
familial behaviour has become Superimposed on the structure than the 3 tisfac- 
itself can account for, and it seems likely that from this behaviour similar sa p. 
tions can be derived to those of family life. I will now deal in rather more 
with the various similarities noted. 


ie 


00 
RAD É Jealousy, because they are of one ‘flesh and b rk 
and this is particular] i Cieties where brothers form 4 


the fact that they too are 
partment, qui 


a 
E ctur 
ite apart from the various stru! 


fs 
The ‘father’ and ‘mother’ of the depart: derbuy? 

m d un n 
and here too a comparison can be usefull EE UP re an 3 
to be found j 


law for the c 


se 
n many societies. ‘The head of a a and 
onduct and liabilities of his children 9 4 


is approached’ (6, p. 83).2 The bu 


m 1 
d usually th i hrough WHOP o- 
yer is lik y the medium throug hous 


e the hard and severe ‘head of the PO 
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hold? and in contrast there is the softer and more understanding ‘mother’, the 
underbuyer, through whom the buyer often has to be approached. : 
Asina family there is competition between the ‘children’ for success in the eyes 
E their ‘parents’. The stabilization of their position in the department and the 
Possibility of any advancement depend on their being able to convince the under- 
uyer and buyer, particularly the latter, either of their selling ability or of some 
other desirable quality such as their politeness to customers or generally careful 
Work. Any praise from the buyer or underbuyer means a lot to the assistants, 
although if the slightest favouritism is shown towards one of them, they quickly 
à S Misit disapproval by a general coldness of manner towards the assistant in 
question and by a 'go-slow" reaction to any instructions given by the authority 
T S Owing the favouritism. No open quarrel with another assistant or open expression 
ot disapproval Occurs, however, no matter how much jealousy or anger may be 
Siko enced, until some recognized regulation is obviously being broken by the 
nding parties. i 
` Just as children who, as a result of the emotional relationship they have with 
Re SIE Parents, often object to taking orders from them, so it is with the assistants, 
E ©, in spite of the fact that they are employed to take orders from their depart- 
ser Superiors, often object to these orders. They sympathize with each omo 
aski Ne jobs given to them and say they cannot understand the buyer's reason 
; 8 them to do a particular thing when they had it in mind to do such-and-such 
» Which would have been so much better for all concerned. 
This Ne assistants may feel the buyer’s request is quite definitely pear ete 
then 5, Conclusion they always reach jointly, if it is to become articu ae P 
Í she Bet a spokesman to express their feelings to the underbuyer, in the hope E 
may be able to intercede on their behalf with the buyer. Sometimes the un ae 
should ess to do this; sometimes she tries to persuade the assistants Rd po 
way a ulia buyer has asked and explains to them the buyer's reasons. 
atter is gradually settled. 
buya though the E do not like taking orders from the Hp 
When ed are often very glad to be able to go to them for their s pene E 
i m With problems that they themselves are unable to solve. 2 grs 
= ask fo ties arise in the course of a transaction; sometimes an a int owen 
; Practic a personal concession to be made, and so on. As a result D B 
Under fanny the store and of the particular departmental training g m i 
r uud Just how far to go on their own initiative and when to ee ee 2n er 
Signs EN to a higher authority. They willingly submit to this an EE E 
Cases as net that they do not have to take the responsibility b. ET 
) Someti sin passing on the buyer’s orders, the underbuyer is ona a & 2203 tha 
 buye "Mes she is able to solve the assistant’s problem, without havi ath tod? 
buyer” metimes she finds the assistant a suitable time to make an app X 
Te De is al ing i that makes it easier for both parties. 
E Matter buyer, at te oe EE S unfeeling. If she is busy with other 
> mes, may appear Š 
Die When the assistant ab her approach she may dne m an abron Wy 
TOnsidera pie de times give order i ok tec tal Eris io hers is in 
ine Wj EM 's fun : 
am i h the ‘family e. T S. about her staff she will express Pr 
= The On for them, e.g. *I've got such a wonderful set of girls in this mue i 
Ey 3 an excellent team and I’d do anything to help any one of them. e 
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ivi idi jes 
i e knowledge of the individual idiosyncras! 
buyer also often Dp i ori di even if only very onpasion d i 
cdd agen seant factor in making for the buyer's popularity with he | 
eese Tia be strict. But she has to be human. . R E. 
n ah ibo assistants of the department tend to deis abe ieri dee E 
eH t s he underbuyer, if on th à d by 
dur d ah xe aut i store prizes, e.g. the prize awarde ; 
epum pompes dee to customers, no | an whatever apr e E 
the dien, d her co-workers. Instead they seem to show a genuine aur 4 
shown teat pe of the members of their department should have earne ben 
the Be si as they would if a member of their own family had received A a 
rim is a genuine admiration on the part of young members and ^ wre 
tee the skill in their work which the more experienced members have a 7 ‘hell 
ied rds "big sisters' of the department. The new members often try to eaP ters 
techniques and methods of work and the ‘big sisters usually help their ‘litt M 
to do this. Although they are proud of their 
to themselves and often showa great interest ; ring i 
make progress. Of course in this they do have the satisfaction of a a de nstyia 
certain prestige as a result of their abilities, but it may also possibly Pid also 
to play "little mother" in the department. In connection with this it pap orde 
noted that even the ‘little sisters’ of the department have the juniors tog "E 
to and, although in fact these orders are seldom carried out since the jut 
usually work directly for either the buyer or underbuyer, it gives the umm 
sense of importance to have Someone under their control, and in turn they 
a pride in the way the 


juniors are Progressing. 
Between certain assistants ine 


t 
abilities they do not try to ux them , 
in training others and watching | 


o 
en differ widely in age. They are usually abou! 
however, to have had a sim; ength of experience in the store and tan nts e: 
kill in selling. These partners may be either assista ^ up 


t 
ho F e 
to each other on a counter, friends (i.e. members p D 
posely contact each other in their free time) who happen to be working in g cl 
epartment, or simply members Who, i 
together. 


s a 
Enized informally, Each partner in no! 
of the other refers to her as my friend’, and the term in this mo er has a c0”, g 
tion that distinguishes the person in question quite clearly from any other !^ so 
the member may have either in the stor 


is sel 

n the amount she is Sê 

che — d — E — o 
3. An account of this ‘linking’ į 


iani Ip 
8 is given in 6, p. 142. The linking may in fact bea gener? 
menon of small work Broups— especially among women, 
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assistant is able to keep a constant check on how she herself is doing. But the 
relation is also often of a more sociable type: the partners confide in each other 
Over any ‘out-of-the-ordinary’ sale they have made or an unusual customer they 
have served; they discuss new merchandise and any particularly interesting aspect 
of old merchandise; they tell each other when they have had orders from or had to 
80 to the buyer, or some authority in staff office. They tell each other if they are 
not feeling well, and so on. In this way they are often able to help each other over 
difficulties. They relieve the boredom of the slack periods for each other and in ex- 
ceptionally busy periods when they are on the verge of losing their temper over a 
customer or another member of the department, a joke or a word of sympathy from 
a ‘linked’ partner often averts an outbreak, and relieves the tension. 

The ‘sibling principle’ which is seen in its most intense form in the relation 
between the linked partners can also be seen to operate to some extent throughout 
the Store, i.e. between members of different departments, in a way that again seems 
Similar to that found in primitive societies: Professor Fortes has shown how among 
the Tallensi, ‘individuals who have the same social role or have had similar socially 
Critical experiences are identified with one another whenever their role or these 
experiences come into a situation’ (2, p. 242). He quotes as one of the best instances 
of this the case of co-wives, who always speak of each other as ‘sisters’. In the same 
way members of the store in different departments who have similar roles and 
experiences in store life not only have the same formal status but also show a 
willingness to cooperate and help each other in the 'sisterly' manner evident in the 
individual department, when they happen to come in contact, e.g. when an assistant 
I5 sent with a customer to match goods she has chosen with those of another depart- 
ment. Even those of different rank in other departments are regarded as ‘big sisters’ 
Or ‘parents? (if of higher rank) or as ‘little sisters’ (if of lower rank) and in making 
an approach to another department are either looked to for advice and help, or 
are helped, as in the individual department. Above all the ‘A’ stock* in any depart- 
Ment are regarded with particular affection. They are like the ‘grandparents’ of a 
tribe and are felt in the same way to be a ‘living link with the past’ (6, p. 276), 
and in fact they often do teach newcomers something of the store’s history and of 
the tradition that has held them to their jobs for so many years. — 

here is, of course, some variation in the extent to which unity exists between 

the different departments and offices of the store. It depends largely on whether 
the interaction necessitated formally is one of mutual assistance or one of 
Spendency and on the attitude adopted by the assistants towards a department as a 
result of their particular experience of it. For instance, the Inexpensive Coat 
."epartment is on the best of terms with the Model Coat Department because each 
'S always helping the other by sending customers along; in the same way there is 
à good relationship between each selling department and the Receiving Room that 
H always at its service. However, relations are never quite as good between selling 
partments and the Adjustment Department, which is always troubling them 
With queries, or the Sanction Office, which may sometimes refuse or delay the 
Sanction of an important bill. The relation between departments also depends on 
€ personal knowledge of each other and past experience of the members involved. 
*t even where the formal structure, past experience, and present circumstances 
are of such a kind as to create the possibility of great disunity and distrust between 


4. Those who joined when the store was founded. 
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departments and their members, a sense of unity is still maintained and any enmity 
tends to be focused on a particular member within the department who is held 
to be the true cause of any trouble that has occurred, e.g. all bad feeling over 
queries tends to be focused not on the adjustment Clerks who bring the queries - 
to the selling departments but on the Manager of the Adjustment Office, although 
he may, in fact, have had nothing whatever to do with the queries in question. 
Although the unity within a department is always the strongest, there is @ 
noticeable sense of unity and sisterhood between members of different departments 


meet outside store hours. The importanc 


to some extent by the management and encoura i indivi in- 
X ed 1. by a uals in 
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about this place is that we're like itive and Negative kind, e.g. Wiss the 
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or fear of them as ‘strangers’ that might exist and to resolve other tensions likely 
to arise from the formal structure. à 

There is also, perhaps, an automatic sanction resulting from the psychological 
satisfaction of belonging to and being accepted by a ‘family’. Psycho-analysts hold 
that all effective and successful adult relationships are built up out of the emotional 
habits learnt in early childhood in the family situation (cf. 3), and it seems likely 
that it is because the social structure of the store allows expression in the work 
situation of the ‘family’ patterns of attachment to siblings and parents, that contacts 
within this group can be made so smoothly and happily. 

Nor should the satisfaction of the more general affiliation to the group be 
Overlooked. McDougall, in recognizing the herd instinct, wrote, ‘Its impulse 
becomes, on the human plane, the desire, not only for the physical proximity of 
other human beings and for intercourse with them, but also for the sharing of our 
emotions with other men; for it is only then that the gregarious impulse attains its 
fullest satisfaction’ (4, p. 432). Mo 

It may, of course, be argued that the family pattern of relationships in bringing 
a sense of belonging and mutual help, etc., is just as likely to bring the strong 
hostilities so often generated by familial relationships and which, although sup- 
Pressed, may often crop up in other ways. To a certain extent this does happen, 
but Strong hostilities are the likely outcome of the formal structure alone, quite 
apart from any ‘familial’ developments, which can in fact do little more than 
reinforce the basic tensions. Moreover, where they do occur it puts them into a 
familiar framework and, as a result both of this and of the fact that the framework 
I$ only a mock family and not a real one, the hostility tends to be reduced rather 
than aggravated. " 

The ‘sibling’ and 'family behaviour, like the joking behaviour, described 
Previously, can therefore be seen to play an important part in the life of the indivi- 
dual within the organization and because of this in the life of the organization 
Itself. For the individual it means that, once she has learnt the behaviour she is 
expected to adopt towards other members and that they are ready to adopt towards 

er, and once she has learnt the attitude of mind that is adopted towards other 
departments and management, she is able to feel completely ‘at home’ in a very 
true sense. The other members of the organization are no longer ‘strangers’; they 
are ‘brothers’, ‘sisters’, and ‘parents’, which means she can approach them easily 
Without formality and can trust them. This makes both for smooth running and 
Or time-saving generally. It also means that keen competition is natural as between 
Members of a family; yet at the same time it makes this competition a sort of game 
and for that reason it is less wearing and distressing than it would be if taken too 
Seriously. Above all the individual has a sense of ‘belonging’ and being taken 
ion of, and this, perhaps above all, is what makes her want to stay in her 
ob. 

From the point of view of management the behaviour described not only helps 
to avoid excessive labour turnover and make for smooth running within each 

partment and between departments, it also means that the management itself is 
accepted readily and without serious criticism by the employees—even though 
it may be unaware of this reason for its success. However, there seems no reason 
why Management should not in future make use of this kind of knowledge, 
Particularly in the organization of individual departments—the size of depart- 
ment on which the possibility of ‘linking’, etc., depends—and in the choice of 
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underbuyer and buyer, whose actual 
important than is usually considered. 
To what extent quasi-familial behaviour is t 
and to what extent this behaviour is likely to va 
is not yet clear. It is clear, however, that it is i 
these aspects of the large-scale organization s 
recognized that it is important for the indivi 
department, but there is little understanding 
and of just how important it is in the life oft 


personalities, it is evident, are far more 


o be found in other organizations 
Ty with different formal structures à 
mportant that further research into 

hould be carried out. It is generally 
dual to ‘fit in’ with the rest of the 
of what this fitting in really means 
he industry concerned. 
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Group Reaction to Two Types of 


Conference Leadership 
WILLIAM M. FOX! 


THERE is little question that the conference process has much to offer to modern 
organizations if it is properly developed and utilized. A serious limitation to its 
further implementation, however, is posed by the current dearth of objective, 
experimental data relating to it. This limitation assumes greater importance when 
We consider the extent of the popular usage of the process. Kriesberg and Guetzkow 
(4), after interviewing a large number of executives, report that conferences con- 
Sume from a quarter to one-half of the average executive’s time. This report is not 
Surprising; as an a priori observation we should anticipate a greater reliance upon 
iti by all types of groups as a result of the growing complexity of modern 
ciety. 

Available literature on the conference process reveals many contradictions and 
Inconsistencies in relevant theories. Findings of various staff members of the 
Conference Research Project at the University of Michigan confirm this. Sperling 
Investigated the more technical and experimental papers; Hariton made a study of 
Wisdom' literature based upon the experiential approach of trainers and executives 
Who have actually used the conference method; and Miller surveyed the literature 
9n communication problems in group discussion. Their principal findings have 
been summarized as follows (11): 

The experimental literature yielded but few definite conclusions which could be 
readily incorporated into conference theory, but contained many helpful ‘islands of 
theory’, The wisdom literature was full of contradictions; a converse to almost 
every assertion could be found. 

The present experiment, then, was prompted by a desire to obtain experimental 
data relating to certain questions concerning the effects of variations in the style of 
Conference leadership. These questions are posed below, each followed by hypo- 
theses that have been suggested by relevant research literature: 


1. Can a leader consistently achieve unanimous verbal agreements in order to resolve 


Controversial issues regardless of whether he employs a Positive or Negative Style of 
Leadership?2 . 


Related Hypotheses. Yes, verbal unanimity may be achieved through the skilled 
application of both styles of leadership. The Positive leader will be able to achieve 
Verbal unanimity by discouraging emotional conflict and involvement on the part 
of group members, by providing objective information to the group, and by 
encouraging constructive compromise rather than ‘majority rule’ as a goal for 
the discussion. The Negative leader can achieve verbal unanimity through the 


1. From Ph.D. Dissertation accepted by Ohio State University, March 1954. ; 
2. These styles are discussed in the section below devoted to the experimental design, 
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a ; s onal 
ersuasive imposition of his ideas upon the group; by adroitly exploiting emotion 
ie and by utilizing group social pressures to this end. 


2. If unanimous agreement as defined above can be achieved, will the Positively led 


1 i -ed with 
oup members feel different about their unanimous proposals when compared wit 
T 
Thé Negatively led group members? 


Related Hypotheses. The two different approaches will produce significan 
different reactions on the part of the group members. The Positively le Ae. 
members will tend to accept as their own and be satisfied with the group solu " 
to a greater extent than the Negatively led group members. This will occur beca E 
the Positively led group members will have less reason to be on the ed i 
hold adamantly to existing attitudes as a 'face-saving" necessity. The Positive d 
group members will have an opportunity to participate genuinely in the torma 
tion of decisions; they will have a more valid basis for identifying themselves e 
group solutions. Therefore, verbal unanimity when achieved through the app. 


h anim à 
tion of the Negative Style of Leadership will not tend to represent the same degre 
of intelligent understanding a 


individual group members as 


f when evoked by the Positive Style, Consequently, thg 
Positive Style will produce a 


climate that is more conducive to attitude change- 
3. Will one style of leadership 


-— thin 
tend to create a greater spirit of permissiveness W! th 
the group than the other style? 


ter 
adership will tend to engender a Eredet 
on the part of the group members, since the Positive i et 
: ge group unity and h he Negative 
will attempt to ‘sell’ hi group unity armony, whereas th g 


der 
ent of the Positive Style that the a 
ality upon the group, the positio, Ye 
discussion atmosphere and will pes seid 
group members will tend to be us 
1 § the Negatively led group members: the 
considered, there will tend to b BAE E d by 
Positive Style of Leadership. © a more permissive atmosphere create 


4. Will one style o 


$ . ation 
of leadership tend to facilit 1 rn amunicatl 
than the other style? facilitate better intra-group con ^ 


ve leader's emph: 


asi harmony 
the group should encourage a more effei opon dd 


ctive exchange of ideas. d 
[4 
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Related Hypothesis. As a result of the greater satisfaction that the Positively led 
group members will have with the final group solutions and the ‘climate’ 
and process of their discussions, the leaders will be regarded as displaying a better 
quality of leadership when they assume the Positive Style. 


DESIGN AND CONDUCT OF THE EXPERIMENT 
A 2X2x2 factorial design with four equated student discussion groups was 


used. It provided the fullest exploitation of the conditions existing at the time the 
experiment was undertaken. The design represents three factors at two levels each: 


Factor Level 1 Level 2 
Leadership style Positive Negative 
Leader personality* Leader 1 Leader 2 
Discussion topics* Problem 1 Problem 2 


* H " B H 
dud were control factors which it was found had only nominal influence upon group 
n. 


" A cross-over technique was employed (in the absence of an opportunity to 
im more than four equated groups) to attempt to balance the effects of the 
main factors and to provide a greater response sampling. This procedure may be 
illustrated as follows: 


Group W 


Leader 2, Problem 1, Positive Style 
Leader 1, Problem 2, Negative Style 


Group X 


Leader 2, Problem 1, Negative Style 
Leader 1, Problem 2, Positive Style 


Group Y 


Leader 1, Problem 1, Positive Style 
Leader 2, Problem 2, Negative Style 


Group Z 


Leader 1, Problem 1, Negative Style 
Leader 2, Problem 2, Positive Style 


Some inducement had to be afforded the discussion participants to keep them 
realistically in the field of discussion. Four groups of nine college students each 
a equated on the basis of various criteria} from a total of 117 male students 
hs were enrolled in the writer’s classes. The majority were juniors and seniors 
th © were told that participation in the discussions would account for 25 per cent of 

eir final course grade. 


hor e Age, (b) Marital Status, (c) Religious preference, (d) Grade point average, (e) Classifica- 
i me ) Size and location of home town, (g) Sex, (h) Major area of study, @ Athletic participation, 
bserved personality adjustment. 
s 
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— e 
Two discussion leaders of dissimilar age and background were trained to assumi 
alternately the Positive and Negative Styles of Leadership.4 


P itiv / Leadership: 
ae Ld do uei ue the Sin for ideas or an agenda for discussion. Td 
ts perspective’ is afforded the group and procedure becomes a matter fo 
€ pem attempts to foster interactio 
verbal participation to less than one-third of th 
3. The major portion of the leader's activit 
(a) Demonstrating non-emotional rec 
comments from the group. I" i 
(b) Providing technical or objective information fo 
by explaining and summarizing significant group tho 
4. The leader attempts to main 
censure sparingly and objectively, 
5. The leader employs role-playing, \ 
niques when they seem appropriate.5 M. 
6. The leader encourages compromise, intelligent understanding, and wi 
acceptance of group solutions by eac 
vote. 3 
7. The leader may attempt to relieve 8roup tension in a crisis through the us? | 
of group self-evaluation, 
| 


n among members by limiting his 
€ total verbal activity of the group. 
y is devoted to: s d 
ognition and understanding of ideas an 


RS 
r the group; clarifying issue 
ught, periodically. "T 
tain a matter-of-fact attitude, giving prais 


ANT h- 
role reversal, and risk-description tec 
h group member as substitutes for decision bY 


: ale 
ie many respects, the Negative Leadership Style is antithetical to the Positiv 
Style. 


poder bs Negative Style of Leadership the Leader: 
. Pr 


Spares an agenda for th 
of the a j sonar) 


Pert information. 
PPort his views: he p 
manner favorable to his position, 


4. Demonstrates partialit 


" is tO 
-Bliver and tends to give greater emphas! 


iodi ; in 4 
Sriodically clarifies and summarizes, but 


y by non-objective| 
als who support his 
do not. 


2» INDE the e of role-playing, Tole reversa] and risk-description wa 
miques; 1f he were to use them it Would be in a ma > ar a at 
position. nner designed to sub: ; 

6. Encourages acceptance of his Position and di here an faction 
oe or ia 
opposition by the employment of maiori poses of individual 


ent 
Y giving praise and encourager ig 
VIEWS; polite criticism to thos 


authority upon the group. 

The Positive leader was to continue the dj lon of a problem until V€ 

pi eames aa MEC d padece 
4. These role descriptions have d 


rn i tt (7 
: Tawn most heavily upon th Lippitt C 
5. For information about the Risk Technique see ON Ose used by Ronald Lipp 
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unanimity regarding solutions to the problem was achieved, or until it seemed that 
nothing more could be gained through continued discussion. The Negative leader 
also was to continue a discussion until verbal unanimity or a seemingly hopeless 
impasse was reached; however, he was to attempt to ‘sell’ solutions to the group. 

Student surveys were conducted to determine experimental discussion topics 
which would be controversial and of interest to the participants. The experimental 
discussion problems were: 


Problem 1: ‘Should Negroes be admitted to white American colleges; if so, under 
what conditions? 

Problem 2: *Should anything be done about so-called professionalism or commer- 
cialism in inter-collegiate football and basketball; if so, what?’ 


Various measuring devices were developed to provide indications of the effects 
of the Positive and Negative Styles of Leadership. A brief discussion of the nature, 
function, and administration of these instruments follows. 


Observer Ratings. Two observers were trained to classify independently all dis- 
cussion utterances into one or more of three categories: Objective Task Functions, 
Positive Social Functions, and Negative Social Functions.6 These ratings were 
made to provide an indication of the quality of interaction among members. 


Attitude Dispersion Scales. These scales were designed to measure the pre-discussion 
and post-discussion attitudes of the group members to provide an indication of the 
degree and direction of any attitude change effected by the discussion. There were 
two scales, one for each experimental problem. The appropriate scale was adminis- 
tered before and after the discussion of a problem to each member of the discussion 
Broup. As was the case with all of the questionnaires, the identities of the respond- 
ents Were never known to the writer or others; secret group numbers known only 
to the holders were used. 


P ost-Meeting Questionnaire." An eight-item questionnaire was administered at the 
conclusion of each discussion meeting. This questionnaire was designed to provide 
Indications of group permissiveness, participant satisfaction with solutions reached, 
the presence of attitude change, and the extent to which the group members were 
aware of the presence of the observers. 


Post-Problem Questionnaire. A fifteen-item questionnaire was administered ap- 
Proximately one week after the conclusion of each experimental discussion. This 
questionnaire was designed to provide indications of group permissiveness, partici- 
Pant satisfaction with solutions reached, the presence of attitude change, participant 
Satisfaction with discussion leadership, friendship formation, and the popularity of 
group members, intra-group competition and communication. 


Final Questionnaire. A thirteen-item questionnaire was administered approximately 


6. These Categories were formulated after a review of pertinent literature. For examples, Ven 
The Task Function, Group Function, and Individual Function categories employed by Morton 
Deutsch (3); The Group Centered Roles, Task Centered Roles, and Individual Centered Roles 
that are Suggested by the National Training Laboratory's Report (10); the Functional Roles of 
Group Members described by Benne and Sheats (1). _ , NY , 

7. An attempt was made to develop valid questionnaires by formulating the majority of question- 
naire items on the basis of questions that had demonstrated their utility in other studies under 
roughly comparable conditions. 
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two weeks after the completion of the last experimental discussion to the members 1 
of our four experimental groups. Designed to provide indications of participant 
satisfaction with solutions reached, the presence of attitude change, and the degree 
of realism achieved in the experimental environment. 3 


Leader Time Record. A record of the total verbal participation time of each leader — 
for each discussion was compiled to indicate the extent to which the leaders 
complied with the verbal participation requirements of the leadership styles. 3 


Typescript. A verbatim record of the experimental discussions, made to provide 


indications of the extent of group involvement and the consistency with which the i 
leaders applied the two styles of leadership. l 


RESULTS 


The experimental data relating to the questions po i hypo- 
: sed and their related hyp 
e were erga in terms of the five-per-cent foal of confidence; if the nu^. 
ypotheses could not be rejected at this level, the di ined were pre- 
sumed to be the result of chance » the differences obtained were p 


b E all 
required personal and professiona] qua - oe if they possess the norm: 


oes t 
hall facilities. It would be desirable fo 


the first group of Negro students to discuss with them the unique problems bey | 
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would face initially; to reassure them and provide them with an opportunity to 
make suggestions and express their feelings. Make provisions to place any white 
students on ‘probation’ who attempted to make trouble with the Negro students. 

6. Since admission is by invitation, leave the question of admitting Negroes into 
Social fraternities up to the membership of the particular group. 

i 7. Permit the coach to decide whether or not Negroes should play on varsity 
cams. 

Verbal unanimity was achieved for every point in this list with the exception of 
Proposal 5. One group member ‘held out’ for segregated dances with the belief 
that non-segregated dances would present an unnecessary risk for the success of the - 
admission program. 

_ The above evidence, in addition to the consideration that the leaders were not 
highly skilled and experienced in assuming the experimental styles of leadership, 
Provide at least qualified support for the hypothesis: that verbal unanimity may be 
achieved through the use of both the Positive and Negative Styles of Leadership 
as defined in this study. In any event, an adequate degree of verbal unanimity was 
achieved in all the experimental discussions to provide a basis for testing the 
hypotheses relating to Question 2 (below): that verbal unanimity is an erroneous 
Indicator of the extent to which group members actually accept, and are satisfied 
with, group solutions; the Positively led group members will tend truly to accept 
Broup solutions to a greater extent than Negatively led group members. 

The results pertaining to Question 2 (If unanimous agreement as defined can be 
achieved, will the Positively led group members feel different about their unanimous 
Proposals—in terms of acceptance of them and satisfaction with them—when 
Compared with the Negatively led group members?) provide support for the 


TABLE | TABULATION OF RESPONSES ON THE BASIS OF LEADERSHIP STYLE TO 
FOUR FINAL QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS (35 d.f.) 


— 
Mn. pos. Mn. neg. Value 
Question led grps. led grps. Diff. t= of P 
Q. 6: Did you enjoy the Negro discussion? 444 3:89 155 171 10 
Q. 7: Did you enjoy the athletic discussion? 4:17 2:67 1:50 4:76 001 
Q. 10: Did the Negro discussion change your . 
attitude about the problem? 2:06 2:00 *06 :20 
Q. 11: Did the athletic discussion change your 
attitude about the problem? 1:89 1:22 67 3:13 01 


— E 


* eas F 
uu For the purpose of computing t-tests for the above responses, a scale value of ‘1’ was assigned to None responses 
a scale value of ‘5’ was assigned to Very Much responses. 


hypotheses made. Despite the achievement of a surprising degree of verbal un- 
animity in each of the eight experimental discussions, there were significantly more 
favorable responses by the Positively led group members to such questions as: 
Did the athletic discussion change your attitude about this problem? (See 
Table 1, Question 11.) 
How often was your own thinking affected by what the others were saying? 
(See Table 2, a, Question 6.) 
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2 EFFECTS OF LEADERSHIP STYLE IN TERMS OF Q A 

inani — MEM nues m Value 

jc HM Mn.pos. Mn. neg. ^a of P 
Question led grps. led gps. Diff. t of 


POST-MEETING QUESTIONNAIRE (68 df) 
a. 


*001 
x : 4:38 00 
did you feel this meeting was today? 3:85 2:80 1:05 
4 pee Jnd yourself wanting to say LM 1 
e during the meeting that you didn’t actually n T A Ph | 
d 'ere the things you person- | 
yi t were the 19S you p | 
E a re a of the meeting different 
from What the group was trying to accom- - 
plish? 


3:94 05 29 A 
ully do you think the members were in 
4. pet duh lat the group was trying to ie jas as 48 
ish today? ^ f 
5 oun feel fee To contribute ideas to the 1-96 +10 
pe ion today? 442 3:91 ‘Sl 
discussion y. e 
6. How often today was your own thinking 2-50 +02 
i affected by what the others were Saying? 2:55 2:00 “55 yk | 
7. How friendly was the group toward you w 64 
today? 4:60 451 
8. To what extent were you aware of the 
presence of the observers during the discus- 115 
sion today? 4:40 417 23 
b. POST-PROBLEM QUESTIONNAIRE (70 df.) j 
1. Did you desire to excel others in the group? 3-97 4:08 ‘ll 48 
How Cooperatively did the group work to- ol +05 
&ether on this Problem? 4:03 3:64 +39 2 
3. Did you Jind that you had difficulty in get- 9 3 
ting your ideas across to others? 422 4-08 14 5 3 
4. Did you find that you had difficulty in trying 
to follow or get the Point of what the others 
were saying? 4:53 4:50 :03 415 
5. How did the others tend to react to your 
ideas or suggestions? 3-25 3:14 EU 1:18 
6. How friendly did you feel towards the group? — 4.59 4:39 41 +94 
7. How good were the contributions of the ni i 
others in the group? 411 367 -44 2:78 .20 
8. Did the group help your thinking? 3:14 2:81 +33 1:28 
9. What do you think of the final decision of 
the group? . : 3-78 3-64 14 -64 
10. What was your general overall impression of 
the quality of leadership shown by the group .001 
leader? 411 272 139 — 6:66 
11. What would you consider was the group's 
overall impression of the quality of the 
leader? 


.001 
3-92 2-61 


131 — 691 A 
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spirit of permissiveness within the group—in terms of defensiveness or self- 
orientation, willingness to express genuine views and tolerance of others’ views— 
than the other style?), experimental data indicate that the Positive Style of Leader- 
ship created a more permissive group atmosphere. That is shown by the finding 
that the Positively led group members represented a significantly greater proportion 
of Objective and Positive Social Function Statements—as recorded by the observers 
—and a significantly smaller proportion of Negative Social Function Statements 
than were found for the Negatively led group members. (See Table 3). 


TABLE 3 EFFECTS OF LEADERSHIP STYLE IN TERMS OF OBSERVER CLASSIFICATION 
OF DISCUSSION STATEMENTS INTO THREE CATEGORIES* (2 d.f.) 


Actual Frequency 


Objective Pos. Social Neg. Social 
Statements Statements Statements Total 
sho a No: — 3394 313 329 4,036 
ed Groups 95: 84-1 T6 8:3 100 
All Negatively No: 1,592 70 243 1,905 
Led Groups 96: 83:6 3:6 12:8 100 

Expected Frequency 

Ann posit No: 3,387 262 387 4,036 
ed Groups 96: 83-9 6:5 9:6 100 
All Negatively No.: 1,599 123 183 1,905 


Led Groups 96: 83-9 65 9-6 100 


* " 
this 115 nul hypothesis was made that the above data represent random samples from a common population. With 
each of the thee the pooled frequencies for all samples provide the estimates of the proportions to be expected in 
the basis of ree categories. A significant difference at the -001 level was found between the aggregate responses on 
ment betw test of chi-square after R. A. Fisher. The Observer Ratings seem to be reliable; the percentage agrec- 

V5 per pma the raters for items which both classified ranged from 76 per cent to 95:6 per cent with an average of 
of 23:3 bere - ‘Surplus items’ as a percentage of the total ranged from 98 per cent to 30:3 per cent with an average 

oth Obie mee reasonable to assume the same level of reliability for the ‘surplus items’ as for the items that 


T Furthermore, when the responses of all of the Positively led group members 
be compared with the responses of all of the Negatively led members, significant 
ifferences favoring the Positive Style were found for such questions as: 
How did you feel this meeting was today? (See Table 2, a, Question 1.) 
Did you find yourself wanting to say things during the meeting that you didn’t 
actually say? (See Table 2, a, Question 2.) 
How cooperatively did the group work together on this problem? (See Table 2, b, 
Question 2.) 
" Experimental data relating to Question 4 (Will one style of leadership tend to 
acilitate better intra-group communication than the other style?) were inconclusive. 
With regard to Question 5 (Will group members have a higher regard for the 
quy of leadership displayed by the leader when he is practising one style of 
adership than when he is practising the other style?), it was found that the groups 
Consistently favored the Positive leader. This was indicated by the significantly 
More favorable response of the Positively led group members to the questions: 
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What was your general overall impression of the quality of leadership shown by - 
S i T 
le 2, b, Question 10.) , ; S ; 
RR Bea eos cece: was oa group’s overall impression of the quality of F 
2, b, Question 11.) i 
px PUT. pani = pointed out that both leaders strongly aem E 
M Style of Leadership at the conclusion of the experiment. They p zi 4m 
i roductive of real attitude change, but felt more at ease wi e 
s oen of the group hostility they claimed was created by the UN 
Style. Interestingly enough, both admitted that they had doubted the value o 


leader style distinctions until they had actually begun to practise the styles before 
groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite the fact that the Positive Sty 
more time (see Table 4) for the completio: 
the Positive Style was su 
Positive Style created: 

1. A more 

2. Greater 

. leader. "e. 

3. Greater group member satisfaction with and acceptance of group solu ts 

perhaps therefore, superior capacity for changing the attitudes of participants. 


TABLE 4 


; required 
le of Leadership consistently xe 
n of a discussion, the results indicate The 2 
perior to the Negative Style in several respects. 


permissive and friendlier group atmosphere. ference 
group member satisfaction with the performance of the confe 


TOTAL TIME IN MINUTES REQUIRED FOR 
EACH OF EIGHT EXPERIMENTAL DISCUSSIONS 


Positive Style Negative Style 


Leader 1, Problem 1 273 105 
Leader 1, Problem 2 146 99 
Leader 2, Problem 1 300 108 
Leader 2, Problem 2 135 96 

Totals 854 408 


ri 
ucy (6, 2, 7, 5, 9, 12). Consequently, the 
reason for assuming that the Positive S 


aeris si 
2 «ve Style of Leadership will generate 
consequences in other conference situations, 
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The Measurement of 
Supervisory Methods"? 


MICHAEL ARGYLE, GODFREY GARDNER, 
AND FRANK CIOFFI 


Tuis paper is the first of two which will report the results of an investigation into 

he eflects of different styles of first-line supervision on productivity and related 
variables. The investigation was carried out in eight electrical engineering factories 
^ the United Kingdom (see Appendix E). 

Since the war there has been a great deal of talk about ‘progressive’ or ‘demo- 
cratic’ techniques of leadership and human relations in industry. It is often not 
clear what exactly is meant by these terms, or if foremen vary only along this one 
dimension, Such has been the enthusiasm in this country for new methods of 
Supervision during recent years, that a large number of courses for foremen have 
os s n established; arranging courses or sending people to outside courses is now an 
el Part of a progressive personnel department. Furthermore, emphasis is 
Bud laid on the *human relations’ aspects of such training. As a matter of fact 
A e 1s almost no positive evidence that such training is effective (9, 10), and the 

cation of these courses may be regarded as the result of a myth started by Elton 
i to the effect that human factors are more important than economic or 
o nologica] ones (1). In this paper we examine the attempts first of others, then 
A asada to measure just those aspects of foremanship which these courses 
on to Promote. In the second paper we shall report the influence of these methods 
a Productivity, absenteeism, and labour turnover, and examine whether there are 
ny differences in supervisory practices between trained and untrained foremen. 
is th aving decided upon the dimensions of foreman behaviour, another difficulty 
2 at of measuring them. As will be seen below, we have rejected the reliance on 
se ngle method of measurement, often used in the past, and have used four 
Parate measuring methods, in an attempt to find stable dimensions independent 
2 € vagaries of particular techniques. The extent of the correlations between these 
sures, and between the dimensions, will be described below. 


THE CHOICE OF DIMENSIONS TO BE MEASURED 


fi It is Probably true to say that all observation is made within some conceptual 

és Mework, Ideally a study of foremen might begin with a prolonged observation 

. Many foremen, describing all their industrial activities in phenomenological 
hia = - - — 


1, Th Eo 
Medica pie 
Co dica 


earch was sponsored by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research— 
Research Counci Joint Comites di Human Relations in Industry, and financed from 
. Weart Funds derived from United States Economic Aid. Mas 
Crom, © are indebted to the following firms for allowing us to carry out this investigation; 
Pton Parkinson Ltd., Doncaster; G.E.C., Witton, Birmingham; Lancashire Dynamo & 
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ith simple, unbiased 
terms, i.e. without reference to ee et ees lee : np ve col 
descriptions of phenomena or ap an length of time (or a combination A 
cades eur ees eg factor qualis would disclose Mes 
ME ee of foreman behaviour, and these dimensions € 
mb a pui irically discovered rather than conceptually imposed. a would 
a this procedure would entail practical difficulties. Observem e 
have fo: watch many foremen at their daily work for at least a week. Mp is n0 
would take six months to describe a hundred foremen in this a operate has 
unreasonable, but whether management, unions, or foremen wou ical factors, V* 
yet to be discovered. Moreover, in looking for social-psycho m he docs it. 
might be concerned not so much with what à foreman im as h i 
Reprimands, for instance, can be administered in a variety o S d previous į 
As an alternative, we began by looking at those dimensions tion and whic j 
research had shown to be related to productivity or job sansan on which had | 
were, therefore, perhaps causally relevant, and also those dimensi | 
emerged as group factors in previous analysis. 
Our main sources of reference were the work at: 


iii) Ca 
Michigan. (i) Office Supervisors (14, 17). (ii) Railroad Foremen (15). (ii ) 
pillar Tractor Co. (13). ice: California stat? 
S. California. (iv) Four organizations: U.S. Forest Service; Seinen ock 
Department of Employment; Naval Air Station Repair Depar 
heed Aircraft Corporation (4). 
Ohio. (v) Naval Officers (21). 


titute of 
: s 

Ideas were also gained from studying work done at the National In 
Industrial Psychology in London. 


ter- 


(vi) Castle (3). cane research W 
The behavioural categories which thus emerged from previous T 
seven, namely: 
(a) General as opposed to close supervision. ; " 
(b) Pressure for production. doi? 
(c) Time spent on su 


S : spent 
Pervision and planning as opposed to time P 
similar work to that of the Operators. 


(d) Power or authority of foremen, whether formal or informal (in 
superiors on behalf of subordinates). d beh 
(e) Employee-centred behaviour as Opposed to production-centre 
(f) Democratic as opposed to authoritarian Supervision. — ethods. 
(g) Discipline—obtained by persuasive as Opposed to punitive m 
(a) General vs. Close Supervision tch the 
One way in which foremen can Vary is the extent to which they n Ef the Cp 
who work for them. That this is related to efficiency has been SV e aske 2 of 
fornia study (4) and two of the Michigan studies (13, 14). Foremen We u 
questions as whether employees 


od work ° ert 
need to be supervised to get g0 foreman s 
them and if employees can be trusted to keep working whether the fo 
or not. 


ah 
fluence wit 


aviou’ 
el 
cali 


d" 

-— y 
ucas id^ 

ee vies V 


Crypto Ltd., Acton; Laurence, Scott, and Electromotors Ltd., Norwich; € 
Birmingham; Midland Electric Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Birmingham; Newm 
Yate, Bristol; Parmiter, Hope, and Sugden Ltd., Manchester, 
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EUN iis has validated this method of assessing closeness of supervision against 
DRE However, Katz et al. (14) in the Office study thought that two 
©. 19) we ot £ subordinates about the explanation of a reason for new jobs 
Roots x n ir ways of measuring closeness of supervision. But this slight. 
eee Js Ae otained after assuming that because ‘new methods’ are very similar 
visi eady in use, ' highly detailed explanation is a method of closely super- 
e employees'. This is not necessarily so. 
dui tt closeness of supervision as ‘the degree to which the supervisor 
tm m on his employees frequently, gives them detailed and frequent instruc- 
c» "(i4 in general limits the employees’ freedom to do their work in their own 
y » P- 17). This is the definition that we, too, have followed. 


(b) Pressure for Production 
ues: ei assumed by management that an essential part of supervision is to 
Oh peni for production at all times, with increased pressure when special 
far, there is © be completed in a short time. In the studies that have been made so 
ue very little to support this attitude; in fact some slight evidence appears 
&gest the possibility that such pressure is negatively related to productivity 
n apu of question that was asked in connection with this dimension is seen 
Diere p. or study (13), where foremen were asked: ‘Do you feel there is much 
illustrates he m and your section to get out more work?’ This question also 
aene e usual assumption that pressure exerted at the top is transferred 
employees s, i.e. a foreman who is under pressure himself will exert pressure on his 

In the Oi 
áxipleyem, E study there was no attempt at cross-validation. In the Tractor study, 
practices s and foremen were asked similar questions about the supervisory 
between : E regards pressure employed by the foremen, but no correlations 
on “Ur e answers are quoted. However, Comrey et al. (4) put four questions 
subor P ion] to 100 supervisors and four on ‘Pressure for Production' to their 
Inates, obtaining a correlation of -34 (significant beyond the -001 level). 

Octet defined this dimension as the amount of pressure for output that foremen 

upon their workers, 


BY ios 
© is spent on Supervision 
time foreman may spend his time in a variety of ways. He may spend part of his 
that ee his operatives at work, supervising them in the sense of ensuring 
es €y are busily at work and that they are doing their job in the right manner. 
er part of his time may be spent in the office, if he has one, planning future 


Wor 3 * 
; making out requisitions for materials and equipment that will shortly be 


nee s i i ul s | 
ded in his department, making out reports, and arranging the distribution of 
distinct, are legitimately 


Wor : i 
Part Fone his operatives. These two functions, though l 
Sheng what is understood by the term ‘supervision’. Some foremen, however, will 

nd part of their time ‘on the bench’, i.e. doing the same general type of work as 


ei ; s ies 
r experienced workers, either because they believe that there are special jobs 


that I 
they alone can perform satisfactorily, or because there are rush jobs and a 


s 
e of skilled employees. They may, of course, be ‘working foremen’3 who 


— 


3, T RN 
Sup n British industry there is the practice of calling 


ISO) : 
T or foreman, or even ‘non-working’ foreman, 


the purely supervisory foreman a staff 
while the working foreman is known by 
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are expected to work with the men they supervise. Where a foreman is responsible. 
for selecting and training new employees, this would be a third subdivision 0! 
supervision, but helping with production which is lagging would be work ‘on the 
bench’ (or on the shop-floor) and is not supervision. Time spent on supervision Was. 
found to be related to productivity in three previous studies, the Office, the 
Railroad, and the Tractor Co. j 
Office section heads were asked: ‘What proportion of your time is given to- 
supervisory matters? Railroad foremen were asked: ‘How much of your time 40 
you usually spend in supervising and how much in straight production work?" 
In the Tractor study, the division of time was made on a different basis. Foreme! 
E ee E n E your time do you usually spend in supervising the men, 
d 1 r things like planning the work, making out reports, an 
ealing with people outside your section?’ 
eee or d studies was there any attempt to validate the measurement of 
From this examination of 
spent on straight production 
initially we chose a three-wa 


e 
O-— 


— 


Previous work, it seemed important to separate time 
from the two main supervisory functions and 50 
3 break-down of the time dimension into hours spe? 
to analyse their time in thi ; on the bench. It proved to be too difficult for foremen 
? DN 2 Mi so dimension was simplified into the hs 

A E | spent 1. in : -floor supe, 
vising. The proportion of time vmm the ames 2 dn theshop fio ait 


t P s its 
was abandoned. pt to analyse a foreman’s behaviour in temporal un 


(d) Power of Foremen 


Some studies indi i 
r icate , n 
without too muci te that the power of the foreman (freedom to run his sectio! 


upper management. If he is sym, foreman has a certain amount of influenc 


he only arouses e 3 
Abk xpec É 
dissatisfaction, Peetations that cannot be fulfilled and thus ine 


In the California studie 
LEE l s (4 
Authority’ if they did not A Kay 
should make themselves, if they were 
the necessity of getting approval from 


reases 


equate 
h they 
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: ers 
éste his superiors in these matters and othe : 
‘elation between *Adequate Authority q as 


-22 (significant almost at -02). (questions to subordinates. 


In our study we followed this concept of ‘Adequate Authority’ but were 


— E 


not 


such terms as leading hand, charge-hand, gang- 


es 
a : is wag 
are usually included in direct labour costs. leader. The latter is not on the staff and his 
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p in obtaining validation. Some managers were reluctant to admit that 
ocd init ; ia es influence with them, or else gave ratings that did not corres- 
ae given by the foremen themselves. It is likely, of course, that a 
re E eplies might reflect the amount of power he would /ike to have. That is 
tie le : reman who disliked responsibility might say he had enough or too much, 
ibiectvel Vii ian foreman might express a desire for more, even though 
adimit y they were equally influential. In view of these difficulties, we found it 
isable to drop this dimension altogether. 


(e) Employee-centred vs. Production-centred Attitudes 


— decent yeas, nearly all training courses for foremen and supervisors have 
Ee cating employee-centred behaviour. As mentioned above, this approach 
dosiel z springs from the belief that the early Hawthorne investigations con- 
the ns as i that treating workers as human beings, and not just as cogs in 
Selena ati machine, is far more effective in increasing output than any other 
is justified ara a of the working environment. Whether or not this belief 
Tosti et ait as certainly been the policy of training courses to encourage super- 
ON an | evels to take a personal interest in the workers. Among many managers 
Vc m E the belief that, just as contented cows produce most milk, happy 
thing meen uce most goods, and therefore, in the interest of production, every- 
i has e done to keep the workers happy. "A , 
Satisfactio not, however, been empirically established that productivity and job 
relationshir are functionally related. Even if they were, it is doubtful whether this 
depen Fred could be regarded as causal since neither can be manipulated in- 
cda a of the other. In order to find the direction of causation it 1$ usually 
while sd o do an experiment since correlations alone will not show this; therefore, 
SER R can find factors that influence both job satisfaction and output, we 
A nd the causal relation between them. 
been empi to measure the ‘employee-centred’ aspect of foreman behaviour have 
tatiana e in the Michigan studies. In the Railroad study, for example, being 
stud eed is contrasted to being *work- or self-orientated’. In the Office 
ogi Eh esides the employee-centred versus production-centred classification, a 
dentine. related attitude is investigated, namely, the degree to which the supervisor 
In rs with the company, compared to his identification with his employees. 
prod ie Tractor study, it is shown that ‘keeping up morale’ and keeping up high 
ew are not necessarily opposed methods of supervising. 
owever, in these three studies the cross-validation on this dimension was very 


low 4 
d Comrey et al. obtained three measures of this dimension. 


oremen were asked four questions 


(i A 
) Human Relations vs. Production-centred. F | 
k’; attitude to the current emphasis 


COverj . 
on as the importance of ‘getting out the wor t : l 
he importance of ‘human relations’; the proportion of time spent in consulting 

le. 


an i i i 
ind Counselling subordinates; and the importance of keeping up mora. 


n 7 H B H 
) Social Nearness. Subordinates were asked six questions covering the actual 
utside actual working-hours. 


artici . 
m | eipation of foremen in the lives of employees o | 
. >YmMpathy. Subordinates were asked four questions regarding the extent to 


ich they would discuss their personal problems with the foreman. 


U 
wertunately, the first measure (Foreman) did not 
Ordinates)—the correlations were ‘03 and 13 


correlate with the other two 
respectively, and neither was 
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significant. The two ‘Subordinate’ measures showed a highly significant correlation 
es aes Ed. the foreman who is described as being 'employee- contis 

Aa zm being of prime importance to keep his workers happy. He ta E 
= nal interest in them and supports them as much as possible. The fore E 
aoe at the other end of this dimension stresses production and technical aspects; 
he regards the workers primarily as producers. 


(f) Democratic vs. Authoritarian Methods of Supervision 


; t 
Following the experimental work of Lippitt (16) on the effects of differen 


ei x É ae H ults 
styles of leadership, it would seem desirable to test the implications of his res 
in an industrial setting. 


Comrey et al. (4) used the term 
oneself as the ‘coordinator’ of the 
subordinates should have more of 


do at present; giving in to a sub 


‘Democratic Orientation’ to cover: thinking of 
group rather than the ‘boss’; believing they 
a voice in running the department tiar a 

ordinate if he disagrees on how par a 
should be done; asking more experienced employees for advice before ma 
decision. 


As a quite separate d 
ordinates were asked if th 


: ^ ot tol 
ocratic vs. authoritarian’ (p. 29), but we are n 
were defined, 


. TI also the implic 
Supervise in a ‘democratic’ wa 
measurement of this dimension 
a global estimate 
foreman was Teg 
running of his Section; listen 


Iscussion and participati 
formation (expl 


and suggestions; passes on aded 
anges) to his subordinates. 


[ S to ideas 
anations, reasons for ch 


(g) Discipline 


: vious 
isa on covering "Discipline", which at least one pra int 
research found significant, Katz et al. (15) divided their railroad foreme 


S e hen 
‘punitive’ and ‘non-punitive’, on the basis of answers from their workers, V», 
interviewed, to the question, ‘What d 


ob? 
c 1 . oes the foreman do when you do a ba ivel 
Though high-producing sections felt that their foreman reacted non-punitu 
(p. 18), this difference was not Supported by the evidence obtained in inter 
with the foremen (p. 19 fn.). oh 
In Comrey et al. (4) the four items relating to discipline did not emerge ine 
separate dimension in the Various investigations generally (p. 31), that is aec fat 
was not related to productivity. But two of the items appeared to be repre takin’ 
as the Lockheed journeymen were concerned, namely, (1) ‘He has avoide cop? 
disciplinary measures when the occasion demanded it’ (sic); and (2) ‘He lets P 


1 EM Ww — P —— e —————————————F qm RM le 
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get away with violating regulations.’ There was also an item measuring ‘con- 
sistency’ that directly referred to discipline. These measures were not validated 
against any others. 

. In spite of the lack of support for this dimension, it was thought that perhaps 
it would have some bearing on voluntary absenteeism and labour turnover. 


PREVIOUS MEASUREMENTS OF SUPERVISORY METHODS 


(a) Alternative Ways of Measurement 
Most previous work has been done with interview or questionnaire measures of 
foremanship. Katz and his associates (15), in the Michigan study of railroad gangs, 
used the answers to single questions in an interview. The main weakness of this 
otherwise excellent investigation lies in the lack of any attempt at scaling these 
questions. In the Prudential Insurance Office study (14) they also obtained ratings 
by the interviewers along the several dimensions used. Other investigators have 
used some kind of scale-construction. Comrey, Pfiffner, and High (4) used a 
straightforward method of item-analysis of Likert-type questions to assess their 
dimensions. Stogdill and his co-workers (21) drew up Thurstone-type scales for 
Responsibility, Authority, and Delegation. Other scales have been devised as 
Overall tests of good supervision. Castle (3), for example, used the scale-product 
method—a combination of the Thurstone and Likert methods—devised by 
Eysenck and Crown (5). In fact this scale contains items about several aspects of 
foremanship, and we have used modified versions of some of the questions for es 
of our dimensions. A similar test, used in the U.S.A., is the “How Supervise: 
Scale devised by File and Remmers (16). Without further validation it cannot 
© assumed that questionnaire measures of foremanship or of dimensions of 
Preman behaviour are satisfactory. Respondents may reply in terms of what they 
think they are supposed to do—possibly as a result of attending training courses. 
It is therefore important to see how these scores compare with other measures of 
Supervision, , 
, Another means of assessing the behaviour of supervisors makes use of descrip- 
tion of their behaviour by their subordinates. Several investigators in the U.S.A. 
ave used this method, but there is no record of it ever having been used in Great 
putain. Katz (15) gave a questionnaire to employees in addition to the vind 
iterview described above, but again unfortunately only single questions were vs n 
togdill, however, used Hemphill's ‘Leader Behaviour Descriptions’ (11) pus E 
2 factor analysis of a large number of items: the final scale has 22 items, i se - 
mg 6 dimensions. Comrey constructed Likert-type scales for administration to 
mployees, and Jackson (12) compiled Guttmann scales. 
Probably a useful way of assessing foremans Its, ho 
“pend on the satisfaction of the men and on other of their atti 


T by other managers acquainted with his met 
though File and Remmers ( 


idate their f . : 
oreman questionnaire. a > 7 
he best way of erie a leader's behaviour 1s, without doubt, to do it by 
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i i i hod was 

i i hod of interaction recording. This met 
direct odii s etanal the behaviour of his democratic and qe 
used by Lippitt Ü ) ed contrasting profiles of the frequency of differen Der 
leaders, and he o Eu sorts of leader. In an industrial setting, however, Wr 
pees ae Ps ae the use of direct observations. One-way screens are ene i 
d AUR fads are bound to be influenced by the presence ofan ^h do 
Ne a apart from the practical difficulties of obtaining permission for su 
—qui 
Soerat on 


(b) The Validation of these Measures 


it really 1$ 

To show that a measuring instrument is valid is to demonstrate is Mes 

measuring the variable in question, asit has been defined. In jd are os: of the 

the instrument is taken as the defining criterion, or Seas be the procs dure 

variable, in which case no further check 1s needed. This wou bat iecore AN 
when the instrument seems an obviously satisfactory measure in tha 


re direct 


y may not correspond to mo th more 


s wi 
en à measurement is shown to agree 


errors due to a particular method have be 


: irec 
; re a Oe th a di 
possible that all are erring in a similar way and would not agree wi 
measure. 

There is a 


validity of the Measuring devices used. 
correlated with sco 


out ahead of time?’ In some cases directly co 
example, Comrey used the dimensions * 


jon 
en, 
E d : A forem 
to the men), and ‘Democratic orientation’ (based on questions to the 


. 


m. 

é M investi 

sed ratings on evaluative dimensions; other i h 
A 
| 
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The correlation between the two in this case was only -04. Similarly, in Katz’s 
Railroad study there was disagreement between foremen and men over the fore- 
men’s degree of punitiveness in reaction to bad jobs. It may be concluded that 
evidence for the cross validity of indirect measures of descriptive dimensions of 
foremanship has rarely been ascertained, and that where it has been measured it 
has often been found to be unsatisfactorily low. 

The approach we have made to this problem consists of the development of 
four independent (though necessarily indirect) measures of our dimensions, all of 
which have face validity and refer, as far as possible, to the identical dimensions. 
We then find the cross validity of the measures in order to retain those which 
correlate together. 


MEASURES 


(a) Interviews 


Direct observation of the foremen or large-scale surveys of the men have certain 
advantages from the point of view of research. Both of these methods involve prac- 
tical difficulties as well as raising ethical considerations. It must be conceded that to 
fake, say, twenty operatives off their work for fifteen minutes each, is a much 
More serious interruption of production than talking to their foreman for half an 
hour. There is also some point in the suggestion that operatives may expect certain 
improvements to follow their discussions with research workers. That dormant 
dissatisfactions would be aroused is perhaps less likely, though some managements 
showed Signs of insecurity regarding this possibility. In view of the reluctance of 
certain managements to give us access to operatives, either by questionnaire or by 
interview, we had to be satisfied with a less direct approach. — : 

_ We therefore decided on an interview with each foreman 1n which we would 

Iscuss various aspects of his job, particularly his supervisory methods. At first 
We tried the open-ended, non-directive approach but found ourselves drowned in 
à Sea of technicalities, discussion of the supply position, and other interesting topics 
«ot Obviously related to supervision. Consequently, we used a semi-directive 
Interview in which we endeavoured to get the foreman to talk on matters more 
Closely related to the five dimensions we were attempting to assess. 

t the beginning of our inquiry two of us would jointly interview each foreman 
ae about half an hour. After introducing ourselves and attempting to make it 
" Sar that though we were there through the courtesy of the management, our 
«Search was completely independent of them, we went on roughly as follows: 

1S is an inquiry into the different ways in which foremen run their sections and 
OW this varies with the nature of the labour force (juveniles, for example, or 
te men), and the type of work being done (machining, assembly, etc.). We would 
€ to know something of how you run your shop.’ 


few ‘warming-up’ ions were usuall sufficient to start the foreman 
talking E EP e x ee questions relating to each 


in a general way about his job. Then two or thr r : r 
mension ond be pattie (d Appendix A), and on the basis of his replies 
€ foreman would be rated, by each interviewer independently, on a five-point 


Scale (usi i uw Rm 
sing J^s when necessary) for each dimension In turn. : 
he reliability of our interviewing procedure was worked out by computing 
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H TIN 
i i I r reliabili y 
ank-orde: lations between the two interviewers ratings. Interv! 
= correlatio ‘aie ewe ab: 
f the five dimensions (21 foremen) was as follow: 
or 


VI 
Il IV V Jn 
Dimension i i E -68 37 M 
Average correlation Em EA <01 <-001 

p= 


We d to im ove on h in uestions were 
ier i i i ere si gle estions 
i i P those earlier investigations b e i q 
u: T x ; Ds i i les for our questionnaire, 
d, by co ructin, short Likert-type Sca, 4 t t ; sofite 
n W d D a questionnaire of 32 items. covering five dimensions om 
e S of th 


others were new. This was 
a 


e questionnaire to the foremen 
ped envelope addressed to us at 
-one at the works would ever see the form. The 


it, but are identified by a number written at the 
top—this creates some degree of an i 


collected during 


a later visit to the factory. im 
' was the usual Likert method—each item is scored from 1 to 
and the scores of the items comprising each dimensio 
dimensional score on a five-poin 


n averaged to give a single 
t scale. 


the Managerial Rating F 


di other measures, 
purely descriptive, and that we did 
So 


of each was the mo me managers found it 


P to be com 


Pared were rated by the 
managers suffered bad] 


y from ‘central tendency ; 
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Le. they u . ; 

— reed the middle points of the five points possible. In order to avoid 
BS order one s procedure and persuaded the managers to put the foremen in 

The LS 1 of the dimensions separately. 
sla movil P this measure can be calculated by comparing the ratings of 
fund ia te p d foremen by different managers. Considerable variation was 
cases by collusio my this correlation—it was probably spuriously raised in some 
of personal vA etween the managers, spuriously reduced in others as a result 
Was quite good pena with the foremen. On the whole, however, the agreement 
, and our final score was obtained by averaging the ratings. 


(4) The Foy. 
Dn. E eman Description Preference Test 
antithetical t Pig y of five pairs of cards on which appear short descriptions of 
of the roe od of foreman. Each pair is coordinated to the extreme ends of one 
imension EMI of foreman behaviour being investigated. For example, the 
general supervi ral-Close is represented by two cards, one describing an extremely 
The wes sor and the other an extremely close one (Appendix D). 
are presented a pair at a time and the respondent is asked to choose 


etween tl 
/ hem. i M ` REA 
He is told: ‘On each of the cards before you 15 à description of a 


particu] 
ar type si : à j 
to Tunning ype of supervisor, choose whichever supervisor you feel would be suited 


a decision rie rco He is allowed as much time as he likes and need not make 
DOn-preferreq i eels he cannot. His preferred cards are placed in one pile and his 
Presented “oe After he has chosen one from each of the pairs he is 
e is told: ‘Th his five preferred cards and asked to rank them in order of merit. 

: : "These are the foremen you have chosen as suited for running your 


had to choose from among these five for that job, which would be 
n? When he has ranked these he 


d asked to do the same with 


foreman behaviour 
d Interview) often 


e various dimensions, 


Class of bee pet at how much importance the foremen attached to that particular 
It w vse idee | behaviour, for example, Pressure. In order to accomplish this 
that ‘go eps d to combine the scores for each of the dimensions in such a Way 
800d? se scores on some dimensions could only be attained at the cost of less 

Ores on others. i 


recauti . 
possib tions were taken when constructing the que: 


stionnaire to minimize the 


ili : ; a 
ly that questions would be answered according to preconceived notions of 
in accord with the ideology 


the * 
Current in pn answer was (i.e. answers that were 1 
oreman training courses). However, it was felt that the existing variance 
to the questions, and so it was 


as 
h vee than that revealed by the responses 
Measure €Xpedient to incorporate a greater degree of rationalization in the new 
Bet at hoe For example, the following three questionnaire items were meant to 
Xs ji dimension Discipline. They read: 
If oarimand is sometimes more effective when given in front of others. 
e of his workers comes in late the foreman should first take disciplinary 


acti 
tion and then find out why. 
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i le 
If serious offences are not reported to the foreman he should punish the who 
department. 


Though these questions might not seem particularly subtle they did, in fact, dis- 
criminate to some degree. 


However, the corresponding foreman description card reads: 
> 


i intenance of dis- 
that the proper running of the shop depends on the main 
e He is Eoustitly on the lookout for disobedience of the rules and i 
ant he owes it to those workers who keep the rules to deal severely with th 
who do not. 


As might be expected this discriminates to a much greater degree. That is, more 


. : V MD ed 
l agree with the questionnaire items n. 
ised for two reasons—our desire for 


Scoring. Scoring is from 2 to 20, Each card scores between 1 and 10, depending 
on its final position in the Overall 


rank-order. Thus if the ‘general’ card is on b ie 
scores 1 for ‘general’, while if it is at the bottom it scores 10. The ‘close’ card i 
scored from the other end, and the t 
general supervision, 


scored as usual, the tot 
(or 6) cards instead of 


arate 
S measured along five dimensions by four sep a 
Was expected that if these measur same dimensions 
they Would be correlated to some c es referred to the 


Em 
H B * 
dii UO MR FDP Qum Q/FDP MR/FDP AV. RHO” 
I General Supervision -27 43 i - 21 
II Non-Pressure 07 16 n ex] 31 +14 06 
IV Employee-Centred -01 06 J3 17 0 01 06 
V Democratic *08 14 20 05 “05 ‘ll 14 
VI Non-Punitive 03 27 31 Des E A 12 
AV. RHO 09 21 fa 05 re 43 (12? 
* These are weighted averages, Fy 


inter- T€ corre ix 
The inter-measure orrelations Were di Tes f the 5 
in rrelati ISàppointing. T verage O 
inter-measure co elations for: Ppointing. The a E 


- po—— ——— 
zau O —UEBÁEOM CES CD 
es 


MAE 
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Dimension I was -21 


Hi :06 
IV -06 
V 14 
VI 12 


mene correlation for the first dimension is significant (P=-05) but the rest could 
eM E. by chance more than the conventionally respectable five times in 
td d rei red. The low correlations indicate either that our measuring instruments 
BE the one (it was possible to check the reliability of the interview but not 
deos her measures), or that they referred to different variables, so that each 
togethe P could really be broken down into four—these four being grouped 
tonic. r for convenience and given a common label, such as Employee- vs. Produc- 
entred, or Pressure for Production, and so on. 
phe if the latter possibility be the case, the combination of four measured 
No huh can be given a common title, such as those we have used, or a 
to otl index, such as Dimension Group I, and so on) might still be related 
Cod variables, such as Productivity, Absenteeism, and Labour Turnover. 
the Drs naHon of Table 1 shows that our questionnaire did not correlate with 
scores ped (09, -05, -04). We, therefore, decided to omit the questionnaire 
inter-m nd to use the three remaining measures. The weighted average of the three 
€asure correlations for: 


Dimension I was -:28 P—-01 


II -03 N/S 
IV -10 N/S 
V -20 -05 
VI -20 -05 


Euro of our dimensions still showed an almost complete lack of agreement 
ng the measures purporting to refer to them, namely: 


Dimension II Pressure vs. Non-Pressure 
IV Employee- vs. Production-Centred 


T B n 
CE pus the two dimensions for which the interviewer reliability was lowest 
- 304). 
At this stage it looked as though they would have to be discarded eventually, 
H meanwhile, it was decided to continue with all the dimensions. Rank-orders 
duh measure were used, and each foreman's average rank-order for the separate 
*nsions was computed. 


but 


INTER-DIMENSION CORRELATIONS 


n the Office Study (17) six dimensions of supervision were used, including 
o 9f our final list. Quite high correlations were found between the dimensions 
zo Order of -4 to -8—and these were furthermore in the expected direction. The 
alip Close dimension was most highly correlated with the others. In the 
9rnia studies (4) the inter-dimension correlations do not make so clear a 
ern, though it is difficult to identify a number of the dimensions used with those 
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z : z 4 ne 
sed in other investigations, and apparently items correlating with more than o. 
u H 
i ion were rejected (p. 7). . . A 
I Qm Pn correlations found in our research are shown in. e id 
These are computed for the five dimensions that were retained, though it M 
be remembered that the inter-measure validity for dimensions II and IV was 
low. 


TABLE 2 INTER-DIMENSION CORRELATIONS (N=90) 
Dimensions II IV V VI 
I General Supervision 37 37 40 42 I 
II Non-Pressure 44  —03 30 IL 
IV Employee-Centred 42 22 IV 
V Democratic “41 PA 
VI Non-Punitive VI 


Of the ten average inter-dimension co 
value of -05 as the criterion—six were si 
correlations were as follows: 


rrelations—again taking a probability 
gnificant and four not. The significan 


RHO P 
IV with V Employee-Centred with Democratic 42. «001 
V with VI Democratic with Non-Punitive 41 ‘001 
I with V General Supervision with Democratic -40 001 
I with II Non-Pressure :37 Ol 
I with IV Employee-Centred -37 -01 
IL with VI Non-Pressure with Non-Punitive “30 02 


_ These results are similar to those of Morse (17) in that the dimensions ae 
significantly correlated in t 


i he expected direction, and in that General-Close is the 
one correlating most with the others. The lowest correlations are for Dimensions 
and IV, which in any case have poor inter-measure validity. ‘hed 

End i s vong appear that those of our foremen who might be jet 
as Employee-Centred were De i i : " ; the. 
tendi (OS Non Bitte mocratic and supervised in a General way; they al 
they were. Those foreme: 


Non-Punitive also goes with using little Pressure, y 
Thus all our five dim nt pattern, with all the relationship 
< naps a less gratifying interpretation of the 
sole i 1 - This is that they are due, in large part, tO at 
quasi-logical relationships that obtain among the dimensions. i.e. to the fact th? 
foremen are scored on the basis of Overlapping criteria, | 


SUMMARY 


1. Previous measures of sty 


" f 
le of supervision were shown to be unsatisfacto 
through lack of external 


validity or even functional unity. 
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2, Four independent measures were developed, three of which (Interview, Ques- 
tionnaire, and Managerial Ratings) are familiar techniques, and the fourth— 
the F.D.P. Test—was developed specially for the measurement of styles of 
Supervision. . 
In the absence of external validity, an attempt was made to establish cross 
Validity by correlating these four measures. d 
The cross validity of these measures was found to be low, the average inter- 
correlation being significant for only one of the dimensions, when all four 
measures were used. But when Questionnaire scores were eliminated the cross 
validity was satisfactory for three out of five dimensions. Dimension scores for 
each foreman were assessed by taking his average rank-order on the three 
measures, 

Five dimensions, selected from previous research, were measured in this way, 
and the intercorrelations between them were computed. All five dimensions 
6 were significantly related. ar. 

: ^ further paper will report the relationship between these dimensions and 

Productivity, absenteeism, and labour turnover. 


"i APPENDICES 
ii A. FOREMAN INTERVIEW 


General-Clo se 


Pee i for example? 
2. Dy àppens to the work when you are not there, at this moment for examp © Mer 
ie] have a special office of your own, or part of the workshop divided off for you 
the You keep an eye on everyone from your office, or do you go round to keep a check on 
L s sit SUGUESTUuhs cst dispu Do you think this is important? —Ó—Ó— 
` necessary to keep a pretty c men to make sure that they 
5, Properly? Ty to keep a pretty close eye.on the 


© they turn out better work if you are around them more? 


3, 


1 2 3 4 1 
Close 


General 
Pr esSsure 


| 
| 
| 

; ? 
| z W You have to see that your departments turn out a certain amount by the end of the day? 
| ât do you do if it looks as if you are not going to reach it? 

1 2 2 4 D 

= 


No pressure 
En 
i Ployee-contre d 


High pressure 
“tis the most i *s job do you think? 
S st important part of a foreman's J c ^3 
2, ha et RN : — ' og after the men, or keeping up production? 
* Do th Part of your work do you find most interesting? 
© men ever come to you with their personal problems, 


1 2 3 4 1 


F Production- 
d centred 
U 


9 
or is there someone else to go to? 


centred 
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‘atic A P 
Sat happens when you have to make any changes Hr your department? 
» Do jhe ES ever have sensible ideas for improvements? 


1 2 3 4 S 


Democratic Authoritarian 
Discipline S 40 
1. Are there any regulations which the men dislike VERY MUCH? iso sssisssssssaasseuszesoveveven 


: ; ; ble? | 
Such as not smoking at work? Do they ever break these regulations, or give any kind of trou 
What would you do if this happened? 


2. What do you think is the best way to correct bad work, slackness, and so on? 
1 2 3 4 5 


Punitive Non-punitive 


(weight) (tact) 2 
Im n 
We could, of course, go on discussing your job all day but I imagine that we have ba id 
much of your time as can Spared. There are still other ways in which you can help us, 


B. SURVEY OF SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES 


1. How long have you been a foreman?. . . . years | 


2. Have you been on any foreman's training courses? (Give length of course) . . . 


An 
3. How many times a dày on the average do you have to look at how each man is getting © 
-... times a day. 


4. What proportion of your time do y 
Office .... onthe shop-floor, 
The following should be answered by 
STRONGLY AGREE AGREE 


oF Provided your workers are given cl 
assistance, 


ou spend in the office and on the shop-floor? . . . + 


underlining one of the alternatives. 

UNCERTAIN DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE ". 
P " ; rti 

ear instructions, they can be left to work without fui 


M n the 
9. The foreman has his hands full enough running the shop without having to bother with t ! 
happiness of the workers as well. iy 
10. It TW not matter what the worker is thinking provided he is getting out production fal 
well. | 


tto 
kers’ personal problem ther than attemp 
offer sympathy and advice himself, s problems to an expert ra 


v 
P Steward into his confidence, the better. E. nas 
to be done. > SO much as try to explain the reason why this or 


C. MANAGERIAL RATINGS OF FOREMEN 


jl 

rae jen) 
How would you rank them, as individuals distinct from their departments, for overall effici?! 
1=highest, 2— next highest, 3, 4, 5, etc, in decreasing order, 
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1. Clo. "visi 
cupi ii os been defined as the degree to which the foreman checks up on his 
employees? fr sila ly, gives them detailed and frequent instructions, and in general limits the 
Supervision aoe i vork in IUS own way. The opposite kind is known as eneral 
5 des ost clos = 5 i 
mere genera b b imis osely, 2—next most closely, 3, 4, 5, etc. becoming more and 
ome fi k i i 
oremen keep up production by putting Pressure on the men, criticizing their efforts, 


- Urging them "n 
to speed up, emphasizing dead-lines and targets. How much Pressure does he exert 


* feel 
, les he 5 that the best way to handle opera 


In this way? 1— 
iersasin Fita least pressure, 2—exerts more pressure than 1, 3, 4, 5, etc. in order of 
* A fo : ^ P 
concern, believing ae various interesting aspects in his job; he may make production his first 
if he emphasizes that high production leads to higher wages and that he will make most progress 
believing that X producion, Another may be more concerned with keeping his workers happy, 
—next most P pen s leads to high production. 1=puts most emphasis on production, 
On morale, ^ ^ etc. in order of decreasing emphasis on production and increasing emphasis 
4. Soi s 
reasons Ni propie divide foremen into Tough and Tender. The Tender type listens to ideas, 
with them. The T explains to them as fully as possible, discusses the work and possible changes 
now what he ee type knows his own mind, gives his orders crisply, and expects men to 
don’t like these ade he relies on his superior knowledge to solve any problems that arise. We 
=next most tendes eR very much but how would you class these foremen? 1—most tender, 
* Discipline. Fi » 3, 4, 5, etc. in order of increasing ‘toughness’. 
Others use wei ht oremen have their own methods suited to their personalities. Some use tact, 
ght (the weight and authority of their position). 1— uses most tact, 2—next most 


tact, 3 
334,5 i 
» 5 etc. in order of decreasing tact, increasing weight. 
D. CARDS USED FOR F.D.P. TEST 
(FOREMAN DESCRIPTION PREFERENCE) 
e" Note. The number did not appear on the face of the card. 
: s li i M 
Constant inet time observing the operators since he feels that they work better without 
Say ion. He, therefore, rarely tells experienced operators how to do their jobs because 


€ feels it 
Is 
: pends ee leave each man to do the job in his own way. 
nuch time as he can watching his men work because he feels that it is his duty to 


Put at thei 
eir di ; : 2 
Ways o isposal his long years of experience. He is, therefore, constantly suggesting better 


f performi Ee 
era qe thair jobs. He insists that the standard method of doing the job be followed 
3. eels t ces. 
urging hat operators work best when not under too much pre 


them 
rking as bres ub DU production is lagging badly, since hi 


is pro z d 
iDends foe production record and is anxious that it sh 
Primandine dctble portion of his time encouraging his wor 
BIS. feels thar ig Wo lag behind. $ 
fon for this if he can keep his workers happy he need not concern himself directly with pro- 
Petvision, s will look after itself. He, therefore, takes a personal interest in those under his 


ssure. He, therefore, dislikes 
e feels that most are already 


ould be maintained. He, therefore, 
kers to maintain their output and 


; mai " 

wandar aui ue is to see to it that the products under his care are of the highest possible 
Orkers to shi at production is maintained at the highest possible level. He is anxious for his 
9 no influence pros very best performance, but is not interested in aspects of the work which 
+ feel uction. 
theres, gh the shop is just as much the operators’ concern as it is the management’s. He, 
important pA to suggestions from operators and confers with them before making 

thes feels that anges in the working arrangements. 
ni n Ore, reluct as supervisor he must assume complete respo 
us t ahead wi ant to confer with the operators about any changes he : 
Sy are ith them. He pays little attention to operator's suggestions sinc 
Tarely of any value. 


nsibility for all decisions. He is, 
es he feels are necessary but goes 
e he has found that 


tors is to use persuasion. If he finds them breaking 


n e ex) "n n * LAC) " 
Minor b Plains the reason for the rule and warns them not to do it again. He is inclined to let 


r 
Caches of the rules slide. 
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i i f discipline. He 
er running of the shop depends on the maintenance o o 
i Lec roo xU. for digobedictics of the rules and feels that he owes it to those operat 
Wiis keep die rules to deal severely with those who do not. 


E. THE FINAL SAMPLE 


The foremen were drawn from eight electrical engineering factories as follows: 


i "tments* 
Incentive Departments Lieu Rate Departmei I 
8c Tota 
Factory 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Total 8a 8b c —- 
Department 
Winding 3 3 3 2 ^ m 
Machinery 2 4 3 2 5 1 9 
seb 2 oy US. 3 5 S m dg io 30 7 E 
Total 10 10 9 6 5 8 12 60 12. 10 7 


* Lieu Rate can be defined as ‘An assessed fixed hourl: 


" oi rker in 
y rate of payment made to a directly productive wo! 
lieu of piecework earnings in cases where it 


is not convenient to determine piecework prices for the work. 
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The Puerto Rican Field Experiment 


in Population Control ' 
K 
URT w. BACK, REUBEN HILL, AND J. MAYONE STYCOS 


Even ET À 
Foi A in his novel Black Mischief (10), pictures the antics of an 
the hero tu mi ecome planning chief on a tropical island. Among other projects 
description is © the question of overpopulation and designs a poster. An amusing 
one hand, a fa P. of the poster, which depicted two contrasting scenes: on the 
malnutri on = d group with eleven children manifesting plentiful signs of disease, 
contentment. ah extreme poverty; on the other, in conditions of affluence and 
Was an illus it usband and wife with a single child. Between the two pictures 
home do you eee of modern contraceptive appliances and the legend ‘Which 
the came u choose?” There was no doubt among the enthralled population about 
Were no pack ey hae of the pictures: obviously the rich man and his wife 
good, for he had ey had only one son; but the poor man was demonstrably very 
in the middle of numerous offspring. The inference was that the ‘Emperor’s juju’ 

an. of the poster was responsible for the fortunate condition of the poor 


ooking for simple solutions for 
henomena, measurable in large- 
depend, in final analysis, 


Thi 
ape be taken as a warning against | 
Scale So me Population changes are social p 
on the most » economic, and cultural effects; but they c ‘ s 
must come fone individual behavior. Understanding and intelligent planning 
tanches of erefore from the joint efforts of many disciplines, dealing with many 
ertility Stu Eigene and individual behavior. In the Puerto Rican Family and 
8toup dyna y. population experts, family sociologists, public opinion specialists, 
amicists, public health and social workers cooperated, and the product 


ds their influence.? 
The first o eriment on population control was the last of three phases of the study. 
pirical is phases were: I. An exploratory, qualitative study to obtain initial 
arge-scal observations and to construct a testable empirical foundation (7). IL. A 
Of the Best quantitative study designed to test the hypotheses derived from analysis 
a oreta stage, to collect factual data on family planning, and to construct 
cory ical model (1, 5, 6). Only after we had obtained this solid foundation of 
Mega empirical data did we feel ready to experiment with educational 
E 5, the third phase of our study. , 
She heed first to have an understanding of the dynamics of the population. 
g sae this, the very fact of an experiment in this area seemed to us a challeng- 
em. In this report of the experiment we shall discuss the problems of 


0 


l.p 
An on at the annual meeting of the Population Association of America, May 1956, at 
. r7, Michigan. 
of Puerto Study has been conducted since ial Science Research Center, University 
© Rico, It has received substantial he Population Council. 


1951 at the Soc 
support from t 
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method, of introducing experimental precision into field work in population 
problems, of marshalling resources to execute the design, to show the way in which 
the cooperation of the several disciplines can help us to lead the way toward 
understanding and controlling population changes. The results of the experiment 
give an example of this in allowing us to verify and extend the model derived from 
the surveys and to relate the model to the effects of educational programs. 


A THEORY OF PUERTO RICAN FERTILITY 


rar ns of Puerto Rico Tepresents something of a paradox. The 
> for wide-spread contraceptive use are quite favorable: the desire for 


formed gtoup—four-fifths k 
more. Similarly, abo xd ipee 
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famil i i 
$ ee c Rigel enia family organization and specific action potentials 
Hon ption. On the strength of the desire for a small family and the action 
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pity and also between efficient family organization and specific action potentials 
or contraception. On the strength of the desire for a small family and the action 
: Sia for this purpose depends the use of effective contraception, provided the 
A em possesses sufficient information. Effective family planning is thus the result- 
loss ^ combination of all the factors, values, action potentials, and information. 
E oe combinations will lead to less effective population control: the 
dats may use no contraception, quit after using it, use ineffective or extremely 
Stic methods, or use methods inconsistently. 
of th 3: todel was verified in Phase II, the quantitative survey (5). A factor analysis 
oie reproduced essentially the same factors of values, information, and 
ia at aig The analysis of the interviews showed also that the conditions 
i thee to use of contraception at all were easier to identify than those which relate 
te Successful use of contraceptive methods. The latter problem, irregular and 
ibo E: of Contraception, may turn out to be extremely important in Puerto 
nee and be responsible for the small differences in fertility between users and 
D-users of contraceptives. 


| 


DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT 
f 


ud. the experiment consisted of testing the effectiveness of six different 
Uplicate Programs. They had three different contents, and each of these v 
Togr, "LC in two methods of presentation. The respondents in the educationa 
via Were matched according to selected questions. Based on these questions 
e * in each program four respondent types. The content of the programs, and 
dn ea Notis by which the respondent types were distinguished, derived from the 
A tew and the theoretical development of the previous phases of the study. 
lues Stale of the experimental programs was divided into two types: bere 
Second t olla to family planning and information about birth 23 ; E 
A third 4d organization, mainly communication between husband and wife. 
„į Ogram included both aspects. 
sary Will be Tecognized that, of the three factors that we had postulated as ae 
two Nditions for successful family planning, our first experimental type inclu s 
One ln Second only one, Theoretically, a more ideal design would wm 
delibe Or to each type. This we intended to do originally. However, 


E we realized that a presentation of contraceptive methods pa 

Progra favorable attitude on the part of the sponsor and that, on the other hand, 
a 

e 


™ advocating family limitation while refusing to give any information on 
$ Would be too artificial 
1 ; . Three 

IR © two methods of approach tested were group meetings and pamphlets 


,& 
y 


tOnsist Felings were given, a week apart, in the local schools. The first meeting 
both) oy 9f the introduction of the general topic (pl 


ps Y means - i onstration by the group leaders, involvement 
the ^ Participants in the n em and discussion of the points ak s out m 
Mental The second session started with a movie that dealt with pro is x 
Toung health, family life, and family limitation against a Puerto Rican bac 

' The Subsequent discussion was led according to the theme of the program, 


anning, communication, Or 
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stressing either family limitation, family organization, or both. The final meeting, 
in the values and combined programs, was conducted by a physician who gavè - 
medical contraceptive information. In the values program the session was con- 
ducted in two parallel sessions for men and women; in the combined program, to 
emphasize communication, a joint session was given for both men and women. 
In the family organization program, the last meeting was generally a review O 
the points brought out in the previous meetings, with the participants invited to 
discuss their own experiences. 

The pamphlets, profusely illustrated, were designed to parallel the | 


bringing out the content of each meeting in simple form. The values series, for 
instance, consisted of four pamphlets which were delivered in three succeeding 
weeks. The first pamphlet, “What is planned, ends well’, gave general examples of 
the necessity of planning, from birds building their nests, to a couple preparing ; 
for a child, and preparation for a child's schooling. The second pamphlet, ‘A story 
of two families’, took up the family limitation part of the movie of the meetings 
comparing a family with three and one with seven children, using the analogy of 
planting banana trees too closely. The third week two pamphlets were delivered: 
one, “How many children do you want’, discussed the desirability of having the 
number of children that one can bring up well; the second ‘Maria solves 
her problem’, showed Maria going to a public health clinic where the doctor 


Meis to her the physiology of reproduction and several contraceptive . 


specific questions on which this clas ny organization, and information. ^, | 


| 
i 
communication level of TAE. rogram was supposed to test the effect of the genera 


ing line was not sharp and there was little "n 
P rere 
Urposes we shall consider meetings Of diff 
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Values 


l. An ind ily-si i 
no or famis philosophy based on the consistency of answering to 
: Eu. as ‘the more children the better’, and ‘the less children the 
. Pe ; š 
SA ron ef iei pe family. (How many children are many?) 
3 Eu planning, based on belief in planning and statement of own plan- 
. Two 1 "t 
from [ 56 on general traditional attitudes (preference of respect over love 
n, and of children following the father's footsteps). 


[m 


Fe H 
ini Organization 
: An index of e š 
,j pm communication, that is extent of discussion of crucial marital issues 
Dy a mon concern. 
2 unt of di i > 
3. An index en of birth control and number of children wanted. 
ments?” ale dominance, based on items such as: “Who gives in in argu- 


4. Ani T 
index of activities that the husband prohibits the wife. 


Info ormation 


1. N 
* Num 
Mone methods of birth control known. 
Superstition about free service in public health clinics. 
ns and fears about child-birth and contraception. 


elds, combining the different 
respondent (for values, family 
cores into high and low, we 
such as low on all three variables, or 


Sc 

Ores obtained by the wife. 
stimulus. are eight possible types. Using a 
Een ios would give too many com 
Spondent t program. A useful modification w 
Was high vài pes. As the best design relating to the program We used the type which 
Variables i three variables, and the three which were low on only one of the 

- The design looks as follows: 


Jl these types with all possible types of 
binations to execute a manageable 
as the selection of only four 


Res 
Pond, 
^ sib dpe Attitudes toward Adequacy of Family Information on 
Ready Family Limitation Organization Birth Control 
Uninformed High High High 
Ineffective High High Low 
ow g ig 


B 
` Exp 
ER 
IMENTAL CONTROLS 


Th 
© respondents, or subjects fo 


ended r the different experimental programs, were 
© be a homogeneous group except for t 


int 
he experimental variations. The 
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i i i that a great 
: mitad define a population sufficiently large 
ee a PERRET types eld be found living close enough together 
enough number of Saat feasible By the selection of the areas to work s 
i o be k ; “aren 
Se aaa to be included the respondents in the differe 
trictions on the families to r f. family 
EN were matched on demographic background and relevance o 
i in the 
er p in which the experiment was conducted were small settlements y. 
Td coastal plain of Puerto Rico, rural by Census definition, but srt € 
E hundred households within a one-mile radius, and a school within easy c ned a 
to conduct the meeting. Twenty-three such places were identified and b dd d 
random to an experimental condition. Only lower-class families were em E 
this was defined as a couple where at least one member had only eighth-gr | 
less education. . i "ET 
For the second purpose, relevance of family planning, only those id | 
selected where husband and wife were living together, the youngest child w 


] F aa Se. 
than five years old, where there were no indications of infertility such as pee | 
and no standard birth-control method was used regularly (condom, diap Ed in | 
jelly, rhythm, or sterilizati ition, as we wanted to measure chang 


I 
We gave preference to younge | 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


A. SELECTION OF RESPONDENTS f 
H . i o 
The procedure of the experiment required several steps.4 The first consisted 
canvassing the communities bya team of interviewers, The mother in each fa 
Was interviewed. 


om? 
» and practice of, birth control, and $ 
the community, 


P r (20 
Viewers brought in their work, the interviews V 


Whose patterns fell into the e the 
ing Was continued in that community un 
quotas were filled as well as possible. 


iy 
‘ment / 
ps for the different experin def 


matching grow " 
or ty of conducting a controlled experiment U^, t 
meaningful field conditions. In orde i i 


Á 


4. The complete experiment include: 


d several sam 
part of the experiment, the study of th 


] 
m 
uinci 
samples. Here we shall treat only the P 

€ mothers in the experimental program. 
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€Xperime: 
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each variable were based on the distributions in the first few places to be inter- 
Viewed. They were selected empirically in such a fashion that the four desired 
Patterns would occur as evenly as possible. s : 
In practice, the system of selecting respondents ran into several difficulties. 
The eligible population was relatively small. A woman of proven fertility, living 
With her husband, had a high likelihood of being either pregnant or sterilized 
(regular practice of non-surgical methods was less widespread). - 
y Within the eligible population a further loss occurred because the respondents 
did Not distribute evenly into the four types. As we needed three times as many 
gh’ as ‘low’ respondents on any particular variable, we had to set the cutting 
Score near the twenty-fifth percentile of the distribution. Therefore, the ‘ready 
type was more frequent than any other type, and was always filled to excess before 


. the selection was completed. In addition, the three scores were not completely 


Independent. The largest multiple correlation of the three (family, based on values 

and information) was -34. In addition to increasing the excess of ‘ready’ types, 

this relation threatened to lead to a dearth of ‘inefficient’? respondents. To 

counteract this, we had to adjust the cutting scores according to the empirical 

fistribution; the final result was that the ‘opposed’ type made most difficulties in 
ing. 

i In order to reach the required number of respondents, several women had to i5 
aken whose knowledge score was below the standard selected for high’, but w. 
New enough birth-control methods to be able to use them effectively. This had to 
© done in 28 of the 143 opposed cases and 12 of the 168 inefficient cases, hes 1 

ay 4 of them the scores were more than 2 points off the prescribed value. 2: n 

fea Unities, even with these compromises, not all quotes could be comp ai 

ive As these places were in different treatment groups, the losses have a n : 

s Sct on the matching of the respondents in the experimental progami TE 

ovs the principal characteristics of the respondents subjected to the 

ntal conditions. : 

di Table 2 shows the comparison of the four different respondent types. The yv 
"erence between the backgrounds is the higher education of the ready type, a 

i Greater age—and associated characteristics, such as length of UM 

pregnancies—of the opposed type. The Jatter niy Doa me i "i 

Ti ing younger couples where we had a choice, we m Een in x 

whip to do so, because it rarely had excess respondents. In the Sor) 

Ich the classification was based (each represented in the table by ont a ios 
B Broups are always alike and one contrasting, as could be expecte d us 
esign. On the questions closely related. to contraception, which were M par S 
s Classification, we find a consistent order of the four types: the Mer bn 

t E favorable to contraception, followed by the uninformed, the inefficient, 
Opposed, d " adt 
cent nde fr ht pan I is omen 

Sule ible. The cos : 

He had do 908 l4 ede to obtain respondents for our experiment. 

> ever, the value we derived from this proce 

Sh d for the different educational programs are ma o! t ^ ia 


\ dig’ to be important for contraceptive behavior. In addition, Loren UM 
ca pp Tent ms give insights into the workings 

=A pr Tespondent types to the programs 8 

| S8rams, 
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TABLE 2 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENT TYPES 


TYPE OF RESPONDENT 


Ready Uninformed Inefficient Opposed 
Education (wi 
Bducat wife), median years ; ` 
N cation (husband), median years He 45 z 19 
lumber of s j s 
DIS of] pregnancies, median 3:8 33 , 

Teu Dh. pregnancy (% less than te 22 
A ; 79:3% 82:1% 60:6% 69-99 
Age (wife), median B. 2 i 

-Age (husband), median 26: 25-7 273 314 

_ Age at first marri 320 302 339 3841 

ENS 280 (median) 18-6 18-1 178 

— Reli Present union (median) 71 52 93 is 

cligion, % Catholi * à 

>» fo iol o, 
nee experience Toe ie 69:3% 68:5% 

T used 
Previous use 32:1% 45:0% 53:3% 46:99 
Current use 20:6% 1525; 17:5% 1535; 

Values 413% 39:9% 29:2% 37:8% 

Family Phi 

Y Philosophy Index (median) 921 941 922 517 


. Fami 
ae Organization 
@ Communicati 
ication Index (median) 


^ (Range 0. 
-5 
Mfermation d 419 435 231 431 
m 
(Range ga ttem known (median) 
N 6:06 347 543 5:39 
E 189 168 168 143 
A 


B 
- ED 
UCATIONAL PROGRAMS 5 


The Wt 
the p Preparation of the educational programs, du 


Togram 
ib ERR themselves, was done in conjunction Wi 


Class E 


ring the six months preceding 
th the graduate class in health 
(3). The students spent the 
d work in the preparation and 


t 3 
rd future group leaders were taught both the th 
group leadership, taking over in the class the di 


o i : P deno : 
» Observer, inaugurating role-playing and discussion session 


he course was shifted to the actual 


t, Eor the be prepared. 
9 thei three programs, the students were divided into three groups, according 
ics. Here we deviated from 


per} 
Ime A f : 
= Eod rigor in favor of improving t tayed with the 
Bram and no rotation of grou leaders, which would have controlled the 
group 


he Family Project, Angeles Cebollero, Assistant 
Associate Professor of Social Work, share major 


the educational programs. 


5 — 
Prot Howa 

S tee essor or p Stanton, Assistant Director of t 

Ponsipjp Public Health, and María E. Diaz 

y in the planning and execution of 


^ "E 
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personality of the group leader, was attempted. By not rotating, the leaders pu 
more experience in their type of session and identified with their program. Wi E. 
the group, however, the students rotated from session to session, taking altern 

ingly the positions of leader, co-leader, and Observer. > d 

One of the most difficult problems in the conduct of the meetings was 

assurance of attendance at the meetings. As we wanted only those couples É 
attend who fitted our experimental design, general invitations, by poster or Smia 
means, were impossible. Two methods of inviting families were used. The firs 


» as far as practicable, personal invitations were repeate 
before every meeting; in addition, w 


at some distance from the 
fter » as the period was the sugar harvest season 

times—at the beginning and end 

convenient for the families to attend 


"S 
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6. All data in this paragraph are derived from a 50 Per cent sample of the men in the study’ 
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figures for 

Program qepedere 72 per cent and 47 per cent. For exposure to the whole 

cent for adim pa ets) we have corresponding figures of 72 per cent and 49 per 

“the pamphlets dies 12 per cent and 9 per cent respectively for men. By any criteria 
ad a greater chance of reaching the respondents than the meetings. 


e: 
POST-INTERVIEWS 


The fin : 2 
grams, E Media the experiment was to measure the effectiveness of the pro- 
| Were approached fi s after the experimental programs all the original respondents 
sample for the or a re-interview. Only fifteen of the mothers in the original 
Or refusal, The cate could not be re-interviewed because of moving, illness, 
aoa € between interviews was thus less than 3 per cent. 
a n introductor peated most of the first interview, except for background items. 
tthe conclusion 2n dealt with leisure-time activities and family relations; at 
meetings and pam kn interview several questions asked for a direct reaction to the 
ehavior on ea ets. Change is therefore measurable, on attitudes and reported 
Classification of iste deg and on the variables that were originally used for the 
Of acting in m d In addition we have the respondents' own statements 
aspect of the pro anos with the program. In giving more weight to the experimental 
or measurable grams than to the purely educational one, we were working more 
Ontraceptive pes changes that would make us understand the dynamics of 
s last queson d than for actual long-range effects on fertility. However, 
| €ck-up on th f lid fertility change?—is very important. For this purpose à 
| e families after one year is scheduled. 


us, the e 3 
« community VOR neam program could be execu 
 &Oovern 
Cultur: 


Eca: 


ted as planned. In only one 
the people complained to a 


ment a 
gency because of the intimate questions. As this was one of the most 


ally i 
Y isolated parts of Puerto Rico, we considered abandoning this place 
d the place we had kept in 


th the agency concerned convinced 


e co : A : 
tions Es continue the program even in this place, and i 
ere most cordial. For this treatment—pamphlets with combined 


ip that w 
he rela 
Conte 


to the experimental programs. 
d been distributed, the post- 
nd asked when more 
d want more meetings 
d yes. To the similar 


io 

a n 

UsWereg > Pamphlets 96 per cent of the women and 72 per cent of the men 
d yes, P 


2 


Ne. 


DISTINCTION OF PROGRAMS 


B 

Whe fore discussi : 
dier the iscussing the effects of the different programs, we must determine 
it wihguish uc ee saw them in the way they were intended to: that is, did they 
ų zas € different contents, and did they recognize the same content whether 


Pre: ; 
Asty ey gs in meetings or pamphlets? n 
NT é E asked: What do you think was the purpose of the meetings (pamph- 

X Tswers to the question are shown in Table 3. In the value-information 
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purpose, and vague or evasive answers, like ‘to live better’ or simply ‘to 


: al 
, there seems to have been some confusion about the real. 


teach’, 


: imple 
were frequent. The combined treatment stands somewhat between the two simpl | 


TABLE 3 RESPONDENTS’ PERCEPTIONS OF MEETINGS 


MEETINGS PAMPHLETS 


Value- Value- 


Information Family Combined Information Family Combined 


t 


‘What do you think was 
the purpose of the meet- 


ings (pamphlets)? 
Birth control 58:67; 11:375 60-37; 39:5% 46% 
Encourage small family 8-6% 0:0% 3:87; 21:2% 10:8% 
Solve family problems 10:37; 4729; 20:7% 716% 20:07; 
Talk, discussion in general 0-0 0:0 0-0 0:0 TIA 
How to bring up children 1:7% 9-4% 3:8% 3:0% 46% 
How to live, act better 12:1% 9:5% 1:975 3:07; 4:67 
‘Teach’, ‘Entertain’ 0-0 16% 5:79 21:2% 41-597 
Other 0-0 0.0 1.957 5% 2%, 
Does not know 8-07; 15:0% 194 c: lins 
N (excluding no answer) 58 53 53 s 66 65 
What did they teach? 
- (multiple answers) 
irth control 81-19 E a Ü 
Physiology Bue ve pho 1:6% r^s 
Encourage small family 132577 5:0% 2507 E 32:8% 
Go to public health clinic — 3.857 00 2297 1 12-597 
anning 49:197 y 497 ‘$4 9 
Discuss with husband fu d. : "EC 22:076 eed 
Cooperate with, trust j a vo Pun 
husband 0-0 47-59, 69 89/4 
Talk, discuss in general 0-0 2:57 386% nou a 
How to raise children 132% 5007 3 1-897 a 00 
Nothing o 0-0 00° on D 
X . : 78 
Small details and other 15:1% 759 E 21% «507 
N (excluding no answers) 53” a 227% e eA 


38:1% 

142% 
574 
0:976 
6655 4 

29:2% 
3:826 
106 


3.005 E 
55:6% 
91% 
40:4% 
111% 


Lo! 


eg 
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i 18 a limit to the points that can be transmitted in a program of this kind, and 
= and breadth of content is compensated by loss of individual points. 
be midiene each topic it seems that there was different success in reaching the 
in Eon our two methods. In family planning the pamphlets succeeded better 
E e ü ing = idea of family limitation, the meetings in actual technique of 
co SEM ME n family organization, the pamphlets were superior in treating 
Ets i lon even generally in the community, the meetings in giving the idea 
E. Bie: Cooperation in the family. The greatest difference is in planning, which 
| c ERE ered as a part of the values program, but in the pamphlets was better 
cit dme the family program. A check of our material revealed that the planning 
ents): in E very general and somewhat primitive (and little liked by the respond- 
es Stich 3 2: amily series one story that dealt with the necessity of communication 
4 au Es ired end could be just as well taken as advocating common planning 
to P MCA with only one set of pamphlets and one series of meetings it is difficult 
gained in "à the superiority of one method in general, the data and the impression 
Can be : iministering the programs would suggest the following. General ideas 
While i into a pamphlet in the form of à story which can be quite obvious, 
movies a meeting hammering on one idea is deadening, and visual aids such as 
Patient] qa be distracting. In. meetings, however, methods and actions can be 
leis jd ee and the group be led toa specific conclusion. Tn short, pamph- 
for the di nemselves better to the vigorous presentation of a few values, meetings 
Issemination of a variety of ideas or complex facts. 
E os principal variables, family limitation and family organization, the two 
of eg “ches are sufficiently similar that we can combine them to discuss the effect 
ntent of the program. 


i EFFECT OF THE PROGRAMS 


tion Principal measure of the effect of the experimental programs on contracep- 
Te- a 4. Teported use of birth-control methods for the two months preceding the 
Whether € post-interviews.7 The change means something different depending on 
ome T the wife was using contraception before the program or not. For the 
ad as Who were not practising birth control in the pre-interview, whether they 
o E. ES before or not, any use in the post-interview was a change. For those 
that de practising contraception we have two possibilities: (a) they could p 
(b) th Change to more efficient methods or use contraception more regularly; 
S °Y could not improve, or even decline. In discussing the effect of the programs 
‘then all include only the families who were actually exposed to them, i.e. exclude 
On-attenders, 
it Mm of the respondents were pregnant at the ti 
consid meaningless to ask about present contracep 
*r only the women who were not pregnant. 


me of the post-interview, and 
tive practice. We shall here 


7. " 3 
bet Rep Orted behavior may not be exactly the actual behavior, and we find some disagreement 
mt m Usband and wife on the practices used. In spite of its imperfection the change reported 

. After Ctview can be used as a good indicator of behavior. Preliminary results from a recheck 
ing, ne year showed that women who had reported consistent use of contraception in the 
CW had lower birth-rate. This validates the use of the interview here. 
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ividi have a first 
In dividing the respondents by the content of the program we an 
picture of ea oraes of the three factors of our model (Table 4). Initia SA 
of birth control was best achieved by the value-information program. The absolu 14 
effect of the programs becomes more pronounced in those respondents who had ! 


used birth control previously and were not doing so now. In the value defert. 
programs, 15 out of 21 of these women resumed use, while in the control group one 
9 out of 23 did so. The approach centering on these two factors encouraged 
women to start birth-control use again. 
TABLE 4 CONTENT OF PROGRAM AND BIRTH-CONTROL USE* 
Values-Information Family Combined Control 
Non-users , 4 
% started 45-6% 31-0% 38-2% 23:975 
N 57 58 68 71 
chi square* x’=6:75, p<-01 x7=1-15, n.s. x*—3:36, p<:10 
Users 
% improved 40% 34:5% 23:2% 31:9% 
N 35 29 43 47 
chi square Not sig. n.s. n.s 
d» L 
* On this and thi igni! i idence ; 
that the pre interview slt ab tg conte Dente, COmparison with the control group. As there is evi 


js is 
understates the effect of the educational program). In th e, emphasis ^ 
laid on the whole pattern of absolute changes. RIBERA) Pitextiitieretares:el 

* Compared with control. 


But what conditions are needed 


TM ; , je We 
to maintain efficient contraception? Here W 
can turn to the figures on change o 


f the users, but they do not show any overall 


specific program, we still finc 
IS and combined pamphlet i A to the startine 


— ils) 
8. One difference between the meeting and pamphlet programs is, of course, that prac gs 
everybody who was exposed to the pamphlet p : E 


: amic, 
“atest effect of either program was in the “ep! 


; nsis «9 fs. 
whole , ifferences discussed here, however, were cO o v 
with any amount of participation and, if anything, were accentuated in the respondents W 


So 
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TABLE 5 TYPE OF PROGRAMS AND BIRTH-CONTROL USE 
MEETINGS PAMPHLETS 
Values- Com- Ail Values- Com- All 
Information Family bined Meetings Information Family bined Pamphlets 
Non-users 
76 Started 33:30. 333% 26354 31-2% 567% 305 4265 420A 
N 27 18 19 64 30 40 49 119 
Users 
^5 improved 53:375 57:1% 181% 392% 26:3% 13:3% 348% 2985 
y 15 M 2 "s 17 I$ 23 47 


an Note: Effect in starting contraception is significant for values-information pamphlets (z?=10-11, p<-0J) and 
phlets (= 6-30, p<-05) compared with control group. 


Was sufficient, whereas for long-range adoption continuous satisfaction with the 
new behavior patterns was required. These factors were independent of motivation, 
that is they were effective while motivation was not changed. Action is determined, 
Siven generally favorable conditions, by the integration of the new behavior pattern 
te the accustomed way of life and its positive accentuation to make it a favored 
ice, 
Th Here we find a clue to the difference between accepting a plan and acting on it. 
ce ere is much of the future that can be controlled: in the field of E BORN P 
ee hygienic, dietary, and prophylactic programs that one could follow an = 
ain of Obtaining agreeable results. However, it is unlikely that a person wou 
Slow All of these. Among those that are in accord with his values and capacities 
T will only select those that are favored by some feature like additional clarity, 
Prestige, or immediate relevance, which we shall call here saliency. However, even 


* Salient new pattern may be abandoned if it does not bring any immediate satisfac- 


se In family planning the success at first is mainly negative—no De eae 
nd the Positive values in terms of improved family living are realized years later. 


4 this case, maintenance must often be supported by an MON improvement 
amily relations, which was the auxiliary part of the pee prog M 
effe, © can now propose the following links between the theoretical mode 
Cts of an educati 
ational program. 
^ (a) For effective use, a of the factors of the model vere family 
Sanization, and information) and their immediate saliency are necessary. 


i for 
If the factors are minimally favorable (a condition that seems to be met 


o ; Cw ides : : i i alone will promote 
the Verwhelming majority in Puerto Rico), increase in saliency P 


liy Sot Contraception, if only in a very sporadic way. More con aes contracep: 
© behavior will result from a change in the basic factors hees vi HL 
m © The more specific the content and the fewer topics covered 1n a p cat 
ue Program will tend to increase saliency. Conversely, a program g 
^A general problems is more likely to change the basic Dep P "v 
to ü Urning now to the type of presentation, pamphlets en esp ia 
mitting limited specific appeals and meetings to IE g eet i om. 
1S scheme explains why pamphlets and the most direc p s a 
tention) were most effective in starting use of contraception, it Lm uas 
ase of actua] use needs an intensive program— perhaps more intensi 


ans 
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L 
any of the programs in the study, but best approximated by some of our me 
programs. Within the limitations of the programs the meetings could treat only E 
limited number of topics fully. The combined programs represent thereto 
compromise and could not be as effective as a series of meetings devoted to only 
one subject. 


THE PROGRAMS AND RESPONDENT TYPES 


The model that has been develo 
the effect of the educational progra 


TABLE 6 EFFECT OF PROGRAMS ON DIFFERENT RESPONDENT TYPES 
— 
CONTENT METHOD 
Value- 
Information Family Combined Meeting Pamphlet Control 
— 
READY TYPE 
Non-users 
% started 64-37; 54:5% 62:5% 42:7% 70:4% 50% 
N 14 m 16 14 a 16 
-Users 


l 
| 

De A , 4 
eacipoved 40.0% A yA 41:2% 35:3% 44:4% 42:9% | 
Í 
^ 


17 17 18 22 
UNINFORMED TYPE 
Non-users 
% Started “49, 
N E D Ax no 16m 
Users da 
% improved y X 
SEN MET $4 00% 364% zu cus 
1 13 
INEFFICIENT TYPE 
Non-users 
% Started 43:87; 22-79 D 
"N TEE a HOA 325% are 
18 40 1 \ 
Users a 
% improved 207 y | 
aun ig 2 273% 0% sy 114% i 
12 
OPPOSED TYPE 
Non-users 
% started 222% 30:8% 35-7% 5% 
N s 201% — 3945; 107 
r 9 13 14 15^ 21 9 19 
ers 
% improved 36:42 20-09 à 4 : 7 
N? u^ jj^ 123% 400% 71% 00% 
8 15 17 5 
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theoretical model they would be deviates; however, this deviant behavior may be 
explained in great part by a lack of saliency of the issue, Indeed we find in this 
Broup the greatest effect of the program (see Table 6). The pamphlets were more 
effective than the meetings for these respondents, while there is little difference by 
the content of the program.’ The increase in saliency by itself produces the change. 
Surprisingly enough, this happens even in the control group. We cannot say whether 
this is the Consequence of the pre-interview or reflects a normal change in this 
group. We would be safest in saying that it is a combination of the two, a normal 
turn-over accentuated by the interest generated by the pre-interview. This view 
finds Support in the fact that the difference between the change in contraceptive 
behavior of the control group, and the most influenced group (the pamphlet 
Program group), decreases with previous contraceptive experience: Two out of 
never-users in the control group started birth-control use, as compared to 9 out 
of 16 in the pamphlet group; 6 of the 8 quitters in the control group started again, 
and 10 out of 11 in the pamphlet group. This compares with improvement of 10 
Out of 22 (control group) and 8 out of 18 (pamphlet group) among the users, 
Practically no effect due to the educational program. As saliency should increase 
p never-user to quitter to user, a smaller increase becomes necessary for effect 
nd the interview by itself is more and more sufficient. 
us educational programs affect the ready respondents principally by the 
L S ease in saliency of the issue. In these groups, in general, the pamphlets are 
> perior in starting contraception, the meetings in improving current use. The 
Peel exceptions are the uninformed women who are more likely to start 
i ntraception after attending meetings. This exception seems reasonable, as meet- 
: a Were better able to transmit exact instructions in contraceptive methods, and 
© perceived as doing so. As far as method of presentation is concerned, we find 
at, as in the ready groups, increase in saliency produces start of contraception in 
ese respondents, though to a smaller extent. For improvement of existing use, 
OWever, the change in basic attitudes produced by the meetings was needed. — 
the he type of content gives a less clear-cut pattern. The most definite trend is 
Bits Superiority of values-information in starting contraception. Although the trends 
a Consistent with the theory, the differences are too small, considering the small 
Umbers involved, to be more than a tentative additional confirmation. 


THE INTERVENING VARIABLES AND EFFECT 
ON CONTRACEPTION 


e important than the 


The conclusion that the manner of presentation is mor ; 
be that the nominal 


c 

i m ent of a program is quite surprising. One reason may e no 
vane of each program does not tell exactly what is taught in that program: there 
NS Some differences in perception of the program in meetings and pamphlets, 

Br there may have been differences even between respondents in the same p 
digo" This is the more likely, since the programs extended over three wecks, M h 

es erent attendance and fluctuation of interest among those who participated. In 

Ng our model it would be preferable to have a measure that reflected changes 


À ing A further breakdown by the separate programs is precluded by the small numbers remaining 
Sach cell, 


such a measure in the change of the scores on which the respondent bs ko 

constructed. Its relation to change in contraceptive behavior can give a -— ; 
stration of the workings of the model. For this analysis we shall make a some E 

different selection of respondents from the previous one. We shall take Fries aa 

ents in the experimental programs, excluding the control group, but inclu 

the non-attenders. We do this because we do not wish to includ 
changes in the control group; on the other hand 
even the families who refused to attend were affe 
sometimes in a negative direction. Their reaction 

context. 


Table 7 shows the bi-serial correlations of the chan 
behavior for the responde 


e the largely random 
, in the experimental groups, 
cted by the program although 
is therefore meaningful in this | 

1 
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E A . + : e 
in the intervening variables, values, family organization, and information. We hav 


Be of scores to contraceptive 
nt groups. Several facts stand out: 


TABLE 7 CHANGE IN SELECTION SCORES AND USE OF BIRTH CONTROL 


CHANGES IN: 


INFORMATION 
VALUE SCORE FAMILY SCORE SCORE N 


r with r with r with r with 
rwith improve- r with improve- — r with improve- — r with improve- 
Start — ment start — ment start — ment start ment 


Ready :23 *09 24 Oo 2 a2 50 4l 
Uninformed -34** Soe “21 5 55 
Inefficient — -27* “19 4t 64** 31**  .47* 73 23 
Opposed “41** 07 E E 


* Significant at 5% level. 
** Significant at 1% level. 


9n and that therefore basic changes 
r. 


ation score was re] 
nformed group, the gi 


needed for effective birth-control behavio 
5. Change in inform 


ost j 
exclusively among the uni 


ated to Changed behavior ee al Sy 
Toup toward which the informa 
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Part was ai i iti i 
A ni SI cae the position of information in our model after values 
Eines ganization; it can only be effective after the other conditions are 
Thes i 
6 e i 
i5 ati confirm the place of the different content variables in the 
confidence thai m The experimental approach helps us also to state with some 
variables ahi values, communication, and information are indeed the antecedent 
€ in effecting their change we could change contraceptive behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The e 1 * 
j, Study aeria nien here was the third stage of a program designed to 
À as inants of fertility planning in a high-fertility area. The princi 
^ Pects treated were the following: f ia " e principa 
Methodo], " 2 
NW itis tribe Even in a field study of such an elusive topic as family planning 
Variables, Maiei conduct a controlled experiment, isolating theoretically relevant 
ments, which ched groups of respondents were submitted to educational treat- 
€ effect of th conformed to an experimental design of content and method, and 
health tGtication programs was measured. This was done in the normal setting for 
n. 


A Theoreti 
amily hl experiment would validate the theoretical model of readiness for 
n particular nA that had been developed in the previous stages of the program. 
N amily organi e importance of three factors, a favorable value system, adequate 
went beyond zation, and sufficient information, was demonstrated. The experiment 
ction, Taki the previous theory by investigating the step between readiness and 
integration ing this step was correlated to the saliency of the issue, defined as the 
of the problem into the usual life pattern and its positive accentuation 


Ong ot 
her patterns for which readiness exists. 


Ori, s . ; 
tented. The main implication of the experiment for future educational 


Tograme ; 

à m 3 

Sltuati S Is the need for adaptation of the program to the general demographic 
ical factors favoring or hinder- 


ti 
ing far Not only the social, cultural, and psychologi 
in the _» Planning must be analysed. It is also necessary to determine what stage 
rou eg toward family planning has been reached: whether the necessary 
e ok in values, action potential, and information is missing, whether a 
pasa Position waits to be translated into action, or whether a pattern of 
ational ing has been started and is not stabilized. An appropriate approach of 
Programs must be designed to fit the specific situation. 


Action. 


favo 
T. 
fam; ab 
dug: 


Y 
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| Measurement of Behaviour Structures 
! by Means of Input-Output Data’ 


P. G. HERBST 


E = 


x T 
HERE are 2 
two methods by which a system, no matter what kind, may be studied. 


_ We may study it di H s 
| how they ar 7 : directly by inspection, find out what its component parts are and 
J ^ internal aen e nego cd interrelated; or we may without interfering with its 
| outputs, and use "s find out how the system transforms a given set of inputs into 
€ latter meth rq Me relationships found to infer the internal structure. 

,.., havioural science is of particular relevance in both the biological and the be- 
f to get inside the s, either because it is not feasible or in some cases not possible 
| pu available system, or simply because input-output data are frequently more 

n the prese; T 
to show » Si paper, which is exploratory in nature, an attempt will be made 
ns of an essentially simple model how data on input, output, and 


Size of 
a behavi 
e Misenóstio tac System may be used to obtain measures of its internal structure. 
echnique will be applied to group and organizational functioning 
al structure and economic 


and illu 

Unctioning or by data on the relationship between soci 

"Phy he d retail establishments. 

/" Orpanizatio 1 behaviour system is used t 

reference andas the sense that both can be defined within a behavioural frame of 
oundary-maintaining units of interdependent activities and activity- 

o internal and external relationships. Bya 

d which a change in 


o refer both to individuals and to social 


"Struetur 
ee In the special case where going beyon 
5 "Em or dissolution of the system, 
*mselves eae shared by all behaviour sys 
the ironment M have to set up some form of reciproca 
m: they SUE l ore specifically, the input they obtain is depen 
Ystem itsel PE y to environmental units with which they are 
mi: r and output are linked by internal pr 
| Will be nation. Before going on to à discussion of the mo 
necessary to consider whether concepts of this type can be use 


tep 
re 
h Sent the process of group functioning: 
esses and interactions 


. n the 
With the E of human organizations the internal proc 
tst of all: vironment can be looked at in terms of three distinct aspects. There are 


del in more detail, 
d to 


Jations of the group to the 
jal interactions include 
distribution 


1, Soci 
eh, 
tra, 


roup and re 
hich it is located. Soc 
f assimilation and learning; 


al i d 
s M within the g 
Vetere ee within w. 

mation processes in the form o 


l. 
Paper read at the International Congress of Psychology, Brussels, August 1957. 
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site. intake 

rocesses in the form of assignment of tasks, status, and pus | 

Et ut processes with respect to group members and the control o so | 

Red both within the group and with respect to the relation of the g j 
to its environment. 


The second aspect concerns: 


Thirdly we have: 


i jal 
3. Economic processes that concern the valuational aspects of both the socia 
and the technological intakes, out 


5e : F É jective 
some activities and exchange Operations is measured in terms of an object! 


» however, that economic behaviour is not limited to the 
use of currencies but that in practic 


aspect. 


to any one of these frames of reference, 
Take, for instance, the sales act 


f the interaction between the customer and sales gir 
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_ Sothat for the study of these phenomena we need to obtain simultaneous measures 
of all three characteristics, or keep one or the other constant, if we want to study 
| Change phenomena. 
= In the study of human organizations we face a similar problem. We can filter 
out information about the social, technical, and economic aspects of the process of 
Boup functioning. These however are found to be interdependent with one another. 
Let us again take as an example the sales activity in a retail store. Suppose we 
L change the shop from over-the-counter selling to self-service, which represents 
E technological change. The customer now selects the goods she wants to buy and 
* takes them to the cashier's desk, where they are wrapped up and paid for. The 
technological change alters the interaction process between customer and assistant, 
and also changes the economic valuation of the assistant’s activities. Or suppose 
We change over from fixed-price sales to bargaining. This will evidently modify the 
interaction process between customer and assistant. The effect on the technological 
Process is more complex. It may be noted that an increase in size of a retail 
S uns beyond à certain point is as a rule possible only by a switching ek 
oe to fixed-price sales. A change of this type may thus turn ou 
compatible with the existing socio-technical system. Nu 
netwo tie study of human organizations we therefore need to cond me P ee 
Oth ork of social, technical, or economic processes, or attempt to keep 0 are 
ud. Constant for the purpose of comparative study. Methods and concep t; ar 
lo ying the relation between social and technical organization have benk ja 
ise, by E. L. Trist (8) and A. K. Rice (6). The illustrative data that wi i 
ssed in the following sections are based on relationships found between 


.. Scia : ical structure 
e l structure and economic functioning, keeping the technological 


o 
Im Nstant so far as possible. 


LEVELS OF ORGANIZATION 


E pee 4 

o ve may distinguish between three levels of organization, Bc Mn Mines 

is q spectively as an assembly, a simple system, and a complex sys TOR udi 

e x. ed as a set of elements whose output is proportional to Rep 
ments and the amount of input supplied. We can use this as a base-lt 


Simple system has the following additional properties: 
es minimum boundary values, both with respect to size and inp 


el umum b 
i The ir i ee aa a dent on the output supplied to 


one input that it obtains is linked to and depen 


ut required, 


A 9r more environmental units. "on 
H i i i ding also on the ex 
both s the Size of the simple system increases, and depen d herr. 


| : i Y work 
| On yp Internal and external linkages, more and more dae e 


vit ds Oordination of component functioning, £0 thor sulation bises down. An 
More, Pect to size is reached, beyond which intrin 5 M "out 


sep 33€ in size beyond this point will become possible ee r TEES 

Ordinai Megrat ing unit, which takes over the function © TU tries d 

Com ation of component units, thus leading to 4 ipe om Se pill be 

eter, X System. The point at which intrinsic regulation E ciet 
"mined by the pond reden of the organizational structure. 
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i i ich intrinsic 
he organizational structure happens to be, the earlier the point at which intrin 
the or | 
ion breaks down.2 T fj R x 
AREE consider first the characteristics of a simple system. The variat 
are concerned with are measures of a given input, measures of a correspo 
output, and an appropriate measure of system size. 


Characteristics of Simple Systems 


In the simple system the input obtained is dependent on the output sup 
to one or more environmental unit. However, even if the system ceases to be on i 
producing, there is some minimal input quantity that is required if the system ) 
survive. This is stated by the input-output function shown in Equ. 1 (Table. i 3 

The output achieved will depend on the size of the system. An increase in 
output accepted by environmental units will lead to increased size; and a da lead; 
in the output accepted, i.e. a decreased demand for whatever is produced, w E A 
to a reduction in size. Again there is a minimal boundary value, in this case W^. 


a : x a EY e : . his 
respect to size, below which the system cannot maintain itself in existence. T 
is shown by the output-size function in Fi 


qu. 2. 
From the above two relationships one interesting consequence follows, namely : 
that the ratio of input to size will be a 


2 Vi 
constant. This is perhaps the most sensit! 
test of whether a unit studied constit 


utes a simple -system. -ming 
‘The illustrative material is based on data obtained from small shops formis 


part of a retail chain and very similar to one another with respect to their techno 
logical structure. The measure of System size used is the number of persons 3 ut i 
ployed in each shop. Output is measured by the sales turnover achieved, and inP 
is measured by the total amount paid in wages. 

Fig. 1 shows that the total amount 
with the sales tur 


whatever, then s 
shop personnel. 


4 
i ' J the 
i Fig. 2 shows that sales turnover increases at a linear rate with the size of a 
shop in terms of the number of persons employed. If there is an increased dem pr 


TAa 


men are employed, 
sales turnover. 


» Which employ a 
size of the organization is likely 


Fig. 3 shows that the avera 


2. Findings by A. R. Luria (5) are of interest in this connection. He reports that, ie 
ditions of stress in the form of increased dem, 
conditions, self-regulating behaviour is repl: 
extrinsic behaviour control. From the point of 
breakdown of self-regulation in groups unde: 
organization. 
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in whi . : . . 
n all members participate in productive functions and as yet no separate 
strative component has been differentiated out. Before we go on to consider 


how i i A : 
the input-size-output functions are altered if an administrative unit is present, 


We sl i iti 
- enm E to consider first of all what are the conditions under which intrinsic 
on breaks down, and an extrinsic integrating unit takes over the function 


~ of control and coordination. 


| 
| 


TABLE 1 
SYSTEM L 

—— MODEL GROUP FUNCTIONING 
j; NR "sms > 

=in D B 
rn = m W = amount paid in wages in £'s 

= = out imum boundary value of input Wmin = minimum boundary value for wages 
= dre S — sales turnover in £'s 
OF system N  -— number of persons in the organization 


Nm 


minimum boundary value for number 


in = minimum boundary value for size of | Nmin 
PS = deur : of persons 
© of integrating unit A  - number of persons exclusively in 
managerial and administrative roles 
» SIMPLE SYSTEM 
K Pe of Function = h 
. input. 
Output side I = aiU + Imin W = aS + Wmin 0) 
© N = aU + Nmin N = aS + Nmin Q) 
npe Glmin = aNmin | an 
buti a m 
- IN = 0,1 = 0. so that 
Mput-size I W 
No NT Q 
ficiency .U 1 , S "1f, Noi 
y M L Nmin ST (res min 4 
N a N ) N Fall N ) o 
COMPLEX SYSTEM 
G = BN + DNI — bs A = biN + BNE — bs (5) 
® is the de s 
E gree of complexity of the 
oT varies between 0 and 1 
€ function 
U — f(N,G) 1 
= f (NNI) S=cN — ona Tc (6) 
ce en) 


U 
NUSONHY/N 


where ‘a’ is t| 


system 


S= c1 — ONE Sin 


N 
he degree of complexity of the 


DATA BASED ON RECORDS FOR ALL SHOPS OF A RETAIL CHAIN, 1952 (n-404) 
FIGURE | RELATION BETWEEN SALES TURNOVER (OUTPUT) AND WAGES (INPUT) 

WAGES 

PER SHOP 
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INPUT-SIZE- OUTPUT FUNCTIONS OF SIMPLE SYSTEMS 
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f 


£1000 


£20,000 £30,000 
SALES TURNOVER 


FIGURE 2 RELATION BETWEEN SALES TURNOVER AND SIZE OF SHO 


NUMBER OF 
PERSONS 
PER SHOP 


ESO E £30,000 
SALES TURNOVER P | 


Td 
FIGURE 3 RELATION BETWEEN size of SHOP AND AVERAGE WAGE OF SHOP MEMBER? | 


AVERAGE WAGE 
PER PERSON 


£400 


£200 
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Size of the Integrating Unit 

As an organization increases in size, a critical point is reached where an adminis- 
trative unit is set up, that is, one or more persons who are concerned exclusively 
With the control and coordination of activities of their subordinates and whose 
contribution to output thus becomes indirect. An analogous problem in biology 
might be the conditions under which an organism develops a recognizable brain 
Structure, 

Let us Suppose that the components of a system are independent of one another 
or Very nearly so, then the amount of work required for control would be pro- 
Portional to the number of components (7) of the system, so that the 


amount of control work=),n 


If the component parts are interconnected, then the amount of work required 
additionally for the coordination of components may be taken to be a function 
of the number of interconnections between components. The maximum number 


i A -1 3 š 
of interdependence links between n components is ne ) so that in the simplest case 


maximum coordination work ~bon? 


I we compare the amount of work in the form of control and integration in the 
case Where there is complete independence between component parts with that 
phere there is a complete linkage between components, we find that this is a 
M enon of n (the number of components) in one case and of n? in the other. The 

8 cid the integrating unit may then be taken to be a function of the size of the 

Bem raised to the power 1--a, where « may be taken as a measure of the degree 

compar, lexity of the system in terms of the degree of connectedness between its 
onents, 

o In So far as the integrating unit is concerned with both control and coor a 
E pe ts size should bé related to the size of the system by a function of the om 
W own in Equ, 6 (p. 339). If « is zero, then the relationship becomes linear, whic 

»uld indicate that the system consists either of productive components that are 
1 co tionally undifferentiated or of a set of independent simple systems p 
E mon control unit. If « is unity, this would imply that it wx E E. 

Hier f unctionally differentiated, each having an interdependence lin 


a 


are The €quation discussed shows that apart from the size of the E m 
d three factors that determine the proportion of personnel in manag a 


à dis r 

istrative roles. These are the complexity of the pono m m 
i Tr i i XI 

nunt Which the organization reacts to a given degree of T s | point with 

Pte 3 by installing extrinsic control and coordination, an the a Vo CODE 
Sct to size at which intrinsic regulation breaks down and transiti 


Occurs, 3 i ina 
Ome relevant data are reported by F. W. Terrien and D. r eot 
str, of the size of the administrative component d SONS eupectiten det his 

«cts. The administrati ff is taken to include 1. 
administrative stall 1S 8 er 
nats, and intermediate staff principals, business managers, and the lik 


tug, 
u$ Were excluded. wi ize of the administrative 
OF elementary schools the relationship bet Fhe i ae Pho would indicate 
Onent i rganization is a linear one, 
Y and the size of the org 
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. . ize 
i districts, the s! 
i iati the case of high school ricts e 
ional differentiation. In [ 0 ge 
a low level Sae Sonia rises at an increasing m pon y with some 
onthe raw izati f this type are functionally di that i 
deae tef i t further shows à 
concluded that org dence between sub-units.? The repor hoys em 
degree of pee consist of less than 10 persons, no separate. pis Dut of 732 
school ud been differentiated out. Four hundred and ag ers sf 250 high 
component ate districts were of this type. However, only A complexity 
meneo a of this type were found, showing that the greater oes: teda 
ene dan the earlier the critical size at which intrinsic regu 
of the o. > sa 
ies (2) pres 
oe survey study of industrial firms, A. W. Baker and R. s d direct 
a istas variety of data on the relation between m Spes o P eem relation: 
linear function. d là 
. Some of the data could be fitted to a eem 
ras fitted to a parabolic function. In Spite of the fact that they x 


find not 
If we turn to the type of processes found in biological Erde de size 
only similar stages of development but also similar types of peer T allometrie 
of functionally differentiated parts of the organism, the so-calle 
relationships, Suggesting that 


j syste 
we are dealing here with very general SY 


| 
Characteristics of Complex Systems 


[ 
If the system con 

detectable by input- utput measurement b 
control unit varies at a linear rate with the si 
‘the system contains an integrating unit conce 
Processes, then this should be detectable b 
output functions. 


If an integrating unit is di 
are withdrawn from output- 
decrease in output obtained. If the creatio 
reduced efficiency, then lar. 
the loss of output resulting 
functions must be at least c 


ai 
à lead t. | 
n of an integrating unit should that 


3. I am indebted to Dr, Terrien for additional data from their study. | 


| 


ily | 
( be eas 
t, then its presence may not e 
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SIZE -OUTPUT FUNCTION OF COMPLEX SYSTEMS 
DATA BASED ON 1950 CENSUS OF -RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 
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: OTT o occur 
At this point there isa ae eee the curve and a transition is found t 
oe EC E data is A by the function shown in Equ. 7 (p. 32 
ENS that the presence of an administrative unit concerned Mele s J 
ordination of on-going activities increases the rate at which sales turnove orso 
with size of the organization, and that the loss incurred by withdrawin d this 
from production tasks decreases as the organization becomes larger. J a value 
relationship between size of the organization and sales turnover ween i dent 
of -70 is obtained from the data for the degree of complexity of in cp rplete 
retail establishments. The corresponding data for retail chains show hu s that 
linearity for the whole range, showing that these consist of simple sys control 
function independently of one another but are linked to a common 
it. ; its 
oni he efficiency of a system may be measured by the ratio of output relative E i: 
size. In the case of retail establishments, the efficiency measure becom 
amount of sales turnover achieved, divided by the number of persons E s fot 
organization. Fig. 5 shows the relative efficiency of simple and complex syste 
the same data, fitted to Equs. 4 and 7 respectively. «=. the more 
It will be seen that in shops with up to 5 persons intrinsic regulation is t a th 
efficient form, and in practice the only possible one, since, as the data hoe 
group has to achieve at least this size before it can support an adminis ts as 
apparatus. It is found, in fact, that in shops around this size the manage! a out. 
working leader and participates with his employees in the work that is carrie s and 
As the shop becomes larger, the manager withdraws from production ag this 
becomes more exclusively occupied with supervision and administration. | or 
point the transition to a complex system is found to lead to a considerable 1n 


D t rson ; 
in efficiency and reaches a peak when the shop consists of around de stant 
ERE there on efficiency begins to decline but ultimately reaches a € 

value. 


er E nist?" 
Itis of interest to note that while in the case of independent shops an admi? 
tive staff is differentiated out 


S, 
: erso” 

when the size of the shop is around 5 or more P simple 
shops that form part of the retail chain maintain the characteristics of 2 a 


i o 
system with up to about 9 persons in the shop. This suggests that the SIZ? or. 


E s Š su 
working group can be increased without the need for developing a separat? vy of 
visory and administrative unit, provided t 


some technical inputs are taken over b 
shop operates. This would be supporte 
at present being carried out of soci 
industry, of a working group consist 
external supervision, and Possessing 
soever. In this case, both the supply 
distribution of coal output obtained a 
which this group forms a part. 


ease 
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re taken over by the larger organ 


SUMMARY Jof 
"pe p d 

The possibility is explored of constructing a method to measure hi fom 

organization of behaviour systems by the analysis of the relatio” 


mit 
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between their i i 1 
eir input, size, and output. The di i i 
S ut, : put. The diagnostic techniqu 
cd MAS EE as follows. Assuming that the unit sade toe eee 
put-consumi c i indi is 
oliput. ng components that make no direct or indirect contribution to 
1. If i i i ; 
M habe = a and input have a minimum boundary value when output 
en the unit studi acteristi 
than that ofan e udied has the characteristics of a system rather 
A d a mini H z 
Mea a boundary value with respect to size exists and the relationship 
compone ie e unit has the characteristics of a simple system. It may consist of 
Bod hat are functionally undifferentiated or of a set of independent simple 
3 iras are linked to a common control unit. p 
BPs Sor, F relationship diverges from linearity, then the unit has the characteristics 
eee Sone Ps System in which component units are functionally differentiated and 
Jue | A of interdependence with one another. 
linearity A : iei case we may go one step further and use the divergence from 
D ikisfdere e à measure of the complexity of the system in terms of the degree 
group forse ence of its component units. The method is illustrated by data on 
iret ous which provide the opportunity of checking findings obtained by 
group ca rement. Finally, some of the conditions are discussed under which a 
The Sauls self-regulation. 
Problem ther 1 method cannot be regarded as more than a first approach to a 
mong ew is likely to become of increasing importance in behaviour studies. 
Which diferente problems on which further research is needed is the extent to 
it should be nt structures may give similar input-size-output functions. Eventually 
he range oe to develop more sensitive sequential testing methods by which 
tion h. possible structures is gradually narrowed down until correct identifica- 
as been made, 
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o Effects of 
... Facilitative Role Interdependence 


on Group Functioning’ 
EDWIN J. THOMAS 


THE behavio 
existing a r of a group is strongly affected b g i 
effectively and cts members. Groups hish in fete departs Ris mE 
ence is high see mutual benefit to members. For example, when AREE. 
to strive harder i. a low, members seem to be more attracted to the od ; 
ome effects of m achieve their goals, and to be more responsible to their ER 
Th ee bee vie interdependence are examined in this study. 
the labor amone ti small groups, members were made interdependent by dividin 
inked tehas hem while they performed a task. Members in other groups wed 
Contrasted with T eni a Yid by a common team goal. The conditions were 
Work cuan] pies hers in which members did not divide the labor, and did not 
le cohesiveness am icis How these different degrees of interdependence influence 
ility of memb nd productivity of groups, the tensions and feelings of responsi- 
ork in te! is the problem at hand. 
eh as Durkheim (6 has dealt with limited aspects of this problem. Some theorists, 
ae basis of inel € Spencer (15), stressed the division of labor among persons 
S ers (1, 2, 12 ten ence. More recent thinking of production engineers and 
andardization > ) has indicated specific ways by which the simplification or 
n of work operations may result in high mutual dependence among 


Orkers, E, 

: Ecologi afi 

Upon the HUM id have noted that the organization of groups seems to depend 
able resources and how persons and groups use the resources (9, 13). 
dence. They have noted 


Ome writ 
= degree m is speculated about the effects of interdepen' 
(Ig unt of prod inds of group solidarity (6, 15), the degree of conflict (4, 13), the 

8). uctivity (6), and the kinds of norms evolved to regulate behavior 


wo empirical investigations 


Parti 

cu `; 

th larly pertinent to the focus of this study are t 
n interdependence that is 


t sugge i 
facilitating f the importance of distinguishing betwee 
or group members as opposed to interdependence that is hindering. 


De 
Utsch (5 
Were m conceived of the cooperative social situation as one in which members 
COmpetiti ouvely interdependent’. Upon comparing this kind of situation with 
e one in which members were viewed as ‘contriently interdependent’, 


1 i 
fo, This i mde 
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i i hor’s Ph.D. 
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estigator; Edwin Thomas was a resear" 
ith the aut 
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group members were found to be highly motivated, friendly, and productive. In 
contrast to these effects of the promotive situation are ones described in a case 
study by Trist and Bamforth (17). In a coal mine, where workers w ve highly 
interdependent in performing tasks, there occurred frequent difficulties and 
hindrances in the orderly flow of work. As a result miners became hostile and 
suspicious, oftentimes refusing to cooperate or to work. 

Clearly in Deutsch's cooperative groups there was greater facilitation among 
group members than there was in his competitive groups, or among the coal miners 
who experienced hindrances in the flow of work. What appears to account for the 
effects in these different groups is the degree of facilitation among the members 1n 
interdependence. While it is correct that group members in the study by Trist an 
Bamforth were interdependent in the division of labor, whereas this was not the 


case in Deutsch's study, this difference does not appear to be the cause of the 
contrasting effects observed. 


a group goal or when there is no group goal, T : ilitation is 9 
dimension that may be a factor E bath pee e upon 2 
division of labor and to interdependence based upon the goals pursued by members 
ofthe; group: This study, then, is an experimental examination of the effects ? 
degrees of facilitative interdependence upon the functioning of group members: 


THEORY 
Definitions and Assumptions 
describe the conce 


We first ci, SM -— f 
labor among persons and id of facilitation when this occurs in the division 
al 


'Jacilit > o 
all others in their task performance 9n provides the means for the movement 


shells into the weapon, When x Shells 


load it into 


2. Movement refers to actual locomotion i on 
ae a or gees lon i Fal ety eas RET fr 
locomotion in an individual's life Space. 74 Social situation and is to be distinguished 


= 
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one person toward a group goal provides movement for all others toward this 
Same goal. 

Suppose, for example, that two persons have the mutual goal of sorting the 
800d apples out of a bushel of apples of varying quality. The more good apples 
Sorted by one person, the more the other is actually moved toward the mutual goal 
of having sorted out all of the good apples. Each worker, to the degree that he sorts 
Out good apples, facilitates the work of the other by moving him toward the goal. 

More formally facilitation is a condition between at least two persons in which 
One person either makes available to the other paths for objective locomotion 

means-controlling facilitation) or one person provides objective locomotion for the 
aiher toward a goal (goal facilitation), or both of these conditions. The degree of 
acilitation under conditions of means-control depends upon the proportion of 
acts performed by one person that allow another’s locomotion, to all those acts 
P erformed by the first person relative to the second. In goal facilitation, the degree 
to which one person facilitates the work of all others, if all have about equal 
erty, is one divided by the total number of persons in relationships of goal 
acilitation to one another. : 
Er these concepts in mind some aspects of interdependence itself may be 
i sidered. This theory is restricted to interdependence of persons performing roles 
n direct relationship with one another and thus, in its present form, has limited 
generality to broad ecological, political, and economic situations. Role is viewed 
ere as the behavior of a person that is regarded by relevant others as appropriate 
the position he occupies. Role interdependence may then be conceived as mutual 
“pendence of persons in the performance of their respective roles. For role inter- 
s Pendence to be facilitative, the dependence of each individual upon the oe 
pest be facilitative, as this concept was defined earlier. Excluded from co xi 
re A here are relationships of hindering interdependence.? In short, the theory ‘i 
Stricted to conditions of symmetrical facilitation, by which is meant that a 
Persons facilitate one another to approximately equal degrees, and do not also 


der one another.4 
ith all of these restrictions and qualifications it is convenient to adopt va 
fa Simplify expression, The essential concept in the theory is the mu o ou 
-2Cilitation, The degree of mutual facilitation then will be referred to her ili 
Instead of the more correct but cumbersome expression of ‘the degree of facilita- 
ve, Symmetrical role interdependence’. Whenever the abbreviated expression 1s 


Used i; ;: Bg A» ` 
d it is understood that the additional limiting terms also D, OOA 


ndition that lly helps group members to, 
at allows or actually he!p: dS fee conte 


f group members wou. 


Ts x p T 
Bp assumption states this supposition. 


a i ilitati llows: role 

A rac, mot dealt wt in this study, i UNE, doa o yr romane 

«nce is hinderi -B ij re traints to the : 2 } i " 

s j2 niti * UE CER EE at dh behavior of A in connection with carrying out his 

Tole, on of role dependence is mean ; vi 

A. This i ; d asymmetrical role interdependence, which 
Woug his is to be contrasted with what may Be ale b ape only hindered A, 


exist if A's role performance only faci 
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i rsons in relations of facilitative role interdependence with one 
athe A ed ee roles so that the ee of forces restraining the locomotion 
SU peers ap to 
à PAE Cale the work of others there evolve expectations about E. 
the others are to behave. More specifically, if a person facilitates another Hr 
performance the other expects the first person to continue to be facilitative o a 
efforts, and not to hinder him. Because of these expectations, there arise fore 
upon persons to be responsible to others in order that the others experience m 

hindrance. These pressures to facilitate the work of others are called responsibility 
forces. More precisely, responsibility forces are those forces upon persons growing 


out of expectations specifying that they perform their roles so that the role pet 
formance of others is maximall 


y facilitated and minimally hindered. The seco? 
assumption then is as follows: 


: ; ; “SONS 
Assumption 2. The less the magnitude of forces restraining the locomotion of pet son 
when in interdependence, the greater t 


5e 
he strength of responsibility forces upon the 
persons. e 
Let us illustrate briefly what this assumption means, Suppose two persons is. 
a common goal toward which they have been working. Each facilitates the wor% is 
the other by doing as much as he can toward the common end. Since the restrain 
are minimal, each person develops expectations that the others will be maxima: 
facilitative and minimally hj i t 
forces upon the other under these conditions. The forces exerted may take differed 
forms, such as norms Te: i i 
agreements to cooperate 


Hypotheses 


The hypotheses tested in this stud t one follows 
directly from the dicks. y are formulated below. The firs 


ously. A force is specified by indicatin 


revi 
Ee of many of the concepts not defined P da 
source (3, 10). 


ue :cation, 2 
ig a direction, a magnitude, a point of application, 


D 


<a 


E 
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yet there would also be strong motivation to work hard in moving toward the goal 
(Hypotheses 1 and 2). Hence it would be reasonable to presume that with time a 
person would either approach or encounter the limits of his capacities. To the 
degree that this occurs, the person would be in a state of conflict. If he anticipates 
Working less rapidly, he runs counter to responsibility forces upon him. But if he 
Persists in working harder, he encounters the limits of his abilities. 

The state of the person in a conflict between opposing forces we propose to 
term emotional tension. The degree of emotional tension for the person is a function 
of the magnitude of the weaker of two opposing forces exerted upon the person, 
when the weaker is greater than a certain magnitude. Although it is difficult to 
attach very definite intuitive meanings to the concept of emotional tension, it may 
be identified by two characteristics: 1. Its source resides primarily in the opposition 
Of forces exerted upon the person. 2. The person's reaction to these conditions is 
not likely to be goal-directed activity, but rather more expressive behavior such as 
restlessness, a desire to leave the field, aggressive feelings toward himself and others, 
and so on, z 

The relationship between mutual facilitation and emotional tension, then, is 


Proposed in the third hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 3. The greater the facilitation among persons in interdependent roles, the 
Wake the emotional tension arising from restraining ber gu by approaching 
e limits of ability and by fatigue created by the speed of locomotion. 

E rom dei ded 3 As dear that A imite d ability would be reached more 
rapidly under high mutual facilitation than under low mutual facilitation. Through 
time therefore the increase in emotional tension would be more rapid when mutual 

acilitation is high rather than low. A corollary to Hypothesis 3 is as follows: 


Corollary to Hypothesis 3. The greater the facilitation among persons [dl 
€pendent roles, the greater the increment of emotional tension through time for these 


Persons, 
The final effect of mutual facilitation concerns group cobs The 
“ohesiveness of a group is defined as the resultant of all forces ret s 
Members with direction toward the group (13). Many forces MEE y A a 
© member’s desire to remain a member of the group. Particularly re! evan t 
95e forces which increase the speed of movement for the member fowanh dei 
à the Broup's goals. Since it is proposed that the speed of bore 
increasing facilitation, we would by the above reasoning expect 8 d 
vOlesiveness with increasing mutual facilitation. The last hypothesis 1s 


Ollows; 
in i roles, the 
Hypothesis 4, The greater the facilitation among persons ™ interdependent roles, 


r : é 
eater their cohesiveness as a group. 


ich are of interest 
Th on which are ot 1 : 
here ao apoie taie Petit un increasing mutual facilitation will 


ie In summary, it has been hypo ip spesd«of 
Wass for group members fe responsi) fores TY hastens oe 

Comoti i ional tension, 
gr Motion toward the goal, their emoti 


oup, 


roup functioning 


V i stration (8). 
$ This definition of emotional tension is similar to French’s formulation of fru. ( 
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METHOD 


j ircular table. For thirty 
iment, five female subjects sat around a circu 0 y 
r In i epis worked on the task of building miniature houses of cardbo 
em was described to them as a test of *General Work Intelligence' in E a 
(CE motivation to work hard. Speed of work was stressed as the way 
get a high score. 


Subjects, Setting, and Apparatus 


volunteer females participated in the experiment. TEM 
were a highly homogeneous group in that all were in similar jobs in a large pri 


itions of work in the compas 
variation, however, of age, race 


their buttons. 
Procedure 
ted for the exper 
cach group cam lize 
Broup whose age was thirty- 


Persons were selec 
met: each member of 


-e5SATY. Training ended after each perso? 
quired to build a h 


performan 


completed the first two steps re 
After this orientation, the 


| 


ý 


A 


NS 
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um performance period lasted thirty minutes. After ten, twenty, and twenty- 
M oe of work, voting periods were called. At each time, the experimenter 
Pe ar the number of votes and amount of production for each person. Only 
M a last vote were participants told that there had been enough votes fora 
for = hey were then given three minutes of rest, after which they returned to work 
ve minutes. Following the work session, a questionnaire was completed and a 
EN explanation of the study was given. In no instance were the inductions 
ually revealed to participants. The entire experiment lasted one hour and 


forty-five minutes. 


Experimenta] Design and Manipulation of the Variables 

; Variations of mutual facilitation were obtained by creating high and low 

oe concerning goals (abbreviated HI-GO and LO-GO) and high and low 

hd itation in means-control (abbreviated HI-MC and LO-MC). The total design 

P. uded another variable, ego strength, which will not be considered in this report. 
Ne total scheme, then, was a 2x2x2 factorial design of which two treatments 


ax relevant to the present theory. There were forty subjects in each of the four 
Onditions of interest here. 


qacilitar ion in means-control was introduced by the way in which the tasks were 
Wi gned to participants. The five steps of the task, in order of performance priority, 
ere 1. tracing the pattern of the house, 2. cutting out the pattern of the house, 
and oing selected folding parts with a surgeon’s knife, 4. gluing the house o 
Ste 5. painting the house. In the condition of low means-control all five ou ss 
ala Were assigned to each person. As seen in Figure 1 each person performe 
ind Steps in making houses, as if they were ‘craftsmen’. Since each person was 
“pendent of the next in doing his work, there existed no means-control. 
a à n the condition of high facilitation in means-control, two of the five steps of the 
iie Were assigned to each person, as in a ‘double assembly line’. The task aiina 
ents are illustrated in Figure 2. It is clear that contiguous persons were mutually 
Bip tent in that each had means-control over the performance of the task of the 
er. That is, persons A and B were interdependent in means-control, as were 


ihecons B a h of these pairs of persons, then, 
and C, C and D, and D and E. For each of these pais © i 

Rer Was means-controlling interdependence. The facilitation resided in tn a es 
“forming the tasks. Since each step of the task was very simple a o a Ea 
Aterials of work were kept in good working condition, there was little I1 


ât any person would hold up the work of others. 


ey acilitation was varied by instructions to participants roe m 
Ore on ‘General Work Intelligence’ was computed. All persons va n 
core depended upon the speed in doing steps of the task. But n UM 
on OV goal facilitation persons were told that they would be sco wer 
in the basis of the average time required to complete steps s pee ome 
Re Steps were begun until they were finished. It was snes p ara y ENS 
9 Ie Was independent of the score of others, since speed o kis pes 

4 Step of the task was independent of the speed of any of the o 1 , 
‘ons of the research were developed 


TE ive impressi 
tee that no negative impressio ere 1 
title See bas made to pe i the REED Evidence available to the author indicates ed 
but © efforts were abeo ifl im el no inc intentions Or misleading stereotypes were à 
"i Y Operators to the researcher or to the research project. 
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FIGURE | ASSIGNMENT OF STEPS OF THE TASK IN THE CONDITION OF 
LOW MEANS-CONTROLLING INTERDEPENDENCE 


PERSON A 


PERSON E 


PERSON B 


CIRCULAR 
TABLE 


PERSON D 


FIGURE 2 


PERSON C 


HIGH MEANS-CONTROLLING INTERDEPENDENCE 


CIRCULAR 
TABLE 


"STEPS OF THE TASK iie "o — — ÁÀ 
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One person’ i 
the goal rm con ahe py or hinder the efforts of others to attai 
D aexli b n of high goal facilitation, however, th em 
E seen e scored as a group on the basis of th ‘ Nene 
a tt aasatenaa tb e average of individual scores i 
E n at the speed of each had a proportional s 
goal, v ape to Ur group as a whole. The en pm ie 
The a pen ed upon the speed of work of all others. ir E 
facilitation mem of these four conditions provide us with degrees of mutual 
LO-MC, Bete from lowest to highest is as follows: LO-MC, LO-GO; 
SUP Ue MC, LO-GO: HI-MG, HI-GO. HI-MC was ranked as being 
high fumos e I-GO because the task was so readily performed that a ver 
ONS person Bartas m facilitated others in HI-MC, whereas in HI-GO ay 
ic ili i 
pe ae E os facilitate others only by one-fifth, since there were 


RESULTS 


Com 
iparabili ; 
With bility of Experimental Conditions 
T ; 

sufficient eo to age, previous familiarity, 

Uniformly : iformity for none of these factors 
| to work on piee high liking for the experimen 

members of on task. Also, there were no unique interaction patterns among 
to be Exess erimental groups that caused variation on dependent variables 
ditions, then y low within experimental groups.’ Groups in experimental con- 
Preclude syst; were not sufficiently different regar 

ystematic comparison of conditions. 


and race it was found that there was 
to account for the results. Subjects 
ter and indicated high motivation 


ding these extraneous factors to 


Succes 

5 of the Experimental Manipulations 

the c whether the subjects perceived 

Criter erceived. Using this 
dependence had not 

hindrance perceived 

s perceived 

ints ‘hindered 


4 little pie 
bit? and ‘not hindered at all’). Having t 
r the subjects p 


o. It will be seen i 


er 
al, the amount of facilitation perceived by the participan S 
tally (F=1:26, <:01). The difference 


cant (F=40:96, p<:001) but the 
ficant. Increasing the degrees of 
d an increase in the amount of 
f goal facilitation among them 


etw 
Eu ME and LO-MC is highly signifi 
facilitatio goal facilitation alone were not signi 
*rceive, pel means-control among persons cause 
did not acilitation, but increasing the degrees o 


I ud 
Not dd not be concluded, however, that the variations of goal facilitation did 
— Sct the nature of the subjects” goals. When asked for whom they had worked 


subjects was establishe 
ental groups were used à: 


8, g; 

dep’, Sine : all but one of the 
i p endent the independence of responses of s : = the n for statistical 
Sts Variables, persons rather than experim 


Xcept i $ 
pt in this one case. 
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PERCEIVED HINDRANCE AND FACILITATION, BY 
TABLE 1 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION | 


iv ilitation 
Mean Perceived Hindrance Mean Perceived Facilit 


j 
ser Mean, More 
Mean, More (Larger Mean 
E Me à MU Em Facilitation) 
‘on. 
3 425 
HI-MC, HI-GO 1-73 sis 
HI-MC, LO-GO 2:05 2n 
LO-MC, HI-GO m Fe 
LO-MC, LO-GO F=1-59, p: ns F=726, p<-01 


ns f high 
i in the conditions o ons 
A ing to get a high score, 90 per cent of those in in tholb 
Paice ean they worked hardest for the group, whereas, 
ditions of low goal facilitatio 


dest for | 
D, 73 per cent said that they worked har 
themselves (p<-001 by t-test), 


NN 
i ‘ : e presen 

We may conclude, then, that the experimental manipulations were p 
intended. 


Responsibility Forces 


> s we 
ponses to the five porem shows 
forces for each subject.) Table 


s d go 
in effects for poser ORE ur 
facilitation are Significant (p.—:00] and p —.03 respectively). These fin | 
Support Hypothesis 1. 
TABLE 2 


INDEX OF RESPONSIBILITY FORCES BY 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION* 


(LARGER MEAN, MORE RESPONSIBILITY) 


Degrees of Facilitation 


in Role Interdependence 


Mean of Index of 

Means-Control Goal Responsibility Forces 
E High 13-79 
High Low 12:79 
pee High 10-61 
oa Low 8-26 


* N of persons: 152 
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TABLE 3  sUMMARY OF PARTITIONING OF VARIANCE FOR INDEX OF 
RESPONSIBILITY FORCES 


p^ Sum of 

] Source of Variation Squares df F P 
Means-Control 553-28 1 40:83 «001 
Goal 106-11 1 783 «03 
Ego Strength* 5:33 1 ns 

N Means-Control x Goal 17-11 1 ns 

kid Means-Control x Ego Strength 05 1 ns 

Goal x Ego Strength 35-05 1 2:58 ns 
Second-Order Interaction 14-61 1 ns 
Total between Means 731-80 T 771 <-001 
Within Groups 1,951-30 144 
Total Variance 2,683-10 151 

Pos Cochran's Test: +176 p: ns 


d . 3 CA 
[ Ego strength, though varied in this study, is not reported here. Subsequent reports will consider its effect upon 
mber behavior in groups. 


m 
. The second source of data bearing upon this hypothesis concerns the subjects’ 
Willingness to be helpful to others. Persons were asked how willing they were to be 
9f help to one of the others in the group if that person had had difficulties with his 
Work, and how much they thought they would have lost by helping someone else. 
sponses to these questions were combined into an index of willingness to be 
clpful (r=-41 between responses on the two scales). Table 4 reveals that the 
Subjects? willingness to be helpful increases with increasing mutual facilitation. 
Ithough the overall F-test is significant (p<-05), there is heterogeneity of variance 
P<01 by Cochran’s Test). It is improbable, however, that the heterogeneity 
Would explain entirely the differences among means. Using a modified t-test 
Suggested by Edwards (7), the difference between the low and high means (7:38 vs. 


'68) is highly significant (t—3:27, p «001. 
po Hypothesis ji then, concerning responsibility forces has been strongly sup- 
Tted, d í 


TABLE 4 WILLINGNESS TO BE HELPFUL, 
BY EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


(LARGER MEAN, MORE WILLINGNESS) 


R "n + p 
Degrees of Facilitation in 3H 
Role nA Endee Means of nu 
Means-Control Goal to be Help, 
High High is 
High Low 2s 
Low High ca 


Low Low 


ru 


* N of persons: 160 
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ion ‘n intel - 
Speed of PA that the greater the facilitation among persons M EC 
Hypon the greater the speed of locomotion toward the goal n sA 
A a a number of units produced was used as an indication oft Mes 
E Sch tion toward the goal. In the first column of Table 5 it may be se overall 
es Qut on production increase with increasing mutual facilitation. The a 
ps HE is 3-59 (p<-04), and the main effects for means-control provide a icta 
of 7-56 (p<-01). Though the main effects for goal facilitation are e wn alone 
it is clear from the means in Table 5 that the effects of high goal faci owe 
increase production considerably over the production in the condition o cen these 
and low means-control facilitation (68-75 vs, 54-88). The difference betw support 
means is highly significant ((— 6:21, p<-001). These findings provide strong 


for Hypothesis 2. 
TABLE 5 AMOUNT OF PRODUCTION AND SCORES OF 
RESULTANT FORCE TOWARD THE GOAL, [i 
BY EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION* 
Mean Production Mean Scores of 
Degrees of Facilitation in Role Units per Group Resultant Force 
Interdependence (Larger Mean, ( Larger Mean, 
Means-Control Goal More Production) Large Resultant) 
wane ee = 
High High 77-00 18-67 
High Low 76-63 18:46 
Low High 68-75 17-58 
Low Low 54-88 15:89 
* N of groups for Production: 32. N of persons for resultant force: 158. 
: of hi£ 
One might argue, however, that the high productivity in the conditions 
means-control was du 


Index of Resultant Force: 


Table 5 reveals the scores on the inde 
cally, the resultant force with direction toward thi 
mutual facilitation (F for thes means is 5-27, P<-001). 

The second source of evid i 
highly with productivity, using 

p<-01). And lastly, the score 


coret 
d rcasi E 
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correlat 5 nu : 

p«-01 m an podena using group averages on both variables (r=+--65 

n Was generated by Beppe co wil ae ann productivity 
affect; y mut acilitation. If specialization of t 5 

/ thi cting productivity in the conditions ofhi h means- ask Piece cA 

b s influence was minimal relative to the wei pL eer ecg 

Y degrees of mutual facilitation. e weight of tho motivatne EE 


Emotional Tension 

X Hypothesi 

1X d n that the greater the facilitation among persons in inter- 
generated by a , the greater the emotional tension arising from restraining forces 
EDS nns mm oaching the limits of ability and by fatigue created by the speed 
a break from w ne first indicator of emotional tension is the frequency of votes for 
of tension.11 7, a made by those subjects who indicated that they voted because 
tion, The m s able 6 shows that the means are as predicted only for goal facilita- 

M5 (12.39 an for high goal facilitation was 4-60 and for low goal facilitation, 

-- Control, Thes P<-02). Voting did not vary significantly by variations in means- 

Se findings, then, only partially support the hypothesis. 


TABLE 6 NUMBER OF VOTES FOR A BREAK, 
BY EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Degrees of Facilitation in Role 
Mean Votes for 


Interdependence 
| Means-Control Goal Tension Reasons — N* 
w 
High High 4:96 27 
High Low 2:95 24 
Low High 4-11 19 
Low Low Sub z 


* The Ni 
e N is truncated because those voting for reasons other than tension have been exclude 


were obtained from responses to 


Additi CS 
ditional indicators of emotional tension 
fident that these responses were 


uesti ^ 
ig i eed items. In order to be more con 

only 5s of emotional tension, and not need tension alone, responses Were used 
them ^r ose persons for whom there was some evidence of opposing forces upon 
ose n order to make operational the probable existence of opposing forces, 
Table PS were used who experienced some hindering in the experiment. 
*nsion e the means of responses to the four questions concerning emotional 
Teater ud these subjects. It is clear from the progression of the means that the 
P<-001) e mutual facilitation, the greater the anger toward others (F=8:66, 
` ‘cling hi The means progress as predicted for restlessness (F=2:10, p=12) and 
Of ,,5 1emmed in (F— 1-69, p: ns), though the p-values indicate greater probability 
ance occurrence. The means for self-anger do not progress as predicted 


in the conditions of high means-control, only group 


f they did. Responses were 
f tension were used in this 


10, 
Scores Steip scores had to be used because, 
.R s be obtained on productivity. ` 
Codey - Clowing the experiment, subjects were asked why they voted, 1 
ana ysis r indications of tension and only those who indicated reasons o 
i pole A Intercoder reliability was 95 per cent agreement. | Fa 
7^ fOree. + S will be recalled, very little hindering occurred and hence this Way of obtaining opposing 
is not entirely adequate, though it was the best available here. 


s 
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H ro 1 r i estion, 
(F ) ence Hypothesis 3is st ngly Suppo ted in responses to one qu 
+ nS). 


i n rted in responses to 
i tions, and no Suppo di sp 
d in responses to two ques ^ 
weakly supporte t 
another. 


TABLE 7 VARIOUS INDICATORS OF EMOTIONAL TENSION 
BY EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION* 


Degrees of Facilitation Anger Felt 
in Role Interdependence Toward 
Means-Control ` Goal 


Feeling Self- 
Rest- Hemmed A nger 


Others lessness In 
i i 69 
High High 300** — 3.65 3-69 3-6 
High Low 2-45 3-60 3-40 2:95 
Low High 1:87 2-96 347 3-43 
Low Low 1-50 271 2:78 3:557 


* Only Ss who experienced relatively high hindering; N is 80. à I 
** For all means, the higher the number, the Breater the emotional tension. 

The corollary for Hypothesis 3 stat 
through time will b 


€ gre 
dependent roles, Table 8 


means-contro] is 
Not strong, it d 


TABLE g INCREMENT or EMOTIO; 
DECREMENT IN SPEED Q 
BY EXPERI, 


NAL TENSION (VOTING) AND 


F LOCOMOTION (PRODUCTION), 
ENTAL CONDITION* 


Mean Unit 


Decrease in Mean Increment 
Degrees of Facilitation in Role Production of Voting | 
‘nterdependence (Minus signifies (Larger Mean, 
eans-Control Goal ecrease) More Voting) 
High High =? 1-04 
High Low ae 83 
oe High ~1-75 42 
Low Low 


+1-63 “41 
* Voting e e aaa — 
to time three, hree; difference between ava 


8 upon Hypothesis 


wt It is correct that 
persons approach the limits of ability, 


jn 
se! 
crea 

3 concern the average de 5, 


e 
ea 
DONE nc f 
as mutual facilitation 1 [ 


5 ot! 
From Ypothesis 3, we would predict em 
tension to increase to the degre 


^an) ^ 
sor € that th te encountered. Table unctio”) 
indicates that this is what happened: as the Spee 
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decreased, the i 
» the increment i : t š 
IEendarre tau is —-67),13 of emotional tension (voting) increased through time 
onsidering all of the findi 
Most : the findings as a whole, Hypothesi 
of the evidence indicates that the null de eee Pem DN 


Group Cohesiveness 
Hypothesi 
a a o es jedes xen the facilitation among persons in inter. 
| er the cohesiveness of th i 5 
indes , s of the group. Attraction to gr 
Samaier (i) ana Sn ee ee patterned after thos: used By 
its: inis an 1). Table 9 indicates that the progression of 
A oe oe PON nor are d differences AT 
Pier gie me 3 ere was little variation of attraction to the 
deep ns. Moreover, on the basis of data from Libo's (11) k 
as high attraction to the group in all diti i Sino! 
fi} B peractis Perea i oup conditions of this study.!4 Since 
ved the inductions exactl i 
s € 1 ly as intended, a separate i 
rcm in order to determine whether the predicted effects Me EUN 
The die subjects for whom the experimental inductions were most effective.15 
Table het on attraction to group for these subjects are shown in the last column of 
the conden the predicted trend of means occurs, though it is clear that only in 
owe: i ion of LO-GO, LO-MC is the mean of attraction to group appreciably 
n the others (this mean is significantly different. from the others by 


“test at beyond the -03 point). 


á 


TABLE 9 ATTRACTION TO GROUP, BY 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION* 


Degrees of Facilitation in 
Role Interdependence 
Means-Control Goal 


Means of Attraction 
to Group 
Total Sample Sub-Sample 


High High 22:53 23:07 
High Low 21-70 23-00 
Low High 2233 22:70 

20:83 19-16 


Low Low 


of persons in sub-sample: 46. 


* N of persons in total sample: 160; N 
which increase the speed of 
oward the group. In short, 
r these experimental conditions, should be 


pported by the correlation of +69 (p<:01) 
attraction to the group. This 


It will be recalled that it was assumed that forces 
with direction t 


uals, since in only the con- 
duction. Because variations 


13, ie 
dij," Tt was not possible to comput 
ditions of relatively low 


ition 
me were very small in these con 
ion, one would not expect the redicted relationship to occur here. 
attract he mean value for high io in Libo’s research was 21-5, and for low 
On, 16: i i ire i used in this study. 
1 ; 162, using the same questionnaire items as | 

" i i i i i i d on all perceptual 

eri nly around one-third of the subjects perceived the inductions as intende percep 


18 combined, 
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These findings, then, support Hypothesis 4, thou 


gh this support is not uniformly 
strong. 


Effects of Hindering in Role Interdependence 


H " ig if cilita- 
A basic assumption in the theory is that role Interdependence which is fa 
tive for persons has different effects | 


er 
on 
in means on production and in the Sco nds 
index of Tesponsibility forces between those Perceiving high and low hi d, there | 
Production would not have been expected to vary because, in all hea also: ] 
Were no actual restraints to Production other than those of ability. This i inde 
explains the fact that there Were no differences in the means of t 
of responsibility forces. 

TABLE 10 DIFFERENCES IN REACTIONS or THOSE PERCEIVING 

HIGH AND Low HINDERING IN ROLE INTERDEPENDENCE 
ON SELECTED DEPENDENT VARIABLES AX 
Perceiyed Hindering 
Dependent Variable High Low * i 
(N—73) (N=87 t s 

Attraction to Grou s 200g. Er Zo pt 212 <:03 T 

Willingness to be Helpful 759 cs 3-40 «001 

Production 1410 — 14.58 38 n 

Index of Responsibility Forces 11-82 11-05 1-15 ns 

Tension: Angry with Others 221 1-72 347 «001 

Tension: Restlessness 3-23 2-91 1-66 «0 

Tension: Hemmed In 3-27 2-64 3:53 «001 

Tension: Self- Anger 338 3-00 2:04 «04 


5 crea A 
; 2. d by 1” n. 
eneral the findings indicate that group effectiveness is increase 
ing mutual facili a 3 
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have stronger responsibili i 
groups when ete E oes a ud mes cohesive 
co w. The i i 
HUS Bowies by greater emotional tension of the group E Sen 
Š _—_—e pups is high. What apparently occurs, then, is that both group 
We "ea dedii. tension rise with increases in mutual facilitation. 
Tapidly as pos 3: however, that most persons strive simultaneously to move as 
iR ia L s toward their goals and to experience the least emotional tension 
Byootheticol n ee best to accommodate both of these strivings there is, at least 
the grou iei “4 egree of mutual facilitation of optimum benefit for members of 
ion a s at degree of optimum benefit would be the amount of mutual facilita- 
Motions © e the speed of movement for group members and minimizes 
ould B for them. Above this degree, production would be high but so 
Cald a tension; below this degree, emotional tension would be low but so 
rf action. T À 
Beneit a bears out the findings of this study, the concept of optimum 
7 cooperative havesmany practical implications. Persons are frequently involved in 
to:consid € groups in. which there exists some mutual facilitation. It is not enough 
and Mm Es positive effects upon group functioning stressed by Deutsch () 
E on x negative effects due to emotional tension, and other possible side 
facilitatio a e evaluated as well. In order to approximate a degree of mutual 
Briate ine te is of optimum benefit in any real situation, it is likely that appro- 
Which wise methods would have to be used that would reveal that point at 
TA dis e ional tension becomes too great for comfortable work adjustment. 
. news point is established, means-control or goal facilitation could be appro- 
: y modified in order to adjust the degree of mutual facilitation within the 


* range of optimum benefit. 


FP 


Further research is necessary, however, before the present findings can be 
hat repercussions of emotional tension 


e i ; 

C peralized. It is not clear, for example, w 
ould occur if group members were given sufficient opportunity to react to their 
ion would decrease if emotional 


discomforts. Findings here imply that producti 
nsion were higher. Whether all the positive effects of increasing facilitation would 


© negated through time, however, cannot be answered from data in this study. 
a ale we surmise that this would not occur, since mutual facilitation seems to be 

nighly impelling phenomenon, there is every reason to suppose that there are 
Potentially disruptive processes associated with high levels of emotional tension 


9. What these are should be investigated further. . 
E In this study the findings indicate that facilitation in means-control is much 
Ore effective in modifying group functioning than is facilitation concerning goals, 


lhis is what was expected, since means-control produced greater mutual facilita- 
imates, than did goal facilitation. Means-control, 


. x by the rough quantitative estima 1 1s-con 
=~ act, was so impelling that even when persons were told to strive for individual 
8oals (as in the condition of HI-MC, LO-GO), most of these persons stated that 
qe Strove for group goals in the experiment.1$ It is probable that whenever tasks 

© easily and readily performed, facilitation in means-control will be a more 
Potent determinant of the effects studied here than will goal facilitation. 
The reason for this is that facilitation in means-control was viewed as 


a function 


c 


16. Sixty-five per cent of the subjects in this condition stated that they worked harder for the 


> 
n 
Stoup than for themselves. 
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him 
ilitative acts of a person among all acts performed by 
a m V gcc Facilitation of goals, epa other hatid, WA N 
EE f others being facilitate y a person; 
xia ek ex ERA the potential contribution of any one a E 
the number » T others. The maximum facilitation in means-control is hypot a 
bas Sr pel can since all acts of one person could be facilitative for the other i 
aay Miei However, the maximum goal facilitation of one person by anote ; 
SE all hare equal ability, cannot exceed one-half, or 50 per cent—as in the case 
a two-person group. A person's goal-facili 
group size increases, since his contributio; 
number of others being facilitated. From th 
easily performed tasks and reasonably e s 
means-control will always result in predictably more potent effects upon g 
functioning than will goal facilitation. 


Two additional derivations follow from this reasoning. If the amount of gon 
facilitation is indeed a function of group size, there should be greater ee 
facilitation in small groups than in larger groups with common team goals. l 
Second derivation concerns the effects of task difficulty upon the degree of mutua 
facilitation in relations of means-control. If difficult t 
facilitative acts, the 


amount of mutual facilitation in 
mate the difficulty persons have j 


itional work can assess the effects they 
may have upon mutual facilitation. 
Implicit in thi 


basically different effects from hind 


r 
nt by means of the present theory 
b ded Mu itrdrimpe Itis probable, however that some extensions o 
p cory would be required in f mutua 
indrance. q order to predict all of the effects o 
A finalim 


3 3 : tion 
1 caution to experimenters in the selec 

of tasks for laboratory Studies. Tasks r quiring decis endence either in the 

division of labor or In goal attainment are li P 

forces on group members that a i 

requiring interdependence, If interdependence is 


; ; e 
üdy will result, Jf the interdependence is hindering, = 
hould determine a E th ci In ecting tasks, then, experimentet 
shou T there is sufficient interde $ ired to have * 
ed results of His study, pendence require 


# 


| 


P 


Md 


d 


ex 
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a aie for the effects upon group functioning of one characteristic common 
oth to a division of labor and to joint efforts to attain a common goal. In the 
theory, it was proposed that the important common characteristic is the degree of 
mutual facilitation among group members in interdependence. 
"The concept of means-control interdependence was introduced to describe 
Interdependence created by a division of labor. In means-control members facilitate 
one another by allowing others to perform their tasks successfully. The concept of 
goal facilitation was proposed to characterize interdependence among members 
Striving toward group or individual goals. Briefly stated, members facilitate one 
another regarding goals to the degree that the efforts of each actually serve to move 
all others toward their respective goals. With these concepts and others, assump- 
tions were evolved by which various effects upon group functioning were derived. 
The hypotheses were that with increasing facilitation among persons in inter- 
dependent roles, there would occur for group members: (a) stronger responsibility 
forces, (b) greater speed of locomotion toward the goal, (c) greater emotional 
tension arising from restraining forces generated by approaching the limits of 
ability and by fatigue created by the speed of locomotion, and (d) greater group 
cohesiveness. 

An experiment in which 160 female subjects participated, was conducted to test 
the hypotheses. Participants in groups of 5 constructed miniature houses of card- 
board under strong motivation for a period of 30 minutes. In some groups, 
members were made interdependent by a complex division of labor in constructing 
Parts of the houses. Members in other groups were linked together in inter- 
dependence by a common team goal. These conditions were contrasted with others 
in which members either did not work with a division of labor, or worked toward 
Individual goals. When ordered appropriately, these conditions provide four 
degrees of mutual facilitation in interdependence. 

The findings supported the hypotheses of the study. Furthermore, there was 
evidence corroborating the assumption that facilitative interdependence produces 
effects upon group functioning which, in general, are the opposite of those produced 
by hindering interdependence. The implications of these findings for creating an 
Optimum degree of facilitative interdependence in practical situations was discussed. 
Certain derivations not tested in this study were suggested as topics for further 


©xperimentation. d 
It is concluded that the theory proposed here has been supported. 
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Patients’ and Therapist's Apperceptions 
of an Episode in Group Therapy 


DOROTHY STOCK AND ROY M. WHITMAN 


Tuis study! examines some of the ways a therapist and several group members view 
à scgment of group therapy in which they have participated. The procedure con- 
Sisted of playing a tape of a brief episode of group therapy to each subject, stopping 
the tape at intervals, and asking for impressions of what had been going on at that 
time. Thus, the situation that was being perceived consisted of a brief but complex 
and emotionally charged interaction among patients and therapist. Because of the 
Particular character of the situation, each subject’s comments constituted, of 
Necessity, a personal selective interpretation of the group events. i s 

The subject's statement about such a stimulus situation can most accurately be 
termed an ‘apperception’. As Bellak (1, pp. 11-12) defined this term, it refers to ‘an 
9rganism's (dynamically) meaningful interpretation of a perception’. Such an 
Apperception is based on a long series of past perceptual experiences which have 
Produced sets and expectations which are in turn imposed on whatever is being 
Perceived currently. Thus, as Bellak says, *. . . purely cognitive perception remains 
a hypothesis, and . . . every person distorts apperceptively, the distortions differing 
Only in degree’ (1, p. 12). Some distortions function as defenses. Projection can be 
Seen as excessive apperceptive distortion. Other distortions may not be defensive in 
Character, but may function to shape and organize the external world.? 

In this situation, where the ‘object’ being perceived is the complex one of group 
Interaction, we expect any statement of what is going on to involve readily observ- 
pole apperceptive distortion. We further expect these distortions to have a defensive 

r an organizing function, or both. x à 

Our interest in patients’ and therapist’s apperceptions of group events is both 
theoretical and practical. It is usually assumed, almost as a truism, that the group 
eXperience has a special meaning for each person in it. But one is not ordinarily 
aware of the character of these special meanings or the extent to which they vary. 

A therapist dealing with a group forms his theories about what is going ees 
the Verbalizations and gestures of the patients, supported by expectations and infer- 
ences derived from previous experience. Most of the private feelings and reactions 

the members are unavailable to him. Some light might be thrown on the m 
of group therapy if some of these more private feelings of individual patients coul 


research, ‘The Crucial Episode in Group Therapy’, 


Duich is bei i i for Mental Health, and carried out at the 
ein d by the National Institute for ital He: 1 
Nebartment SC Neurology dnd Psychiatry, Veterans Administration Research Hospital and 


Orthwestern University School of Medicine. Chicago, Illinois. 

i , i . 857: 
< With reference to This point, Bellak quotes Freud's comment x Totem ana ae Lo 
ther Projection is not specially created for te ales $ quac ies EE S ant 

re are no conflicts. Th ‘ection of inner perceptions to the i 
Whi Fcon pics Pe i at it normally has the greatest 
shab for instance, also influences our sense-perceptions, so th y Er 


Ate in shaping our outer world’ (1, p. 10). 


|. The study reported here is part of a larger 
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i i therapy 
i i d of the meaning of the 
i derstanding might be gaine --—— 
p reed ies as clues z to more adequate ways of conducting 
for the pati 3 
: i ses We 
sessions. f the exploratory character of the study no specific Maka E. 
PE certain areas for analysis were e the E perceptive 
er nena ients; the extent and character o 
> esponses among patients; the e a | d 
Ws ene del ae of apperception within patients; and relations b 
iuis and patients' apperceptions of the interaction. 


DESIGN 


icipation i ies of 
: ticipation in a series 
i atients. Eight patients were selected for par eai 
Sr Rc meetings. These included two patients from each of s gene 
is Dude peptic ulcer, neurodermatitis, headache, and asthma. The P ib 
selected were generally comparable with respect to age, race, intelligence, 


z $ in. 
facility, and acceptance of the possible importance of psychological factors !n , 
their illness. 


: ; ch 
The group meetings. The group met fifteen times over a period of seven weeks. Ja d 
meeting lasted one and one-half hours and was tape-recorded. A therapist s 
observer were present at all meetings. One member dropped out early in the m 


: 1 ; eben s 
ings and another at about the halfway point. The &roup's effective membership wa 
thus six. 


The therapist at no time su 
minimal and consisted of į 
occasional questions to cla 


Bgested content for 
nterpretations of indi 
rify content. 


Selection of Special episode, A thirty- 
Selected for special Study. The episode 
of crucial importance for the group a 
one particular member, 


s s o i as 
discussion. His participation be 
vidual or group phenomena, 


s ; ; as 
minute section of the seventh meeting 20 
Was considered, by the therapist and obser Ed 
$ à whole and of special therapeutic value 


H z ix 
The overall character of this sequence can be summarized as follows: Si 
patients were present: Max, Jim, Gordon, Mike, Ha 


member. The particular device the group used was that of building up a tantai 
about the patient that would havior and make it understanda ; 
to them (see units 5, 6, 7, and 9 in the Appendix), While Max never ‘capitulate 
verbally, he did shift to mor i cipation (see unit 10). " 
The thirty-minute episode was divided into twelve successive units. A new U e 
began when there was a clear shift ; i being discussed or when a d 
ple, a new unit might begin with th¢ 
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own buddies Th its i i i 5 
"ERO he twelve units identified in this way range f f 
' E y ged in duration rom 
35 Seconds to 3 minutes 47 seconds. Their mean duration was 2 minutes 38 seconds 


The stimulated r i 
ecall procedure. The tape of this sequence was pl 
4 cedure. Thi ayed to each 
sed and the therapist in individual sessions by the Sup obiecien At apt 
ach unit, the tape was stopped and the following questions were asked: 


l. What do you think was going on then? (Spontaneous comments were noted 
down. After this question was asked following several units, the subject would 
^ catch on and offer his comments as soon as the tape was stopped.) 
- How tense did you feel? 
| 
not at slightly very 
all tense tense tense 


3. How interested were you in this part of the meeting? 


bored slightly very 
interested interested 
RESULTS 


The therapist's and patients" responses to the open-ended question, ‘What do 
you think was going on then?’ for each of the twelve units are presented in the 


TABLE 1 PATIENTS’ SELF-RATINGS* OF ‘TENSION’ WITH RESPECT TO TWELVE 
E. SUCCESSIVE UNITS OF GROUP INTERACTION 
Patients Therapist 
MAX HARRY JIM MIKE 
devia- devia- devia- | devia- devia- 
tion tion tion tion tion 
from | from from from from 
" own i own | own own own 
Unit rating mean rating mean | rating mean rating mean rating mean 
| - - = = | | — —-|— —— 
1 | 66 at | 10 —125| 42 sie wile | 
2 48 3| 10 —125| 44 3| 45 jo.| 16. Vs 
3.54 13/79 45|4 SR p Mo 
4 | 65 20| 40  L5|37 aia 0 pis a3 
3 5:8 L3 1:0 —1-25 38 1 $3 —2 2-0 : 
6 | 62 17, 10 -—125| 39 2|3 1,20 9 
3:125. Pigo m| | 23 712] 108 — 
8 22 —23 | 10 —125| 36 —4 | 64 29 | 20 0 
a“ 38 Z4] ro 1%] 26 -—H 15 —20 | 18 m. 
" 32 —13 | 40 175 | 3:8 —5| 14 -21| 20 
H 28 —17 | 10 —125] 18 —9 | 15 —20 | 20 0 
i2 23 —2-2 10 —125| 39 —14 15 —20 | 21 1 
mean 4-5 | 2:25 37 | 35 20 
~~  *Ratings are sidera a seven-point scale, from ‘not at all tense’ (1-0) to ‘very tense’ (7-0). 
3. These i i final meeting of the graup- i ur 
ese interviews were conducted shortly after the fina. he 
r : : "edel 
ante members still remaining in the hospital at th 2 inc r e four quip dae ew ns 
€ during the episode utilized. mureau Ednl. NT eae 


(emp 
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` 
iti These sum- 
i ipti of each unit is presented. E 
: ition, a descriptive summary A 
Appendix. In OE by the observer from a study of the E BA 
Tne T presents the therapist’s and patients’ responses to the q 

Table : 
tense did you feel? 


gx 
> eir own © 
be above their own mean while ratings for later units tend to be below th 
mean. Harry constitutes an exception to this tendency.) P. 
Š ANNIS a ed wi 
The therapist’s and patients’ responses to the question, ‘How interest 
you in this part of the meeting?’ are presented in Table 2. 
PATIENTS’ SELF-RATINGS* OF ‘INTEREST’ WITH RESPECT TO TWELVE 
TABLE 2 SUCCESSIVE UNITS OF GROUP INTERACTION 
Patients Therapist 
MAX HARRY JIM MIKE = 
devia- devia- devia- devia- p 
tio. tion tion tion 
(o from from from fr We 
own own own own : mean 
Unit rating mean rating mean rating mean rating mean | rating 1 
15 
1 | 67 12 | 70 17 | 67 12 60 ir d 620 Sa 
2 | 68 I3 | 70 17 | 67 12 | 5-5 12 | 43 0 
3 | 67 12 | 79 DE 42i "L—p3 | 25 -24 | 47 5 
4 6:6 11 70 1:7 67 1-2 42 =al 5:2 3 
5 65 10 | 42 —14 I5 4.0 62 1:9 50 42 
6 | 64 9 | 70 Aene «13 |. 35 E 281989 
7 | 67 12 IT 120—411 63 8 | 62 19 | 39 -* 
8 42 —]13 L0 —43 66 11 5.5 1-2 5:0 3 | 
9 6:5 1-0 1-0 —43 42 —1:3 34 ~1-0 5:0 wal | 
10 40. .—1.5 TO 1-7 63 n 63 20 4-6 2 
11 18 TM 70 17 6:3 E 65 22 44 0 | 
12 32. —22 | 70 17 | 59 4| 65 22 | 41 | 
mean | 5:5 53 5.5 43 47 E 
* Ratings are made on à seven-point scale, 


:« least 
Personal way, Max, for example, 15 ie 
- Harry is least interested during the m 
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focusin M vi V. 

g occurs, III. apperceptive bi f indivi elation 

i ng , II p ptive biases o individuals, and IV. ion between 
herapist's and patients’ apperceptions of group interaction. de 1 


I. : 5 

A INDIVIDUAL APPERCEPTIONS OF GROUP EVENTS. The responses pre- 

De ppendix indicate considerable variety in patients’ apperceptions of 

group oe event. Patients often respond to different aspects or details of the 

la n; even when responding to the same aspect, each patient’s statement 
some way unique. For example: 


por wen responds to a single phrase only (where Mike, in describing his 
thc : oom his boss, says, ^... and being small don’t have no bearing on it, Y 
Siupathize v o^ m for grabs ). Harry responds to the total content but cannot 
aaie with Mike and says, ‘It was a lot of bunk." Jim’s response indicates an 
recedit: occupation that was touched off by something that happened in the 
Haw E He is responding to an entirely personal concern that has no con- 
tion b ith current group events. Mike, like Harry, responds to the total situa- 
ut assumes that everyone shared his own feelings of resentment. 


~~ Such i ; à 
variety is typical and suggests that most of the time the group situation has 


a ver i Š : s MES 
rupe and unique meaning for the persons participating in it. 
that i studying all responses to all units in some detail, it seemed to the authors 
E cou e each apperception is in some way unique, the following four categories 
nt for most of the responses: 


o. 


1l. Apper. : 

(a) pr ceptions that function to organize the stimulus situation 

ou i ae responses. The response consists of a straightforward summary ofthe 
ad ue uation. ("We were trying to find out, between Max and Jim, if aggravation 

(5 efinite relation to their ulcer.") s 

tio lecti ve responses. The response consists of an emotional reaction to the situa- 

3 - CI was angry.’ ‘I was enjoying it.) 

Ero stbereeptlons that function to defend against some aspect of the situat 

a E affect aroused by the situation 

Teal et eats responses. The response consists of a defense against theindividual’s 

Es eelings about the situation. ("Nobody was really angry." ‘I brought it up be- 

€ it was part of their problem." 


(d $e : 

p Ae bale inattention. The response is restricted to a partial as 
ion. (‘I remember part of that—about the horse.’) 

ve an organizing function: the descrip- 

tive summary of the interaction, while 

If affectively to the situation. The 


as : P x : ' 
t two categories have a defensive function: the first of these includes typical ego- 


ee employed to protect the individual from a 
Binths: inattention deals defensively with the situ 
cepts Ing aspects of the interaction. In the present case, 
E res defensive in character—(c) and a 
i ema as purely organizing in function—( - 1 A 
efe oneself is primary. Within the two defensive categories, a variety of specific 
\, «lenses can be observed. One reason why the res 
€cause a wide range of defenses are employed by the patients. Almost all of the 


ion, or 


pect of the stimulus 
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defensive mechanisms referred to by Anna Freud (4) are utilized. However, the 
group therapy situation seems more likely to elicit certain defenses than others. In 
the present example, the following ego-defenses can be noted: 


Projection. For example, in unit 10 when Harry turns the discussion to the topic 
of sex and his interest in nurses, Jim says, ‘Most of the guys felt shy about talking 
about sex, because of you being there? (i.e. female Observer). 


Rationalization. For example, in unit 12 Harry brings the discussion back to sex 
by saying (in the group), *As long as we're on the subject of sex’, and then asking 
less experienced members of the Broup how they feel about sex. Later, in com- +i 
menting about this unit, he says, ‘The Subject was turned back toward me. 


(Projection.) *I brought it up because it was part of their problem.’ (Rationaliza- 
tion and projection.) 


Reaction formation. For example, in unit 3 where Harry questions Max about his 
eating habits in a hostile Way and both get angry, Jim says, *. . . It was more o 
a discussion about food. Nobody was mad; people were laughing.’ 


Selective inattention, as a mechanism, may vary from shutting out certain parts 


of the situation (constriction) to shutting out the entire situation (autistic preoccupa- . 
tion). Some examples follow: 


ental comment is ma " 
8 on a horse. Of this unit, Jim says, 


T. Whitman feel about Max”, i 
I think he wad ang er everything but what Dr. Whitman said. 


istortion occurs when the patient became 
I5 attention to internal concerns rather tha 


At this time, he was still carefully co 
words, a chain of private concerns is tri 
duces, in unit 8a response that has 


ab i. 
TI. s pe dade UNDER WHICH COMMON PERCEPTUAL FOCUSING occurs. The geo 7 
variety of responses at first SUggests that similar apperceptions never occur. whi 
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a iem that there is no time at which all four patients see the group situation in 
ctly the same way, there is one point (unit 3) at which all patients respond to the 
Same aspect of the interaction. In this unit, the hostile interchange between Max and 
arry apparently compels the attention of all the patients, since all take account of 
and deal in some way with the expression of anger. The 'effective stimulus' is the 
.. Same for all patients, although the way they deal with the effective stimulus varies. 
For example, Max locates the anger and the responsibility for it on Harry. Harry 
= Partially denies and partially dilutes his anger by saying, ‘It’s a misunderstanding of 
_ Physical symptoms’; Jim denies the anger; and Mike recognizes the anger, locates 
oe It in Harry, but then accounts for it by suggesting that perhaps Harry was justified 
E: feeling angry. Here, then, is a case in which the attention of each member is 
focused on the same aspect of the group interaction—the rather direct expression 
9f negative feeling. Later (in unit 9) when the prevailing affect is positive feeling, 
this kind of coming together does not occur. 
A second communality occurs with respect to patients’ rating of ‘tension’. Three 
Patients out of the four tested show a general decrease in felt tension over the twelve 
- Units. No such common tendency exists with respect to ratings of ‘interest’. If 
. Interest is considered a somewhat intellectual quality and *tenseness' a generalized 
emotion, it is with respect to affect that communality occurs. The reduction in ten- 
Slon can be seen as an affective response to the successful working-through of a 


Broup problem: 


The group is faced with the task of integrating or getting to like a particular 
member. During this episode (units 1-9), they work at this task and succeed in 
Constructing an ‘explanation’ for Max's behavior which permits them to like him. 

»  Inunits 10-12, they move on to another topic. That they have succeeded in their 
Boal is perhaps demonstrated both by the fact that they can move on and by the 
fact that Max now participates in a more constructive manner. 


The first finding suggests the possible compellingness of the expression of strong 
Degative affect in the group. The second suggests that most patients respond simi- 
arly with respect to a generalized emotion like ‘tenseness’ in response to a com- 
monly faced group problem. Together, these findings suggest that communality in 

+ Üpperception, when it occurs, may be related to the common experiencing of strong 


affect in the group. 
MH. APPERCEPTIVE BIASES OF INDIVIDUALS. Each patient, in his percepts, displays a 


"Onsistent and characteristic 'approach' to interpersonal relations. We assume that 


brings with him into the group situation a certain apperceptive bias which is more 
T less established and which colors his view of what is going On. For example, 
g to impress him (units 7, 8, 


&X's most characteristic percept involves people tryin 

N > and 11) and people picking on him (units 3, 4, and 6). This amounts to a very 
N well-established, entrenched view of the world which is projected onto most situa- 
tons and broken into only with difficulty.5 All patients do not reveal so pervasive 


ne 


‘i 


tren Party does not report a reduction in tension and thus constitutes um Co 
i indicati Max was receivin 

Ttaat: There is some indication that he was angry because v jo m 

"i No surprise, then, that the group's solution (i.e. liking Max and drawing him into the group) 

f od : : part of a larger general issue of groups that very 


e "y no tension reduction in Harry. This is P ae 
x oes a group solution satisfy a// the members 0 BEONE., 3 E 
S. The ident ibn ofa particular bias requires first, identifying consistencies, and second, 


AA 
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à i vices 
a bias but in the present illustration Harry can be seen as using a number of E ‘fe 
to hide his own anger; Jim consistently denies the presence of strong feeling 
oup; and Mike typically acts as an ‘observer’, . : E 
5 "There are specific times when a patient seems to depart from his typical app 


SU id : 1 
ceptive bias. Such moments may be particularly revealing diagnostically or usefu 
therapeutically. For example: 


; ints. 
Mike, who typically assumes an observer role, departs from this at two poir 
The first (units 1 and 2) is in response to another patient demanding na tail 
from a nurse. Mike is irritated by this and withdraws his attention to this de 


: s B $ e< 
rather than producing his more typical summary of the unit as a whole. Th 
second instance, units 7 


PEE 2 : h 
him of an injustice (he wasn’t paid as much as other men on the same job). Bot 


cabe A ion or 
of these are the same situation—he has not received the amount of attention 
nurturance that he feels is his due.6 


: ; : : : 1 
This is an illustration where a consistent departure from a pattern provides i. 
cues to the therapist as to the locus of a patient's problem. A second illustration _ 
suggests the possible therapeutic value of such exceptions: 
Max has been described as a sus 


on him or trying to lord it over him. Yet in units 5, 6, 7, and 9, he admits, though 
reluctantly, that another patient i i ini 


pist and the observer such an admi 
experience of being overtly liked 


a rather broad time-span. This is shown, for example, in his linking unit 7 with unit 
3, and seeing the activity of unit 1 as 


E R ized 
up interaction can be categor ‘J 


— S 


"a 
: ; inds 
and 8, occurs when the content of the discussion remin 
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W descriptive responses that have an organizing function. It seems reasonable to 
uppose that he is influenced by the need to maintain a therapist's role and b 
eus experiences and expectations about group and individual dynamics. Fol 
E uu aspect of the therapist's apperceptive bias is shown in his relative un- 
ale ES of Harry s hostile attitude toward Max in units 3 and 6. In reviewing the 
tk pe and transcript, this hostility seemed quite apparent to both the therapist and 
Hs observer. In examining his feelings, the therapist felt that this failure to perceive 
arry's hostility was related to his wish for the group to succeed in the problem 
with which it was dealing, i.e. developing positive feelings for Max—and to his more 
,, Beneral wish for the group to maintain unity. 

The major differences between therapist’s and patients’ responses can best be 
Summarized as follows: the therapist is likely to maintain a ‘diagnostic’ attitude and 
to See both the total group and individual dynamics in a fairly broad time perspec- 
tive. Patients, on the other hand, are more likely to respond with direct affect to 


immediate group events. 


eo 


¿~ The findings discussed above are based on the intensive study of a brief episode 
) de occurred in a single therapy group composed of particular patients and a par- 
head therapist. Our findings should be regarded as hypotheses requiring further 
E in a variety of group therapy settings. From experiences with other groups, 
E. would expect certain of the findings to hold up quite well while others might 
omia modification. For example, the four apperceptive categories (descriptive 
eee affective response, ego-defensive response, and selective inattention) 
"S t hold for all groups, but the patients of another group might display relatively 
m ego-defensive responses, relatively more selective inattention, etc. Some of the 
erences noted between the therapist's and patients' responses might be some- 


| What different for other therapists. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF GROUP THERAPY 


special interest here: the great variety of percepts on 
and the fact that the therapist often views the group 
ients. These findings suggest that there may 
tion is perceived than a therapist ordinarily 
he therapist may be ignored or 


the Two of our findings are of 
in as of individual patients, 
€rms that are quite foreign to the pat 
as less unanimity in the way the situation. 
“alizes. Something that may seem quite obvious to t | 
Eran by a larger part of the group. Further, in the ordinary course of group 
D ents the private reactions of most of the patients remain private. The therapist 
hee unaware of them or at best must infer their character indirectly. Under 
E conditions, the therapist may be more out of touch with the patients than he 
e aa dizes, To put this in another way, the therapist may be in touch with group events 
i 4 whole but the patients may not be—they are more likely to be following some 

tosyncratic line, responding in terms of personal needs and anxieties. 
If such is the case, some theoretical and practical questions of group manage- 


ont arise, For example: should the leader attempt to make private percepts more 
Public? What sort of interpretations are appropriate and useful to the members? 


t what points can interpretations most profitably be introduced into the group? 
efinitive answers to these questions cannot be given on the basis of this study, 
"d probably will always remain the province of the individual therapist and his 


AA* 


« 
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; rand 
personal preferences. We wish mainly to m to a entonar ae maoo 
to point outsome considerations in dealing wit them. Wi respe es 
the therapist could ask for personal impressions of what is going on or p E. 
reactions to the discussion at certain points during à session. The chances ar that 
he would gain some, but certainly not complete, information. The aaa, es 
might accrue from such procedures must be weighed against possible disadvantag 
—such as increased feelings of pressure on the part of the patients. At 

There are times when the group does focus on a single patient’s problems. f 
such times, the group is in effect ‘permitting’ the member to have the attention a | 
the therapist; interpretations on an individual level are appropriate. At other time ie 

the situation is more confused and the therapist may be aware that a number E. 
patients are producing interpretable behavior. The therapist cannot interpret on k 
multiplicity of individual lines at the same time. In such circumstances, it seen E 
more appropriate to focus interpretations on a group level, since the developmen 
of a total group theme or problem is something to which all members are contrita 
ing or reacting in one way or another, in spite of apparent diversity. Moreover, such 
total group concerns seem to have a certain inevitability or momentum about, 
them—they arise out of compelling group needs and must find some resolution. 
Interpretations at this level help make explicit the concerns of the total group: they 
state ‘what the group is doing’. The episode studied here illustrates this point: the 
compelling group need is to maintain group unity by assimilating a difficult mem- 
ber—Max. They do this by constructing an ‘explanation’ for his objectionable 
behavior, and then by directly expressing liking for him. This, then, represents the 
group's problem and their solution of it.7 In the course of working out this group 
problem, a number of members reveal personal characteristics and conflicts (€-8: 
Jim and Mike, their concern about being cheated after the war; Harry, his concern 


about sex, etc.). The therapist’s interpretations could have concerned themselves 
either with these individual manifestatio 


opinion, the latter is the mor 
several reasons: it rep 


ced out IP 
ay g total group problems and their resolutions is being worka » focal 
greater detail in the cw iS paper represents one part. The term, ‘gfOUP jj of 


PS tht 
(5). This is analogous to Thomas French's work V! f 
lons (2). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF MOVEMENT IN 
GROUP THERAPY 


" The episode analysed in this paper was originally selected for special study 
cause it was assumed to be of special importance to the group's development and 
of special therapeutic value for a particular patient. It has already been pointed out 
that under the impact of the group's positive feelings for him, Max at least momen- 
; tarily abandons his habitual view of the world (‘everybody picks on me’) and can 


sp Tecognize that others can and do like him. 
This suggests that therapeutic moments may come when the group situation 
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forces a patient into a percept that is contrary to his habitual view of the world. 
To quote Max, he can say, “He was trying to help me! rather than, ‘The group was 
picking on me!’ 
. If the patient's view of the world is so very well-established and ingrained, how 
. 1$ the group able to penetrate it? It should be pointed out that, in this case, the 
—hange in Max's responses to the others occurs only after solid effort of some dura- 
lion on the part of several group members. Yet he is reached and shows that he 
has been by his more constructive behavior toward the end of the episode. One of 
the findings (in section 4 under discussion of results) suggests the compelling nature 
of affect aroused under group conditions and shared by most members. In this in- 
Stance, the shared overall group feeling is one of liking for Max. This feeling is 
expressed repeatedly, unambiguously, and (eventually) unanimously, in both direct 
and indirect terms. Although he struggles against it for some time, Max cannot 
Temain unaware of the positive affect that other members are directing toward him. 
All this suggests that in a group situation the corrective emotional experience 
May derive its forcefulness from the unanimity and unambiguity of affect and from 


Its sheer quantitative impact. For Max to maintain his usual ‘everyone’s against 


me’ attitude in the face of this expression of affect would involve totally autistic 


distortion, 

à An interesting point here is that the group is no 
T cate therapeutic conditions for Max. They do not say, i tra 
pee and show him that we really like him.’ Rather, their expression of positive 


t deliberately setting out to 
‘Today we will concentrate 


ling is a by-product of a group need to integrate all the members into the group. 
an A useful therapeutic experience need not be put into perceptual terms—there 
-I€ times, perhaps, when a situation cannot be described in this way. However, it 


Is i 1 H H B . . H * 
Š Interesting that in this particular case one way of stating the situation 1s to say 
d the patient out of a habitual way of viewing his 


that 
hat the needs of the group force | 
and into a more ‘realistic’ percept. 


Telat; š 5 
lationships with other persons, 


d 


SUMMARY 


Patients’ and the therapist’s apperceptions of an episode in group therapy were 
ained. The procedure consisted of playing a tape of a thirty-minute sequence of 
| Sio Up therapy to each subject, stopping the tape at intervals, and asking for impres- 
Ns of what had been going on at that time. 
The results may be summarized as follows: 


- Patients display great variety in their ap 


perceptions of group interaction, 
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suggesting that most of the time the group situation has a very personal and unique - 
meaning to the persons participating in it. 

2. Patients’ apperceptions tend to fall into one or several of the following cate- 
gories: descriptive response, affective res 
tive inattention. The first two ma 


a defense. / 
4. Communality in apperception, when it Occurs, seems to be related to thes 
common experiencing of Strong affect in the group. 
5. Each patient displays, in his percepts, a consistent and characteristic 'ap- 
proach' to interpersonal relations, i.e. an ‘apperceptive bias". Departures from his 


typical pattern may be revealing diagnostically or of therapeutic importance for the 
patient. 


arlety of apperceptions among patients or O 
nd the patients’ ways of viewing the group. One way I 


The therapist’s and patiente i inter 
action in a Coney gr patients’ comments about twelve successive units of inter 
of th i i i 

ifciplita wie pes In a separate paragraph. Following this, c 
: ‘ ovg 
think was going on then? are listed, ores duds 


Harry: I was trying to get at Max's problem, We Were all trying to dig out what 
problems were but not in a friendly way. We Were doing it in an immature way; 


his 


1 


wd 


v 


» 


=? 
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Mike: I felt irritated. If he was that sick, he should try to do something for himself. 
He was right in a way because some patients do get preference over others. But in 
this case he was wrong. 


UNIT 2 (35 seconds) 


Harry asks the other ulcer patient, Jim, how his stomach feels. The interchange is 
entirely between these two patients. Under questioning, Jim says he is aggravated 
but his stomach doesn’t hurt. 

Therapist: Harry continued to play the role of assistant therapist in trying to find 
out Jim’s reactions and also trying to bring more members into the group discus- 
sion. There is a hint of hostility in his questioning of Jim. 

Max: No comment. 

Harry: We were trying to find out, between Max and Jim, if aggravation had a 
definite relation to their ulcer. Evidently it didn’t have an effect. 

Jim: Harry was trying to size me up with Max. 

Mike: 1 was still slightly aggravated toward Max. (What about Harry?) He always 
beats around the bush. He was just probing. 


UNIT 3 (2 minutes 19 seconds) 


Harry questions Max, in a hostile way, about his eating habits. Max responds 
angrily by saying Harry can’t be very sick if he can eat as well as he does. Jim says 
he eats no better than Max. Harry says, ‘All I eat in the morning is coffee’; and Max 
Says, ‘I feel sorry for you.’ 

Therapist: Competition among patients to see who is sickest. Also fleeing from the 
emotional causality of symptoms to food. 

Max: Harry was picking on me. d 
Harry: Y started out very angry. We didn't understand each other's pain. Max 
doesn't understand my asthma nor do I understand his ulcer. It's a misunderstand- 
Ing of physical symptoms. . ; i 
Jim: Max was still looking for everyone to side with him. It was more of a discussion 
about food. Nobody was mad; people were laughing. 4 
Mike: Harry was upsetting Max more than he already was. He was aggravating the 
Situation a little bit. He was trying to get back at him for some reason or other. 


Maybe about something that happened outside. 


UNIT 4 (3 minutes 10 seconds) 


of the group and everybody is picking on 


T. suggests that ‘Max is against the rest 
im T s. *He thinks we're picking on him." Positive 


him’. The group denies this and Max says, “He ) 
feeling is then expressed toward Max: he was in a good mood last night; we want to 
understand him better; we want to pull him in with us more. Max says, Nobody 
Pulled me into the conversation. I got into the conversation by myself. 

T herapist: The group is trying to pull Max in but he resists in the sense that he 
Opposes anything that others want to impose on him—his oppositional tendencies. 
ith his usual perception of a hostile environment, which in 


Seems to be dealing wi eption À : 
this case is inappropriate. The therapist is trying to show the inappropriateness of 


is response in the present situation. 
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f : ere 
Max: Y felt the group was picking on me. (Why?) I don't know: maybe they w 
trying to embarrass me. 
Harry: No comment. 


Jim: Everybody was in on that—Mike, Gordon. Max was interested in the group e 
im: 


but he didn’t want anyone to know. If you'd asked him how he liked the group; 
2 but actually he did. It was like a game. : 
Pn n) was term to reach Max a little better. He was starting to e 
around; there was no reason to hammer at him. He started to feel the world wa p, 
so Gris him, although he wouldn't admit it. I was like that when I was young 
g > 


Icould understand him a little sooner than some of the others. He should have been j 
left alone. 


UNIT 5 (3 minutes 47 seconds) 


Gordon says he would like to ask Max a 
him angry. Gordon goes on to ask abo 
the scarcity of money, etc. Finally Go 
was denied everything; . 
to help him do it.’ 


Therapist: The group, with Gordon as spokesman, was constructing a fantasy to 
make Max’s belligerent behavior more acceptable to them. They were constructing 
a fantasy of deprivation, as if they were familiar with the emotional syllogism 
‘deprivation equals hostility’. All the members felt very friendly and participated 
in the fantasy. Max is very chastened, 

Max: Nothing. (Did 


lot of questions but is afraid of oe 
ut the number of children in Max’s family, 
rdon says, *. . . arriving at a conclusion, he: 
: : DOW he wants to get up on top . . . and nobody is going 


Jim: It took Gordon so long to tell anything. I was impatient, Gordon was dis- 
appointed because he wasn’t Setting his point across, The biggest percentage of the 
group was bored—probably Max, too. 

Mike: We were rea 


ching Max; then he got b ain. He slipped 
back again. I got irritated, Bene 0n the old track SEEE A [ 


UNIT 6 (3 minutes 22 Seconds) 


Harry takes over the interro 
for and defends Max, Har 


ty and Jim try to gf i Gomon qud 
Á im try to clarify chronolo ; when Max was 
ue oe when his ulcers began, etc. Max Says he thinks p has had ulcers à 
1S lite. 


Therapist: The fantasy construction continues, The is still very friendly t° 
Max and Max plays down his Protest reaction Beatie ke, hile ne uidi in 
the group. The lifelong nature of Max's problem is apparent. Jim is the most under" 
standing of Max. : 

Max: Harry was giving me 


a hard time. Gordon Wasn't picking on me; he W° 
trying to help me. 
Harry: If it hadn’t been my. 


self asking the 
slightly bored because of th 


j n 
questions, the group might have bee 
€ answers I was 


getting. I never did get an answer. 
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Jim: I could feel a little sympathetic. I think Dr. W. was, too, because after all he’s 
used to people like that, or at least I hope so. 

Mi ike: I was feeling sorry for Max; he was getting trapped again. I felt they were 
picking on one guy too much; he was upset to begin with. Harry was trying to get 


| 
back at him. Dr. W. was trying to reach him. 
UNIT 7 (2 minutes 17 seconds) 
>» 


Gordon suggests that when Max came back from the Army all the good jobs were 
taken and he was left out. Harry denies that this happened to veterans. Both Jim 
and Mike quickly say this happened to them, too. T. suggests that the members are 
really expressing positive feelings toward Max. Max says Gordon is ‘talking more 
or less associations’. 
Therapist: Gordon continues with the fantasy which is inappropriate and which he 


cannot stop perseverating about. The group is organizing and wants to include Max 
d deprivation. It would be like 


in around the nodal point of their war experiences an r i 
h the food. More an inclusive 


La continuation of, ‘Who got the worst of it,’ like wit 
thing rather than direct competing. 
Max: Gordon was trying to impress people—a lot of bull. (Do you think he was 
sympathetic toward you?) Yeah, I do. 
Harry: They were upholding Max's feelings, backing him up. I thought they were 
wrong; I didn't find those things to be true. There were no feelings against service- 
men after the war. I was bored because I didn't feel those conditions existed. (How 
did Dr. W. feel about Max?) That slipped by me. I remember everything except what 
Dr. W. said. I think he was angry. 
Jim: I went through it. It bothered me. It was kind of a sore spot to me. 
Mike: Gordon himself felt resentful. They resented it, too. 


UNIT 8 (1 minute 33 seconds) 


Jim, and especially Mike, elaborate on their own job problems upon returning from 
the service. Both, especially Mike, speak with considerable feeling. 

^ Therapist: A lot of shared feeling about postwar discrimination. They are trying to 
organize the group tighter because they all share hostility about the non-vets, which 

become the out-group. Mike has particularly intense feelings which prompt him to 
give the most affectively toned story of his participation in the whole therapy. 
Max: Mike was trying to impress people. Just because he was small was no reason 
to pick on him. $.15 an hour ain’t much to get excited about. ; 

. Harry: That line of talk was new to me. TIl have to mark that bored because it was 

a lot of bunk. If Jim had worked 3-4 years steady, he would have had a car. He 
shouldn’t have any resentment toward men who had cars. 

Vf Jim: Gordon—I don’t know if he knew my trouble; he might have. 
Mike: Everybody had the same trouble and resented everybody else. 


UNIT 9 (2 minutes 30 seconds) 


O. suggests that the members are saying that they like Max and can understand him 
cause they have had similar experiences. Gordon again expresses liking for Max 
7 and compares some of Max's reactions to his own (i.e. "Why should other people 
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win and not me?) Max makes a joke: ‘Everybody's mad; it's like a madhouse’, and 
ee aay stone undercurrent of good feeling in the group even a 
A sn hostility. Both Es and observer seemed to share in this fe 
ery secondary to affect. : 

x a vend Gordon because he said all those nice things dep 
I was still mad at the group because when I’m mad, it takes me a long Laie Len 
over being mad. (You were still mad about Something that happened earlier?) , 
sort of left over. Nothing happened then to make me mad. 

Harry: No comment. 

Jim: I remember part of that—about the horse. 

Mike: Everyone was in a jovial mood— the st 


orm was over. It wasn't interesting bu 
it was nice to see everybody nice. 


UNIT 10 (3 minutes 17 Seconds) 


Harry abruptly changes the subject b p 
saying, ‘I’d like to ask Jim and Gordon if they contribute my asthma to the nurses. 
Jim and Gordon then jokingly accuse Harry of spending all his time with the 
nurses, etc. 

Therapist: Harry competes for attention in the group by bringing up sex, an always 
attractive issue. The good spirit, however, of the meeting continues so that both 
Jim and Max are not hostile toward Harry for doing this but instead join as equals 
in the pursuit of women. 

Max: Gordon was shooting the bull. 
Harry: Y was angry at Gordon when he said 
Jim: (Laughs) That Max. Most of the guys fel 
of you being there, 

Mike: Very friendly discussion, 


‘definitely’. 
t shy about talking about sex, because 


UNIT 11 (40 seconds) 


mment about sex sends 
"m going to bring up so 


Gordon’s off-color co the group off into a period of giggling 
mething you said.’ ‘OK, get even with 


Gordon and Tim being anxi ith sex show up in a kidding form 
Max: Gordon was trying J. 

Harry: I was enjoying it b 
someone in the group. 
Jim: That was all a joke—friendly joking. 
Mike: Very amusing, everyone feeling very well. 


an get girls, E 
ded feeling because I could have hur 


UNIT 12 (1 minute 40 Seconds) 


Harry breaks into the joking by saying, ‘As long as we're on the subject of sex, how 
about you?’ (Robert and Max). Both these patients say they enjoy sex and Harty 


says, ‘In other words, I’m the only disturbed person here,’ Gordon, Max, and Jim 


y asking how much more time there is and then : 


——— MÀ 


begin to suggest some of Harry’s problems with women—he’s more interested in 
showing off with girls than in sex per se. 
Therapist: Harry tried to disclaim responsibility for bringing up sex by saying, ‘As 
long as we're on the subject of sex.’ He continues to maintain attention on himself 
but in a devious way; that is, by questioning members of the group who have 
_ obvious problems in this area. The group positive feeling remains very high and 
= they are moving into a more productive discussion of sex, rather than just joking. 

Max: No comment. 
.. Harry: The subject was turned back toward me. I brought it up because it was part 
be of their problem. 

Jim: No comment. 

Mike: No comment. 


1 
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The Visibility of Interpersonal Preferences' 


RENATO TAGIURI AND NATHAN KOGAN 


IN THE present paper, some factors associated with the differential visibility of 

affective preferences sociometrically defined are examined. In a previous note (2) 
; the authors offered empirical evidence that, in general, sociometric preferences have 

visible manifestations, and that the extent to which a group member’s preferences 

are known to the others depends, above all, upon whether they are reciprocated or 
not. Apparently, when we consider a member's preferences for other group mem- 
bers, we utilize his behavior toward others as well as others’ behavior toward him. 

If one develops an hypothesis that a given member likes another member on the 

basis of the first member’s behavioral manifestations of choice, that hypothesis is 
s" further confirmed by the second member manifesting reciprocation. Visibility of 
choice, then, is a dyadic phenomenon; it is the interaction between two persons that 
is evaluated. 

Here we report further observations on dyadic determinants of the visibility? of 
interpersonal preferences. The major hypothesis is that feeling chosen on the part 
of either member of the dyad, S or O, is related to manifest behavior which, in turn, 
provides cues to others as to the preference of S for O. More specifically, the visi- 
bility of S’s choice will be lowest when neither S nor O feels chosen by the other, 
intermediate when S feels chosen by O or when O feels chosen by S, and highest 


when both S and O feel chosen by each other. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


—d——"— —w 


Five groups of Navy enlisted personnel with 12, 12, 15, 16, and 22 men, respec- 

tively, were used as subjects. In each case the groups had been working and living 
œ together for at least two months on board ship as members of CIC teams. 

The following group procedure was used. First, the subjects were requested to 
indicate those of the crew with whom they would like to spend a 72-hour liberty 
(‘choices’). Second, they were asked to guess who would choose them as companions 
for a 72-hour liberty. Following these two questions, the members were instructed 
to underline the three persons they preferred most among their choices and the 
three by whom they felt most surely chosen. If they had referred to fewer than three 
persons, they were required to add enough names to bring the list up to three. Thus, 

ly. the procedure made available data on both free and fixed selections, corresponding 


1. This work was done in the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University, under United 


| States Navy sponsorship. Investigation of this problem began under Contract No. N5ori-07646 
under Jerome S. Bruner, and continued under Contract No. N5ori-07670 under Renato Tagiuri. 

2. In the previous paper on this problem (2), the authors used the term “transparency” as an 
Operational definition of the extent to which a member's three fixed choices were identified. Since 


the present analysis will deal with specific choices, the term ‘visibility’ is used here in order to avoid 


* confusion. 
385 
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to different degrees of preference and of confidence in feeling chosen. As a third 
question, the subjects were asked to try to identify which three men each other 
member would choose as companions for a liberty. 


RESULTS 


The procedure is such that the other members of the group are required to 
identify only an S's strong preferences, i.e. his fixed choices. S’s strong preference 
may occur vis-d-vis three degrees of preference of O for S, and together with three 
degrees of ‘feeling chosen’ by both 
dyadic conditions in which S's stron 
by the cells of Table 1, where the visibilit 
of group members who identified it correc 


is not achieved between the case of a mild 
procation. Clearly, it is the more intense 
sibility of S's preference, In view of this 
n be held constant in order that the influ- 
stinguishable from that of reciprocation. 
ceras in being chosen upon the visibility 
€ : reference for isibili "s choice 
Increases with the degree to which he feels confident of xime c bie means 
in Table 1). When S i his choice is more likely to be known than 
when he is only moderately confident or when he does not feel O chooses him at all. 


es statistical significance (z—2:59, p< 01, 
Let us turn next to the e spe ice. 
Unfortunately, here the fre i i ith Dn fhe visibility of S's cho 
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der identical 
We showed above that, un 3 
j nt, and 27-8 per cent). d \ ith S'e confidence 
RS = i Tatbetinrocd ion. visibility of S's choices ble gic direct 
Cuna ls of S’s choice under these specific E E rid din io 
M e han to O's confidence of beir g i 4 
; -confidence than to n Í ; a 
WE = hie sibi) of S’s choice has been examined in relation to S 
Thus far, 


a mild preference, the part played by self-- . 
is agai i inable. Stron 
onfidence is again readily ascertaina 
the highest visibility value (58-2 per cen 


1-0 per cent, while the 
sided confidence cells is 31-6 per cent, Visibility in 


as the relatively low value of 25-4 per 
he predicted direction, 
nce for S is mild, the pres- 
ity to the same degree as 


not choose S, visibility values 
relatively low, Witn the exception of the ordering obser 
NO consistent trends emerge in this Portion of the table. 


are quite variable, though 
ved in the row marginals, 


DISCUSSION 


à : ses 
C ons of reciprocation. Two possible proces 
may account for this relationship, O’s level of confide 
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plicitness? of S's behavior toward him. The more clearly S demonstrates his positive 
feelings for O, the more confident O is of being chosen by S. The greater visibility 
of the choice then is simply due to differences in S's behavior. On the other hand, 
O's confidence may modify his own behavior in such a way that his relationship 
With S becomes more apparent to all by producing, so to speak, a perceptual dyadic 
unit. Both processes probably operate, though they are not distinguishable on the 
basis of the present data. 

Notice, however, that O's confidence does not aflect visibility when O himself 
does not choose S. In this case, O's various levels of confidence have no correspond- 
ing differential cue value in aiding the group to identify S's choice. The dyad has, so 

© speak, no concomitant perceptual unit. 

Maximum visibility occurs under conditions of mutuality and bilateral confi- 
dence. If either S or O does not feel reciprocated, visibility is quite low despite the 
presence of mutuality. Thus, a qualification of the conclusions presented in the 
Tagiuri, Kogan, and Bruner (2) paper is needed. The evidence suggests that, al- 
though mutuality is statistically the best correlate of high visibility, it is a necessary 
but not sufficient condition for it. Among mutual dyads the instances where confi- 

dence is bilateral are much more frequent than those where it is one-sided. As a 
result, the latter set of dyads did not have an appreciable eflect upon the results 
reported previously. 

| What can account for the marked decline in visibility values under conditions 
of strong mutual preference, but only unilateral high confidence? In the case of such 
dyads, one of the very members involved is not aware of the strong preference 
directed toward him, in spite of the fact that his own sentiments should sensitize 
him to the cues (1). One must distinguish two possibilities. In the first, where O does 

_ not feel chosen, S's choice is probably a ‘private’ matter, possibly reflecting a wished 
rather than an actual friendship. The dearth of cues in the manifestations of S's 
choice thus explains the failure of other members to recognize the choice. In the 
second type, where S does not feel chosen, it must be O's preference behavior that 
is ‘private’. It thus fails to produce the phenomenal mutuality effect, essential if S's 
choice is to be highly visible. 

It will be recalled that a condition of mild reciprocation does not lead to the high 
ciated with strong mutual preference. An exception to this rule 
ase, where the visibility value is very large 
h of preference is compensated for by an 

increase in confidence, or vice versa. These variables appear to have certain additive 
properties such that the ultimate behavioral manifestation is more or less intense 
depending upon the degree to which the two variables under consideration are 
present. 

In sum, the present resu 
ence is identified primarily on t 

yeand the chooser. 


_ visibility values asso 
“occurs in the bilateral high confidence c 
indeed. Apparently a decrease in strengt 


Its strengthen the conviction that interpersonal prefer- 
he basis of the special interaction between the chosen 


SUMMARY 


The present paper examines further the problem of choice visibility, i.e. the 
extent to which sociometric preferences are known to the members of a group. Five 


x Stoups of Navy enlisted personnel comprise the Ss of the study. 


——— anna 
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The visibility of preferences proved to be a function of the aoa = pow: 
relationship existing between the chooser (S) and the person chosen (c em im 
reciprocation, a major determinant of visibility, is held constant, Er ES puli 
absence of self-confidence (feelings of being chosen) on the part of S an e 
substantial influence upon the visibility of S's choice. In general, self-confi 

enhances visibility. When mutuality of both preference and confidence are 
visibility attains its highest values. The more integra 
is embedded, the greater is the visibility of that ch 


present, 
ted the dyad in which S's choice 
ice. 
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